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INTRODUCTION. 



WE explore the tombs and temples of Egypt ; we excavate 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylon ; we mine the moimds of 
Nineveh, and interpret the rocky inscriptions of Syria and Perse- 
polis ; we dwell with conjectural wonder and delight on the 
mysterious remains of Hebrew lore ; we ascend the stream of time 
to ancient Greece ; we scan the early ages of Etruria, Latium, and 
Home ; we delve among the lava ashes of Pompeii and Hercu-* 
laneum ; we measure the enormous architecture of Pahnyra and 
Baalbec ; we trace the razed foundations of Carthage, and the 
desolation of Tyre ; we expatiate on the Caucasus, and speculate 
on the Troad ; and into every dark and hidden thing of tha 
antique world, — ^the cradle of the human race, — we earnestly 
desire to penetrate, and bring the buried treasures to the light of 
day. Nothing can satiate our longing ; and China, or Phoenicia, 
or Mexico, or Araby the blest, or Scandinavia the frozen North,-^ 
wherever a vestige of creation and man is to be foimd, from the 
first movements in social existence, and through every phase of 
the earliest cultivation of intellect, there does the irresistible 
impulse of our nature prompt us to enthusiastic research and 
untiring labour 1 

It is the same inherent feeling, implanted within our inmost 
being by a beneficent Creator, which causes us to yearn, with 
a mother's fondness, over the whispered tones of pristine Song. 
How delicious are its broken accents, how exquisite its natural 
touches, how forcible its ruder notes, and how overwhelming its 
gushes of passion and divine inspiration ! Poetry is an ever-* 
lasting and undying Music. Its effects are deeper and more 
permanent. It equally wafts the soul to Elysium, — and it keeps 
it there. Other transports of the senses pass away : their enjoy- 

B 



11 INTRODUCTION. 

ment is indeed supreme, but it is evanescent, and fitdes upon the 
memory which would recall its sweets. Poetry, on the contrary, 
far transcends the ignorant, though pleasure-lapt present. Its 
essence is celestial, immortal, eternal as the firm basis of the 
earth on which it rests. Who can calculate its immeasurable 
greatness ? who can estimate its minute loveliness 1 None ! 
Hence was its voice heard in the oracles of heavenly truth, and 
in the responses of Pagan idolatry. Hence have the scriptural 
grandeurs of prophetic Isaiah, the pathetic hymning of David, 
the swelling, triumphant strains of Solomon, the moral and de- 
scriptive wisdom of Job, come down to us in the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn, of superhiunan power ; and henoo 
have Pindar, Homer, and a long line of illustrious bards, glorified 
the art throughout the universe, in every tongue and to every 
people, as ministering to the noblest aspirations of mankind, im- 
proving the great globe itself, and exalting all which it inherit^ 
till time shall be no more. 

So vast is the poet's mission, so measureless the benefits he 
confers upon the world ! There is no comprehension which can 
encircle his boundaries, or calculate the length and the breadth, 
the height and the depth, of his influeuoe upon the destinies of 
his fellow-creatures throughout all succeeding generations. 

Poetry has two great aspects — the one looking to the imagi- 
nation, the other to the feelings. The first is a portion of the 
same fire which Prometheus brought from Heaven; the last 
pertains to the bountifiil nursing which the Bona Dea Terra 
bestows upon aU, but chiefly upon these her favoured children. 
Remembering that nothing has endured or can endure in Poetry, 
but what is elevating or comes home to the heart — ^that all that 
is base, foul, and corrupting, is transient, and sinks beyond the 
reach of transmission to posterity — ^it is evident that the entire 
system may be comprised within this simple division. The 
highest flights of inspiration, as well as the more common ideas 
which belong to life, must meet with an echo in the general 
breast, or they must perish Uke the comet's train or lightning 
flash, without aflbrding light or heat for the good of mankind. 
The glorious interpreters of imiversal nature, and the generous 
lovers of their kind, only lead us to our wel&re and happiness 
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by the two parallel tracks ; the one upraising us to a loftiness of 
spirit which partakes of the divine, and the other awaking our 
fljmpathies to that golden brotherhood, in which are bound 
inseparably together the amenities, moralities, and charities of 
Humanity. 

In this dual view we may aphoristically declare Poetry to be 
above Life, and also Life— above Nature, and also Natiure. 

Like unto man it has a soul and a body — ^the soul for heaven, 
the body for earth. 

All imaginative, it can conceive the forms of things unknown : 
all real, it can touch every spring in our bosoms, and bind us in 
the blessed bonds of unity, kin, and love. 

From the animate and inanimate it draws its precepts of 
affection and pictures of beauty. Philosophy and science are its 
handmaids for the produce of utility and food ; itself is the 
purest of luxuries and most grateful of enjoyments. Its shapes 
of delight are inexhaustible. It is now sublime, now solenm, 
now graceful, now ethereal, now gravely instructive, now hghtly 
recreating,-- always tending to the promotion of pleasures which 
are innocent, or the inculcation of duties which are indispensable. 

We might dwell on the exhaustless theme, and ''gild refined 
gold, and paint the lily," with wasteful and ridiculous excess ; but 
oar immediate work is to introduce, with due graphic honours, 
a selection of varied excellence firom our Native British Minstrelsy. 
Of its pleasing we entertain no doubt ; for notwithstanding the 
prevalence of important mechanical principles, and dry utilitarian 
interests, the fountains whence Poeefy derives her enchantments 
will still maintain their perennial flow in the midst of the 
anxieties of traffic, and cares, and competitions of the material 
world. We would fidn hope, and indeed beheve, even with the 
superficial and partial diffusion of knowledge in our day, that 
there are not very many, to use the language of Sir P. Sydney, 
who wotdd deny the violet its odour or its hues, because the 
quadruped that feeds upon it is insensible to its fragrance and 
colour. Surely the insensibility questioned in the Arcadia, could 
not extend to the enhghtened era of the nineteenth century. 

Our Song does not begin with Jove, but yet is of most ancient 
birth; for of the first accents uttered in our language and our 

b2 



IV INTRODUCTION'. 

Isle, the earliest of wliich we can frame an idea are the strains 
and invocations of Druidical and Bardic verse. Wild and mystic, 
stirring and heroic, these outbursts of barbarous fanaticism and 
warlike stimulants wrought their purpose with a cruel priesthood, 
and rude dominion over a superstitious and enslaved people. 
Still there was a degree of might in their very savagery and 
recklessness, — the disregard of dangers, the endurance of suffer'* 
ings, the contempt of death. 

Still, imbued with heroism and hero worship,' though the 
poetry of religion fell into abeyance, and doctrinal controversies 
usurped its place, the gallant race of Troubadours, Troveurs, and 
Minstrels arose, and mingled with happy concord the feats 
of love with the deeds of war in their enthusiastic eulogies. 
The effect of these effusions was most beneficial to their epoch 
of centuries. They spiritualized the brute passions, and softened 
the manners of the dominant sex, and threw the ingredient 
of generous chivalry into the conflict, to mitigate the horrors 
of war. 

Thus broadly, and at home among ourselves, was paved the 
way for that Poet with whom our Selection begins ; and we are 
as it were taken by the hand, step by step, up to that eminence 
on the holy hill where he found and drained the "Well of 
English undefiled "—the immortal Chaucer, the great prototype 
of Shakspeare ! From the gleemen and gleewomen of Norman 
inferiority, from the pseudo-Romanesque, and from the few Saxon 
and imitative Saxon compositions of later writers, such as 
Layamon and Piers Plowman (Robert Langland), the upward 
bound he took to the top of all that was past, and to become a 
model of all that was to come ! What pattern can we seek in 
poetry which he has not set before us ? Original invention, the 
foundation of greatness — admirable descriptiveness, embracing 
the grandest objects and the most minute — a fancy equal to the 
highest flights of imagination — and a fidelity fitted for the most 
accurate portraitiu*e of life and manners, were the prominent 
characteristics of his marvellous advance. Qifled with immense 
stores of knowledge, profound powers of thought, brilliancy and 
liveliness of fancy, he, at one prodigious stride, moulded the 
discordant English language into an enduring system, constrained 
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its elements into a form of expressive beauty, and made himself 
the venerated &ther of a race of poets, whose splendid and 
pathetic productions could be but scantily illustrated in five 
hundred volumes like this, which so briefly touches upon a few 
ttdient and diversified examples. 

Though the Canterbury Tales are the most distinguished of 
Chaucer's writings, and embody the largest share of his memo- 
rable qualities, the Flower and the Leaf is not a less perfect 
specimen of the manner in which he burst from the Norman 
corruption and Saxon retrogression, and created the style of 
that national poetry which has descended to our times. It was 
for a while maintained by his contemporary, Gower, and by 
his successors, Occleve and Lydgate, at the end of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th centuries. But this was a small school to 
spring from such a mighty master ; and the poetry of England 
might be supposed to have died a natural death, as the effect of 
so transoendant a life, could we not accoimt for the phenomenon 
on more tangible grounds. The murderous wars waged imder 
the poetic name of The Roses, put an end to all poetry. Human 
shambles suggest too much of terror and disgust for the most 
tragic of the Muses ; and England, with its rancours and re- 
venges, its sanguinary fields and blood-stained scaffolds, its 
desolated lands and ravaged hearths, was no place for Song, 
beside the shout to havoc and the wail of lamentation. 

It is so remarkable that we might almost record it as a Poetic 
Providence— whilst the inspirations of Chaucer sank into oblivion 
on his native coxmtry, it kindled into a glorious flame in Scot- 
land, where arose Barbour, and Henrysone, and James the First, 
and Cktvin Douglas, and Dimbar, and Mersar, and Sir David 
Lindsay, and another king — James the Fifth — of the hapless race 
of Stuart (consequently of poetic dispositions themselves, and 
the subjects of masses of charming poetry) ; who sang while the 
sister kingdom was dumb, and filled up a period with the chant 
of nightingales, till the era of Chaucer was restored from the 
Tweed to the Thames. It is, farther, an extraordinary feature 
of this epoch, that the earUest of the Scottish bards we have 
named wrote better English — such English as would be more 
readily understood now — than the English themselves ; and, 
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exaotly as Layamon and others had done before, the latest of the 
Scottish retrograded to the style and language of two oenturies 
earlier, and are at this day as difficult to be understood as 
Ware's Chronicle and Rol»ert of Gloucester. 

The Merle and Nightingale of Dunbar is a fine exemplification 
of one branch of our statement, and, at the same time, of the 
melody of the language and the richness of the versification, not 
surpassed by Chaucer himself. He was, in truth, one of the 
foremost of the choristers— 



** Whane all the birdia sang with voce on hicht, 
Qnohois mirthfuil loun was manrellua to hdr.'* 



Yet was he not so popular and fiunous as Blind Harry the 
Minstrel, or Sir David Lindsay of the Moimt, whose national 
reputations were prodigious; the former from the patriotio 
poems to Wallace and Bruce, and the latter from his imsparing 
castigation of the vices and abuses in the Church. As an instance 
of extraordinary popularity, we may mention that after the lapse 
of three hundred years, when anything almost incredible is told 
in Scotland, the proverbial expression of doubt or wonder is 
often to be heard, " There's na sic a word in a' Davie Lindsay! " — 
as if Davie Lindsay comprehended everything that could be 
thought or said. 

But the more interesting poetical fact is, that these Scottish 
worthies, including two kings, filled up the vacant space between 
Chaucer and Spenser, — Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Earl of Surrey, 
Lord Vaux, Sir Philip Sydney, the Earl of Dorset, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and a few more, being only nearly contemporary satel- 
htes to that new luminary. 

In the survey of the gorgeous poetic sphere of this era, it 
must not be forgotten that Shakspeare— a universe in himself— 
arose ; and that the concentrated glories of the dramatic genius^ 
developed by him and his not unworthy compeers, left little 
space and opportunity for genius to be displayed in any other 
poetical form. Let one enormous tree occupy an area for a given 
time, and all around there will be nothing but smaller wood, 
and shrubs, and undergrowth. Shakspeare and Spenser grew 
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together ; bat| Spenser died at an early age, near the time when 
the first great plajs of Shakspeare were produced, and their 
author was as yet httle known to fEune. The immediate suc- 
cession of this '^ matchless pair" are now, with few exceptions^ 
justly forgotten, though Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Crashaw, 
Herbert^ and others, bring us with grace, fervour, feelings and 
dignity, to the imperishable epic of Alilton. 

To attempt panegyric upon Shakspeare would be absurd and 
presumptuous ** iteration,'* and we shall only observe, that his 
miscellaneous poetry is near the standard of his gigantic dramatic 
stature ; and, in the language of the kindred immortal, 

** Let expmsire Silence moae his pnufe." 

Of the author of the Faery Queen, it is hardly more necessary 
to speak, nor more easy to invent new terms of eulogy. Exhaust- 
less in £EUicy, magnificent in description, compelling Allegory to 
work its stately way by the impersonations of characters vividly 
painted from actual life, his imagery and his versification roU on 
like a wonderfiil panorama, but at the same time peopled by such 
individual identities, that our astonishment is alike excited by 
the splendouj^ of the scenery, and the clearly defined attributes of 
the crowd who animate it. Affluent in knowledge, and rich in 
attainments, Spenser's exuberance of thoughts overwhelms the 
mind : they are too large and rapid to be grasped at once, and we 
must pause upon, and contemplate them, in order to gather the 
full conception of their beauty and majesty, and, withal, their 
exquisite fitness, when we have enabled ourselves to see through 
the vague dimness of outline engendered by our first imperfect 
vision. The pictorial truth of the Poet has been felt by the 
Peunter throughout three hundred years ; and if we can suppose 
a Rubens, with high moral qualities and chastened taste, we 
should have a Spenser in the sister art. 

The extensive popularity of the pious Herbert, withhis strangely 
shaped phantasies of typical wings, hour-glasses, and other figures, 
to harmonize with his subjects, and add point to their morals, 
nevertheless shows that his poetical merits had intrinsic value to 
surmount such quaint and cramping framework. Dancing, as it 
wore, in fetters, he yet exclaims — 
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^ Who says that fictions only, and false hair. 
Become a verse ? " 

and notwithstanding the negative answer, he cabins, cribs, con' 
fines his own, to artificial emblems and insignificant forms. 

Crashaw, a convert to the Romish &ith, and zealous in prosely- 
tizmg others, displayed a degree of fervour and talent unsiurpassed 
by any minor Poet of the age. No doubt unequal, and so 
curiously made up of beauties and defects, that it is difficult to 
commend the finest passages without being obliged to add a salvo 
agamst some striking imperfections, impairing or marring the 
efiect of the whole — ^the melody of his compositions, and the charm 
of his powerful descriptions, rank him high among the earnest 
band whose poetry adorned the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton ! The civilized world — ^millions 
upon millions of men — pronoimce four names ; and the name of 
Milton is one of them — ^the last and not the least^ perhapd 
the greatest of them all. Except the blind Grecian, our judg- 
ment would compare no other with the blind Briton ; shut out 
from external " light, the prime work of God," only to enkindle 
the fjEur more bright and dazzling hght within, which should 
exhale itself in so resplendent a flame as to illuminate the 
entire earth, and bum for ever with infinite unquenchable fires ; 
and amid 

^ Such mosic as ('tis said) 
Before was never made. 
Bat when of old the Sons of Morning song.*' 

From his similar Song, Milton condescended little to less 
sacred lays ; but L* Allegro and II Penseroso are delicious exam- 
ples of the relaxation of the sublime mind, and its refreshment 
among the moral inquisitions upon human life, and the attractive 
joys of simple nature. 

But if we class these exquisite productions among the sweetest 
of ^ the gay motes that people the sunbeams " of our brightest 
verse, what shall we say of Comus, a poem to illuminate for ever 
the "dim spot which men call earth ?/' If not as a whole the 
noblest, it is not second to the noblest efiusion in the English 
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tongue. When we penise Comns^ we feel wliat it ia to be a poet ; 
and how many there are who aspire to be poets, and some who 
are accounted so, but who in truth belong to a different and in- 
ferior grade ! Taste and talent, and considerable skill and power, 
are theirs, but the glorious soul of genius shines &r above their 
sphere; and nothing that ever was written demonstrates this 
great fact so irrefragably as Milton's wonderful MasL In a num- 
ber of our justly moist popular favourites, we glance from beauty 
to beauty, and admire the art with which they are displayed *, but 
we are lost in Comus, for Comus is all one beauty. It is not even 
the design — the pure lesson of virtue —which chains us to the muse. 
It is the unexampled outpouring of an Essence, without alloy or 
dilution^ that absolutely fills us with astonishment, as if not man, 
however gifted, but a 8uperhim[ian being, uttered these enchanting 
sounds. And the cause of this marvellous effect is not fax to seek. 
The inspired images of the Poem are notimpressed upon oursenses 
by separate passages, and wrought out ideas, though these are 
most striking and abimdant. But if we examine the subject more 
minutely, we discover that not only single lines, but half lines, 
epithets, expressions of single words, are all imbued with the same 
fiuscination, and that we are held captive, not by the splendid links 
alone, but by every finest mesh and tie of the matchless compo- 
sition. Hence it has been that Painting and Scxilpture have 
found exhaustless stores in Comus, and that the style has been 
so strikingly incoi*porated with the English language, that in our 
most eloquent orations, and our plainest spoken household words, 
we continually meet with collocations from this poem, imaware 
of the source whence this richness of poeti^ and pith of mean- 
ing have, as it were, been imperceptibly made part and parcel of 
K>ur native tongue^ This is an interesting consideration, and a 
«ure test of poetic genius. Wherever a country almost un- 
consciously adopts the words of the Poet, in order to express 
itself with force, or grace, and harmony, none can doubt that the 
divine power was there. Comus, within its compass, furnishes 
the most extraordinary proof of this in the whole circle of our 
literature* 

On its other charming features we need not dwelL Imitating 
the manner of Shakspeare, and redolent of Spenser, Homer, 
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Lucretius, Plato, Euripldee, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and every Classio 
source, it presents one power, as necromantic as its sorcerer hero, 
combined of learning and loveliness, not to transform mankind 
into a bestial crew, but exalt them in wisdom and virtue 
to the 

** Sweet peace that goodness bosoms erer," 
and to 

** Sit i* tlie centre, and eigoy bright day.** 

True it is^-and the sequel of our Selections will illustrate the 
important and inestimable &ct — ^that to earn a deathless name^ 
the genius of the Poet must be attuned to the most ennobling 
sentiments, to the purest virtues, to the most cordial humanities, 
to the most imiversally sympathetic chords of our nature. These 
have their gracious responses, and indent their impressions for 
ever. The godlike reproduces the sublime, the himiane the mer- 
ciful, the pathetic the piteous, the chivalric the generous, the 
affectionate the love of kind. The glorious mission of Poetty 
is to effect these blessings, and all that fidls short of such holy 
emprize, performs only a secondary part ; no matter how brilliant 
the talents may be that flame and glitter in other directions. 
It needs no argument to point the application of these im- 
movable truths to the immoral and licentious. No poems, so 
stained with poisons at deadly war with the very spirit and soul 
of Poetry, ever could enjoy more than a temporary existence : 
they must perish. The elements of speedy dissolution are in 
their heart's core : they are not dead-bom, but there is death in 
their birth, and with ail the wit in the world, they can only for 
a transitory season flash, dazzle, and disappear. 

In a less imperative degree, the same reasoning applies even to 
the innocently comic, jocular, and fsu^etious. The lofty Muse 
asserts her inherent properties, and refuses to class among the 
beneficent agencies of her dominion those things which are 
merely humorous and pleasant. Her works are duties, not 
simply pastimes, — ^to improve, refine, and elevate, not to amuse, 
enervate, and depress. Her divinity can hardly bear to be mixed 
with sports, admirable and charming as these sports may be ; 
or, at least, we may declare that they are more evanescent, and 
lay no hold on the immortality destined for other forms of more 
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spiiitual and exalting Song. And if we reflect on the droum- 
stanoes, the cause of this difference will be readilj revealed. 
Wit and humour are hedged in by locality, even thou^ it may 
be to the extent of a country and an age. They also depend much 
on language for their happy manifestation, and upon manners 
and customs which pass away, and become, if not altogether 
forgotten, mere shadowy traditions ; whilst all that is founded 
on the innate attributes, aspirations, feelings, and passions of 
man, remains for ever and for ever the same. A momentary 
retrospect will establish the case. If there ever was a jest in 
Hebrew, it might as well never have been for all that Jew or 
€}entile can tell of it now. The dramatic and epigrammatic 
humours of Greece and Rome, which have descended to our day 
are weaiy, stale, flat and unprofitable ; and the best of them 
could not raise a laugh among the whole population of Britain, 
and far less set the table in a roar. French vivadty and 
ealembourg are the ephemera of one generation ; and if we look 
back for our own Knglish wits, who is there that remembers 
much of the visible and ludicrous of a Prior or a Swift I No 
doubt there are compositions in which the comic is the most 
prevalent feature, and which bid £Edr for a considerable period of 
popularity ; but if the same author should also have produced a 
piece of sublimity, a glowing religious sentiment, a pathetic 
ballad, or a touching domestic picture, it will be found that the 
former soon sink into oblivion, whilst the latter are transmitted 
to posterity as the lasting memorials of genius and fame. Pos- 
sessing other attractive qualities besides, such poems as John 
Gilpin or Tam O'Shanter will have their day; ;,but the specimens 
we have chosen for our collection from the same bards are 
calculated to outlive them, (superior as, of their kind, they are,) 
and be repeated as household words from sire to son, when they 
are sought only for curiosity and critical admiration. But, indeed, 
the exceptions prove the rule ; and when Butler can be quoted 
as little read or studied, it would be vain to assert that the class 
of poetiy, of which his Hudibras is a matchless example, is made 
for all time. 

Subject is of immense importance to poetry, for although 
genius can embellish and beautify any theme, it is a striking 
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improYement thait the theme itself should be apt and beautiful. 
Dryden — nervous and vigorous beyond compare, and working 
the Enghsh language into perfection — has left us to quote his 
Alexander's Feast, an exquisite performance, and replete with 
his masterly lineaments. But the splendid invective and glorious 
revenge of Absalom and Achitophel were, unfortunately, for their 
own time ; and the consequence has been to throw some of the 
finest poetiy ever written to be chiefly scanned for poUtics and 
philology, and perhaps occasionally for composition. The Hind 
and Panther, also great, though inferior in art and devoted 
to polemics, has for similar reasons simk into still deeper ob* 
Bourity.. With Pope — another sovereign master of the power 
and melody of English verse, whose sweep ran swiftly and 
smoothly over every chord — an era rich in poesy and cognate 
genius completed its splendid array. What a galaxy of stars of 
the first magnitude, and of orbs of lesser but no mean splendour 
clustering roimd Prior, and Swift, and Addison, and Pope, and 
Steely and Young, and Gay, and Qarth, and Pamell, and Allan 
Bamsay, and a fiuther host ! 

Ramsay, the fountain head and source whence, though running 
in different streams, have sprung all the later poetical glories of 
Scotland, weU deserves a separate notice. His Gentle Shepherd, 
the most homely and natural pastoral in the done tongue of 
Caledonia, corrected the overwhelming system of bad taste, and 
set the example of simplicity against stylishness, and warm Ufe 
against cold classic allegory. In the collection and preservation 
of old Scottish song he was the prototype of Bums (and we fear 
it must be confessed that they cost us the loss of as many aa 
they saved and regenerated) ; and what is more, his Twa Boob^ 
a fable, was obviously the model on which the immortal plough- 
man framed his Twa Dogs : 

** Twa Books, near neighbours in a shop ; 
The tane a gilded Turkey fop, 
The tither's face was weather-beaten. 
The cauf-skin jacket sair worm-eaten " — 

reminds us infaUibly of the 

" Tvra dogs that were na thrang at hame." 
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After the first third of the eighteenth century^ or rather — if we 
count from, the dates of their birth — ^afber the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, Nature seemed to have felt herself exhausted, 
and songht repose from the creation of poets. A strag^r arose 
here and there, just as if to show that the race was not extinct ; 
and Thomson, Mallet, Blair (bom in one year, 1700), Armstrong, 
Shenstone, Johnson, Glover, Gray, Collins, Akenside, Goldsmith, 
Churchill, Mason, Falconer, and others, carried on the line till a 
few years after George the Third ascended the throne. 

From several of these we have made selections. From Sheur 
stone, that imitation of Spenser which Johnson pronounced ta 
be his best. Rural, moral, and picturesque, his poetry and his 
Leasowes were popular; and the humanity and tenderness of 
some of his elegies, &c., recommend them still as favourite 
lessons for the young, in sweet, if not powerful verse. 

Cowper, Bums, and Beattie, lived to a later period, and saw 
the rising of the illustrious band who have made our own time 
as glorious as the brightest of the past. Again did the rested 
PEunassus, like the physical Etna with its fierce eruptions, flame 
resplendently with its intellectual and electric fires, and pour its 
lava floods of genius down the steeps to the admiring multitudes 
below — not, however, devastating by their heat, but glowing with 
a genial warmth, to quicken for a while, and cool down into 
fertile valleys covered with everything fruitful and refreshing for 
the sustenance and delight of human kind. 

Well may England be proud of this period I of her arms, her 
arts and sciences, and her minstrelsy. It is scarcely possible to 
contemplate the pinnacle she has reached, without being impressed 
with a vague dread that she has attained her culminating 
apotheosis, and can ascend no higher. But there is an undying 
hope in English energy. Look around. 0*er half the habitable 
globe will the English race prevail, and the English tongue be 
spoken. The Golden age is hterally returning. Bedeimt Satumia 
regna ! and shall we not anticipate future glories and triumphal 
song, as immortal as ever has been, even when as Hesiod sang^ 

" Men lived like gods, with minds devoid of care, 
Awsy from toils and misery — 

. and all good things were theirs. 
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The boiuteou earUi did of henelf bring forth 

Fruit much and plenteoiu, and in qnietneas 

Their worJts midst niuneroiia blessings they parsoed "P 

With such a prospect to cheer us, we dose our retrospect ; and 
venture to prophesy, that happiness and poetry will again and 
again dwell on the earth, and flourish together. There are new 
worlds rising to welcome them ; and may we not imagine that 
even so small a casket as this volume is, will preserve the magio 
spells to inspire the descendants of British race in every dime 
with the quenchless wish to drink from these original founts^ and 
excel the noblest and mightiest of their ancestry ? 
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Thb eight Poems contained in this part of our work extend over a 
period of three hundred years, beginning with Chauoeb, our first great 
poety and ending near the advent of Milton. * The selection made is 
intended to show the progress of English literature, and at the same 
time, to afford good specimens of the powers of the several authors. 
Chaucer's "Floure and the Leafe" is undoubtedly one of his best 
productions, abounding in rich imagery of the purest character, 
and teaching the soundest wisdom in the most fascinating allegory. 
Dunbar*B ''Merle and Nightingale" is but little known, yet the reader 
will find it one of the noblest poems in our language. The author 
was a Scotchman, the father of 'Scottish, as Chaucer was of English 
poetry. Herbert's " Church Porch,** and Spenser's "Oak and the Brier," 
are known to all readers of English poetiy. Crashaw's "Music's 
Duel" is another of those enchanting allegorical poems which abound 
in our earl^ literature. The versification is smoother than in Chaucer 
and Dunbar, while the imagery and thought are scarcely less excellent.' 
The world-famed name of Shakspeare requires no explanation. Hi/| 
productions, however, scarcely come within the scope of this work; but 
as he could not be passed over, we have culleA a few stanzas from his 
Sonnets and several orations from the Plays. Want of space prevents 
further selection from authors of this period, among whom the works 
of Heniysone, Donne, Withers, Raleigh, Earl of Surrey, and Quarles, 
contain many beautiful poems. 
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WHEN that PhffibuB his cbuir of gold & 
Had whirlid up the eterrie aky aloft, 
And in the Bole was entiid certainly, 
When ehouria sote of rain deacendid soft. 
Causing the ground feld timie aud oft 
Up for to pve many an irholesome air, 
And erdry plain waa yclothid faire 
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With newd grene, and makith smald flours 
To springin here and there in field and mode, 
So very gode and wholesome be the shours, 
That they renewin that was old and dede 
In wintir time, and out of every sede 
Springith the herb^, so that every wight 
Of this seson wexith richt glade and light ; 

And I so glad^ of the seson swete^ 
Was happid thus ; upon a certain night 
As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete 
Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest I ne wist, for there n'as erthly wight 
[As I suppose] had more of hertis ese 
Than I, for I n*ad sicknesse nor disese ; 

Wherfore I mervaile gretly of my self 
That I so long withoutin slep^ lay, 
And up I rose thre houris aftir twelfe, 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear and mine aray, 
And to a plesaunt grove I gan to pas 
Long or the bright sound uprisin was, 

In which were okis grete, streight as a line, 
Undir the which the grass so freshe of hew 
Was newly sprong, and an eight fote or nine 
Evdry tre well fro his feDow grew. 
With braunchis brode ladin with levis new, 
That sprongin out agen the sonnd shene. 
Some very rede, and some a glad light grene, 

Which [as me thought] was a right plesaunt sight ; 
And eke the birdis songis for to here 
Would have rejoisid any erthly wight. 
And I, that couth not yet in no manere 
Herin the nightingale of all the yere, 
Full busily herk'nid with hert and ere 
If I her voice pcrceve could any where : 
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And at the last a path of litil brede 
I found, that gretly had not usid be, 
For it forgrowin was with grass and wede. 
That well unnethis a wight might it se ; 
Thought I, this path some whidir goth pardo ; 
And so I foUowid till it me brought 
To a right plesaunt herbir wel ywrought, 

Which that benchid was, and with turfis now 
Freshly turvid, whereof the gren^ grass 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hew, 
That most like to grene woll wot I it was ; 
The hegge also, that yedin in compas, 
And closid in alld the grene herbere, 
With syoamor was set and ^latere 

Within, in fere so well and cunningly. 
That every braunch and lefe grew by meauro 
Plain as a bord, of an height by and by ; 
I se nevir a thing [I you ensure] 
So well ydone, for he that toke the cure 
It for to make [I trowe] did all his peine 
To make it pass all tho that men have seine. 

And shapin was this herbir rose and all 
As is a pretty parlour, and also 
The hegge as thick as is a castil wall. 
That who that list without to stond or go, 
Thogh he wold all day pryin to and fro 
He should not se if there were any wight 
Within or no, but one within well might 

Perceve all tho that yedin there without 

Into the field, that was on every side 

Cover'd with com and grass, that out of doubt 

Tho one would sekin all the worlds wide 

So rich a feld^ could not be espyde 

Upon no cost, as of the quantity, 

For of alle gode tiling there was pleuty. 

r *> 
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And I, that all these plesaunt sightis se, 
Thought suddainly I felt so swete an air 
Of the eglenterd, that certainly 
There is no hert [I deme] in such dispair, 
Ne yet with thoughtis froward and contraire 
So overlaid, but it should sone have bote 
If it had onis felt this favour sote. 

And as I stode and cast aside mine eye 
I was ware of the fairist medler tre 
That evir yet in all my life I se, 
As full of blossomis as it might be, 
Therein a goldfinch leping pretily 
From bough to bough, and as him list he ete 
Here and there of buddis and flouris swete. 

And to the herbir side was adjoyning 
This fairist tre of which I have you told, 
And at the last the bird began to sing 
[When he had etin what he etin would] 
So passing swetely that by many fold 
It was more plesaunt than I couth devise ; 
And whan his song was endid in this wise 

The nightingale with so mery a note 
Answerid him, that alle the wode yrong 
So sodainly, that as it were a sote 
I stode astonied, and was with the song 
Thorow ravishid, that till late and long 
I ne wist in what place I was ne where, 
Ayen methought she song e'en by mine ere : 

Wherefore I waitid about busily 
On ev^ry side if I her might se. 
And at the last I gan full well aspy 
Where she sate in a fresh grene laury tre, 
On the furthir side evin right by me. 
That gave so passing a delicious smell, 
According to the eglantere full well ; 
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Whereof I had so inly grete plesure, 
As methought I surely ravishid was 
Into Paradise, wherein my desire 
Was for to }>e, and no ferthir to pas 
As for that day, and on the sotd grass 
I sat me down, for as for mine entent 
The birdis song was more convenient 

And more plesaunt to me by many fold 
Than mete or drink, or any othir thing. 
Thereto the herbir was so fresh and cold, 
The wholsome saTOurs eke so comforting, 
That [as I demid] sith the beginning 
Of the worlds was nevir seen er than 
So plesaunt a ground of none erthly man. 

And as I sat the birdis herkening thus 
Methought that I herd Toicis suddainly. 
The most swetist and most delicious 
That evir any wight I trow trewly 
Herdin in ther life, for the armony 
And swete accord was in so gode musike 
That the voicis to angels most were like. 

At the last out of a grove evin by 
[That was right godely and plesaunt to sight] 
I se where there came singing lustily 
A world of ladies, but to tell aright 
Ther beauty grete lyith not in my might, 
Ne ther array ; nevirth^ess I shall 
Tell you a part, tho' I speke not of all : 

The surcots white of velvet well fitting 
They werin clad, and the semis eche one. 
As it werin a mannir garnishing. 
Was set with emeraudis one and one 
By and by, but many a richd stone 
Was set on the purfilis out of dout 
Of collours, sieves, and trainis, round about ; 
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As of grete perlig rtmnd and orient, 
And diamondis fine and niliya red, 
And many othir stone of which I went 
The namia now j and everich on her hede 
A rich frot of gold, which withontin drcde 
Wau full of sUtely rich atonya aet, 
And every l«dy had a clinpflft 
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On ther hedis of braunchis fresh and greno, 
So wele ywrought, and so marvelously, 
That it was a right noble sight to senc, 
Some of laurir, and some fiill plesauntly 
Had chap^lets of wodebind, and sadly 
Some of agnus castus werin also, 
Chaplets fresh ; but there were many of tho 

That dauncid and eke song full sobirly, 
But all they yede in manner of compace ; 
But one there yede in mid the company 
Sole by herself; but all followed the pace 
That she kept, whose hevinly figured face 
So plesaunt was, and her wele shapen person, 
That of beauty she past them everichone. 

And more richly beseen by manyfold 
She was also in every manir thing ; 
Upon her hede full plesaunt to behold 
A coron of gold rich for any king, 
A braunch of agnus castus eke bering 
In her hand, and to my sight trewily 
She lady was of all the company; 

And she began a roundell lustily 
That Siu Ufoyle de vert moy men call 
Sine dc monjoly coeur est endormi/, 
And than the company answerid all 
With Yoicis swete entunid and so small 
That methought it the swetist melody 
That evir I herd in my life sothly. 

And thus they all came dauncing and singing 
Into the middis of the mede echone 
Before the herbir where I was sitting. 
And God wot I thought I was well bigone, 
For than I might avise them one by one 
Who fiedrist was, who best could dance or sing, 
Or who most womanly was in all thing. 
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They had not dauncid but a little throw 
When that I herd not fer of sodainly 
So gret« a noiae of thundering trumpis blow 
Aa though it should have departid the skie, 
And aftir that within a while I gie 
From the same grove where tho ladies came ot 
Of men of armis coming such a rout 
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Ah all men on erth had ben assemblid, 
On that place well horsid for the nonis, 
Stering so fast that all the erth tremblid ; 
Bat for to speke of richis and stonisi 
And men and horse, I trow the large wonis 
Of Preth* John, ne all his tresory, 
Might not unneth have bought the tenth pai-ty. 

Of their array whoso list to here more 
I shall reherse so as I can a lite. 
Out of the grove that I speke of before 
I se come first, all in their clokis white, 
A company that wore for ther delite 
Chap^lets fresh of okis serial 
But newly sprong, and trumpets were they all ; 

On every trump hanging a brode bannere 
Of fine tartarium, full richly bete. 
Every trumpet his lord'is armis here 
About ther neo is, with grete perils sete, 
Collaris brode, for cost they wou*d not lete, 
As it would seem, for ther scochons eohone 
Were set about with many a precious stone ; 

Ther horsis hameis was all white also ; 
And aflir them next in one company 
Camin kingis at armis and no mo. 
In clokis of white cloth with gold richly, 
Chaplets of grene on their beds on hye, 
The crownis that they on their scotchons here 
Were set with perl, and ruby, and saphere, 

And eke grete diamondis many one ; 
But all ther horse hameis and other gere 
Was in a sute according everichone. 
As ye have herd the forsaid trumpets were. 
And by seming they were nothing to lere. 
And ther guiding they did so manirly ; 
And aftir them came a grete company 
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Of heraudis and pursevauntis eko, 
Arrayid in clothis of white velvet, 
And hardily they were nothing to seke 
How they on them sliouldin the hameis set, 
And every man had on a chap^let, 
Scotchonis and eke horse hameis in dede 
They had in sute of them that 'fore them yede. 

Next after these appere in armour bright, 
All save their hedis, semely knightis nine, 
And every clasp and nail, as to my sight, 
Of ther hameis were of red gold so fine. 
With cloth of gold, and furrid with ermine, 
Were the tappouris of their stedis strong. 
Both wide and large, that to the ground did hong ; 

And every boss of bridle and paitrel 
That they had on was worth, as I would wene, 
A thousand pound ; and on ther hedis well 
Dressid were crounis of the laurir grene, 
The best ymade that evir I had sene ; 
And every knight had aftir him riding 
Thre henchmen, still upon him awaiting; 

Of which every (first) on a short trunchon 
His lord'is helmet bore so richly dight 
That the worst of them was worth the ransoune 
Of any king ; the second a shield bright 
Bare at his back ; the thred barin upright 
A mighty spere, full sharp yground and kene, 
And ev^ry child ware of levis grene 

A fresh chap'let upon his hairis bright ; 
And clokis white of fine velvet they were, 
Ther stedis trappid and arayid right. 
Without difference as ther lordis were; 
And aftir them on many' a fresh coursere 
There came of armid knightis such a rout 
That they besprad the largo field about ; 
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And all they werin, aftir ther degrees, 
Chapp^lets new, or made of laurir grene^ 
Or some of oke, or some of othir trees, 
Some in ther hondis barin boughis shene, 
Some of laurir, and some of okis bene, 
Some of hawthome, and some of the wodebiud, 
And many mo which I have not in mind. 

And so they came ther horse freshly stiiring 
With bloudy sownis of ther trompis loud ; 
There se I many* an uncouth disguising 
In the array of thilk^ knightis proud ; 
And at the last as evenly as they coud 
They toke ther place in middis of the nieiie. 
And every knight tumid his horsis hede 

To his felow, and lightly laid a spere 
Into the rest, and so justis began 
On ev'ery part aboutin here and there ; 
Some brake his spere, some threw down hoi-se and man, 
About the felde astray the stedis ran ; 
And to behold their rule and govimaunco 
I you ensure it was a grete plesauncer 

And so the justis last an hour and more, 
But tho that crownid were in laurir grene 
Did win the prise ; their dintis were so sore 
That there was none agenst them might susteue, 
And the justing all^ woa left off clene ; 
And fro ther horse the nine alight anon, 
And so did all the remnaunt everichone. 

And forth they yede togidir twain and twain, 
That to behold it was a worthy sight, 
Toward the ladies on the gren^ plain, 
That song and dauncid, as I said now right ; 
The ladies as sone as they godely might 
They brakin off both the song and the daunce. 
And yeile to mete them with full glad semblauncc 
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And every lady toke full womanly 
By the bond a knight, and so forth they yede 
Unto a fidre laurir that stode fast by, 
With levis laid, the bough is of grete brede, 
And to my dome ther nevir was indede 
A man that had sene half so faire a tre, 
For undimeth it there might well have bo 

An hundnd persons at ther own plesaunce 
Shadowid fro the bete of Phodbus bright, 
So that they shouldin have felt no grevaunoe 
Neithir for rain, ne haile, that them hurt might ; 
The savour eke rejoice would any wight 
That had be sick or melancholious, 
It was so very gode and vertuous. 

And with grete revVence they enclinid low 
Unto the tre so sote and fiEiir of hew, 
And aftir that within a litil throw 
They all b^an to sing and daunce of new ; 
Some song of love, some plaining of untrew, 
Environing iJie tre that stode upright. 
And evir yede a lady and a knight. 

And at the last I cast mine eie aside. 
And was ware of a lusty company 
That came roming out of the feldd wide, 
And bond in bond a knight and a lady, 
The ladies all in surcotes, that richly 
Purfilid were with many a rich stone. 
And every knight of grene ware mantlis on, 

Embroudid wele, so as the surcots were. 
And everich had a chapelet on her bed, 
[Which did right wele upon the shining here] 
Makid of godely flouris white and red. 
The knightis eke that they in hond^ led 
In sute of them ware chaplets everiohoue, 
And before them went minstrels many one. 
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As harpis, pipis, lutis, and sautiy, 
Alld in grene, and on ther hedis bare 
Of diverse flouris made full craftily, 
AH in a sute, godelj chaplets they ware, 
And so dauncing into the mede they fare, 
In mid the which they found a tuft that was 
All ovirsprad with flouris in compas, 

Whereto they enclinid evdrichone 
With grete reverence, and that full Immbly ; 
And at the last there tho began anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly 
A bargaiet in praising the daisie, 
For (as methought) among her notis swcte 
She said Si douce est la Margarete ! 

Then they alll answerid her in fere 
So passingly well and so plesauntly, 
That it was a most blisfull noise to here ; 
But I n'ot how it happid, sodainly 
As about none the sonn so fervently 
Waxe hotd that the pretty tendir floutes 
Had lost the beauty of their fresh collours. 

For shronke with hete the ladies eke to brent, 
That they ne wist where they them might bestow, 
The knightis swelt, for lack of shade nie shent, 
And aftir that within a litil throw 
The wind began so sturdily to blow 
That down goth all the flowris everichone, 
So that in all the mede there laft not one. 

Save such as succoured were among the levcs 
Fro every storme that mights them assaile. 
Growing undir the heggis and thick greves ; 
And afbir that there came a storme of haile 
And rain in fere, so that withoutin faile 
The ladies ne the knightis n*ade o* thred 
Dry on them, so dropping wet was ther wede. 
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And when the storme was clene paflsid away 
Tho in the white, that stode undir the tre, 
They felt nothmg of all the grete affray 
That they in grene without had in ybe ; 
To them they yede for routh and for pite, 
Them to comfort aftir their grete disese, 
So fain they were the helplesse for to ese. 

Than I was ware how one of them in grene 
Had on a coron rich and well-fitting, 
Wherfore I demid well she was a quene, 
And tho in grene on her were awaiting ; 
The ladies then in white that were coming 
Towardis them, and the knightis in fere, 
Began to comfort them and make them chere. 

The quene in white, that was of grete beauty, 
Toke by the honde the quene that was in grene, 
And seidd, Sustir, I have grete pity 
Of your annoy and of your troublous tene 
Wherein ye and your company have bene 
So long, alas ! and if that it you plese 
To go with me I shall do you the ese 

In all the plesure that I can or may ; 
Whereof that othir, himibly as she might, 
Thankid her, for in right evil array 
She was with storme and hete I you behight ; 
And evdry lady then anon right 
That were in white one of them toke in grene 
By the bond, which when the knightis had sene 

In like manir eche of them toke a knight 
Clad in the grene, and forth with them they &re 
To an hegg^, where that they anon right 
To makin these justis they would not spare 
Boughis to hew down and eke trees to square, 
Wherewith they made them stately firis grete 
To dry tlier clothis, that were wringing wete : 
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And aftir that of herbis that there grew 
Thej made for blistirs of the sonne brenning 
Ointmentis very gode, wholsome and new, 
Where that they yede the sick hst anomting ; 
And aftir that they yede about gadring 
Plesant saladis, which they made them ete 
For to refreshe ther grete iwkindly hete. 

The lady of the Lef^ then gan to pray 
Her of the Floure [for so to my seming 
They should be callid as by ther array] 
.To soupe with her, and eke for any thing 
That she should with her all her pepill bringo, 
And she ayen in right godely manere 
Thankith her fast of her most firendly chere, 

Saying plain^ly that she would obay 
With all her hert all her commanddment ; 
And then anon without lengir delay. 
The lady of the Lefe hath one ysent 
To bring a pal&ay aftir her intent^ 
Arrayid wele in &ir hameis of gold, 
For nothing lackid that to him long shold : 

And aftir that to aU her company 
She made to purvey horse and every thing 
That they nedid, and then full hastily 
Even by the herbir where I was sitting 
They passid aU, so merrily singing 
That it would have comfortid any wight - 
But then I se a passing wondir sight, 

For then the nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurir sete, and did her might 
The whole service to sing longing to May, 
All sodainly began to take her flighty 
And to the lady of the Lefe forthright 
She flew, and set her on her hand softly, 
Which was a thing I mervaiFd at gretly. 
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The goldfinch eke, that firo the medlar tre 
Was fled for hete unto the bushis cold, 
Unto the lady of the Flowre gan fle, 
And on her hond he set him as he wold. 
And plesauntly his wingis gan to fold, 
And for to sing they peine them both as fore 
As they had do of all the day before. 

And so these ladies rode forth a grete pace, 
And all the rout of knightis eke in fere ; 
And I that had sene all this wondir case 
Thought that I would assay in some manere 
To know fully the trouth of this mattere, 
And what they were that rode so plesauntly : 
And when they were the herbir passid by 

I drest me forth, and happid mete anon 
A right fitir lady, I do you ensure, 
And she came riding by her self alone, 
Alld in white, with semblaunce full demure ; 
I her salued, bad her gode avinture 
Mote her befall, as I coud most humbly, 
And she answered, My doughtir, gramercy ! 

Madame, quoth I, if that I durst enquere 
Of you, I wold fiun of that company 
Wit what they be that passed by this harbere. 
And she ayen answerid right frendly. 
My doughtir, all tho that passid hereby 
In white clothing be servants everichone 
Unto the Lefe, and I my self am one. 

Se ye not her that crownid is (quod she) 
AHh in white ? Madame, then quod I, yes. 
That is Dian, goddess of Chastity, 
And for bicause that she a maidin is 
Into her hond the branch she berith this 
That agnus castus men call propirly; 
And all the ladies in her company 
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Which ye sc of that licrbfi chaplets were 
Be such as han alwey kept maidinhede, 
And all they that of laiirir chaplets bere 
Be Biich as hardy were in manly dode, 
VictoriouB, Dame which nevir may be dede, 
And all they were bo worthy of ther honde 
In their time that no one might tliem withstonde ) 
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And tho that were chapelets on ther hede 
Of firesh wodebiiid be such as nevir were 
To Love untrue in word, in thought, ne dede, 
But ay stedfast, ne for plesance ne fere, 
Tho that they shulde ther hertis all to tere, 
Woud never flit, but evir were sted&st 
Till that ther livis there afisundir brast 

Now, fair Madam ! quod I, yet woud I pray 
Your ladyship [if that it mightin be] 
That I might knowe by some roanir of wey, 
Sithin that it hath likid your bcaute 
The trouth of these ladies for to tell me, 
What that these knightis be in rich armour, 
And what tho be in grene and were the Flour, 

And why that some did rev'rence to the tre. 
And some unto the plot of flouris fair ? 
With right gode will, my doughtir fair ! quod she, 
Sith your desire is gode and debonaire : 
Tho nine crounid be very exemplaire 
Of all honour longing to chival^. 
And those certain be clept The Nine Worthy 

Which that ye may se riding all before, 
That in ther time did many' a noble dede. 
And for ther worthiness full oft have bore 
The crown of laurir levis on ther hede. 
As ye may in your old^ bokis rede. 
And how that he that was a conqueror 
Had by laurir alwey his most honour : 

And tho that barin bowis in ther bond 
Of the precious laurir so notable 
Be such as were [I woll ye undirstond] 
Most noble Knightis of The Round Table, 
And eke the Dousepcris honourable, 
Which they here in the sign of victory. 
As witness of ther dedis mightily : 
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Eke there be Kuightis old of the Gartir, 
That in ther timis did right worthily, 
And the honour they did to the laurir 
Is for by it they have ther laud wholly, 
Ther triumph eke and martial glory. 
Which unto them is more perfite riches 
Than any wight iraagin can or gesse ; 

For one Lefe givin of that noble tre 
To any wight that hath done worthily 
[An it be done so as it ought to be] 
Is more honour than any thing erthly, 
Witness of Rome, that foundir was truly 
Of all knighthode and dedis marvelous, 
Record I take of Titus Livius. 

And as for her that crounid is in grene, 
It is Flora, of these flouris goddesse. 
And all that here on her awaiting bene 
It are such folk that lovid idlenesse, 
And not delite in no kind besinesse 
But for to hunt, and hawke, and pley in medes, 
And many othir such like idle dedes. 

And for the grete delite and the plesaunce 
They have to the Flour, and so reverently 
They imto it doin such obeisaunce, 
As ye may se. Now, Mr Madame ! quod I, 
[If I durst ask] what is the cause and why 
That knightis have the ensigne of honour 
Rathir by the Lef^ than by the Flour ? 

Sothly, doughtir, quod she, this is the trouth, 
For knightes evir shoud be persevering 
To seke honour without feintise or sleuth. 
Fro wele to bettir in all manir thing, 
In sign of which with levis ay lasting 
They be rewardid aftir ther degre, 
Whose lusty grene may not appairid be, 

d2 
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But ay keping ther beauty fresh and greno, 
For ther u'is no storme that may them deface, 
No hail nor snowe, ne wind nor frostis kene, 
Whcrfore they have this propirty and grace ; 
And for the Flour within a htil space 
Wollin be lost, so simple of nature 
They be that they no grevaunce may endure : 

And every storme woU blowe them sone away, 
Ne they laste not but for a seson, 
That is the cause [the very trouth to say] 
That they may not by no way of reson 
Be put to no such occupacion. 
Madame, quod I, with all mine whole servise 
I thank you now in my most humble wise ; 

For now I am ascertained thoroughly 
Of every thing I desirid to knowe. 
I am right glad that I have said, sothly. 
Ought to yoiu* plesure, (if ye will me trow.) 
Quod slie ayen. But to whom do ye owe 
Your ser\'ice, and which wollin ye honour 
[Pray tell me] this year, the Lefe or the Flour ? 

Madam, quod I, although I lest worthy. 
Unto the Lefe I ow mine observaimce. 
That is, quod she, right well done certainly. 
And I pray God to honour you advaunce. 
And kepe you fro the wickid remembraunce 
Of Maldbouch and all his cruiltie. 
And all that gode and well- conditioned be ; 

For hero I may no lengir now abide, 
But I must follow the grete company 
That ye may se yondir before you ride ; 
And forthwith as I couth most humily 
I toke my leve of her, and she gan hie 
Aftir them as fast as evir she might. 
And I drow homeward, for it was nigh night, 
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And put all that I had sene in writing, 
Undir support of them that lust it rede. 
O little boke ! thou art so unconning, 
How darst thou put thy self In prees for drede ? 
It is woudir that thou wexist not rede, 
Sith that thou wost fiill lite who shall behold 
Thy rude langage full boystously unfold. 
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IN May, as that Aurora did up- 
Bpring, 
With crystal een chasing tlie 

cluddea sable, 
I heard a Merle with merry iiotiu 

siu<; 
A sang of love, with voice right 

comfortable, 
Agaia' the orient beamis, amiable, 
UpoD a blissful brauch of laurel 

green; 
TbJB was her sentence, sweet and 

dulcctablc — 
A lus^ life in Lovis service been. 

Under this branch ran down a river bright. 
Of balmy liquor, crystalline of hue, 
Again' the heavenly azure ukyis light. 
Where did u|)on the tother side pursue 
A Nightingale, with sugared notia new. 
Whose angel feathers as the jieacock shone , 
This was her song, and of a sentence true — 
All lovo is lost but upon God alone. 

With uotis glad, and glorious harmony. 
This joyful Merle, so soluBt she the day, 
Wliile rung the woodia of her melody, 
Sayiug, Awake, ye lovers of this May ; 
Lo, fresh Flora has flourished every spray. 
As nature has her taught, the noble queen. 
The field been clothit in a new array ; 
A lusty life in Lovis service been, 
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Ne'er sweeter noise was heard with living man, 
Na made this merry gentle Nightingale; 
Her sound went with the river as it ran, 
Out through the fresh and flourished lusty vale ; 
O Merle ! quoth she, fool ! stint of thy tale, 
For in thy song good sentence is there none, 
For both is tint, the time and the travail 
Of every love but upon God alone. 

Cease, quoth the Merle, thy preaching, Nightingale : 
Shall folk their youth spend into holiness ? 
Of young Sanctis, grows auld feindis, but fable ; 
Fye, hypocrite, in yeiris tenderness, 
Again' the law of kind thou goes express. 
That crookit age makes one with youth serene 
Whom nature of conditions made diverse : 
A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

The Nightingale said, Fool, remember thee. 
That both in youth and eild, and every hour. 
The love of God most dear to man suld be ; 
That him, of nought, wrought like his own figour 
And died himself, fro' dead him to succour ; 
O, whether was kythit there true love or none ? 
He is most tine and stedfast paramour, 
And love is lost but upon him alone. 

The Merle said. Why put God so great beauty 
In ladies, with sic womanly having. 
But gif he would that they suld lovit be ? 
To love eke nature gave them inclining, 
And He of nature that worker was and king, 
Would nothing frustir put, nor let be seen. 
Into his creature of his own making ; 
A lusty life in Lovis service been. 
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The Nightingale said, Not to that behoof 
Put God sic beauty in a lady's fiice, 
That she suld have the thank therefor or luve, 
But He, the worker, that put in her sic grace ; 
Of beauty, bounty, riches, time, or space. 
And every gudeness that been to come or gone 
The thank redoimds to him in every place : 
All love is lost, but upon God alone. 

Nightingale 1 it were a story nice. 
That love suld not depend on charity ; 
And, gif that virtue contrar be to vice. 
Then love maun be a virtue, as thinks me; 
For, aye, to love envy maim contrar' be : 
God bade eke love thy neighbour fro the spleen ; 
And who than ladies sweeter neighbours be 1 
A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

The Nightingale said, Bird, why does thou rave ? 
Man may take in his lady sic delight. 
Him to forget that her sic virtue gave, 
And for his heaven receive her colour white : 
Her golden tressit hairis redomite. 
Like to Apollo's bcamis tho' they shone, 
Suld not him blind fro' love that is pertite ; 
All love is lost but upon God alone. 

The Merle said. Love is cause of honoiu* aye. 
Love makis cowards manhood to purchase. 
Love makis kuichtis luirdy at essay. 
Love makis wretches full of largeness, 
Love makis sweir folks fiill of business, 
Love makis sluggards fresh and well be seen, 
Love changes vice in virtuous nobleness ; 
A lustv life in Lovis service been. 
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The Nightingale said, True is the contrary ; 
Sic frustis loye it blindis men so &r, 
Into their mindB it makis them to vary; 
In fiilse vain glory they so drunken are, 
Their wit is went, of woe they are not waur, 
While that all worship away be fro' them gone, 
Fame, goods, and strength; wherefore well say I daur, 
All love is lost but upon God alone. 

Then said the Merle, Mine en-or I confess : 
This frustis love is all but vanity : 
Blind ignorance me gave sic hardiness, 
To ai^e so again' the verity ; 
Wherefore I counsel every man that he 
With love not in the feindis net be tone. 
But love the love that did for his love die : 
AU love is lost but upon God alone. 

Then sang they both with voices loud and clear ; 
The Merle sang, Man, love God that has thee wrought. 
The Nightingale sang, Man, love the Lord most dear, 
That thee and all this world made of nought. 
The Merle said. Love him that thy love has sought 
Fro' heaven to earth, and here took flesh and bone. 
The Nightingale sang. And with his dead thee bought : 
All love is lost, but upon him alone. 

Then flew thir birdis o'er the boughis sheen. 
Singing of love amang the leavis small ; 
Whose eidant plead yet made my thoughtis greiu. 
Both sleeping, waking, in rest and in travail : 
Me to recomfort most it does avail, 
Again for love, when love I can find none. 
To think how sung this Merle and Nightingale; 
All love is lost but upon God alone. 
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\T0 longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
-i-l Thau you shall hear the surly sullen hell 
Give warning to the world, that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest wormu to dwell ! 
Nay, if you read tliis line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me tlien should make you woo. 
if (I say) you look upon this vei'sc, 
When I perhaps comiwunded am with uluy, 
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Do not 80 much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss ; 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer'd woe ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefe have done their spite, 
But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 
When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in ever}' thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and Icap'd with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make me any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they gi*ew : 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were bnt sweet, but figures of delight, 
Dra^-n after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 
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My love is strengthen'd, though more weak iu seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear : 
That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper days : 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burdens every bough. 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight 
Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue. 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth 's imknown, although his height be taken. 

Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle^s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out e'en to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



DECEIT OP ORNAMENT. 



The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and cx)n'upt, 
But being seasoned with a giucious voice, 
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Obscures the show of evil ? Id religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament 1 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 

As Btairs of «md, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 

Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ! 

And these assume but valoiu*'s excrement. 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

And you shall see 'tis purchased by the weight, 

Which therein works a miracle in nature. 

Making them lightest that wear most of it. 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 

Upon supposed &imcss; often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the gilded shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word. 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

T' entrap the wisest : therefore, thou gaudy gold. 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 

Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead, 

Which rather threaten'st than dost promise aught, 

Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 

And here choose I ; joy be the consequence. 
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DESCRIPTION OP A NIGHT IN A CAMP. 

From camp to camp, thro' the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly soimds, 
That the fix*d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch. 
Fire answers fire ; and through their paly flames, 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd &ce. 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents, 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 
With bufify hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers and secure in soul. 
The confident and over-lusty French 
For the low-rated English play at dice, 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night. 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit ][iatiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger : and their gesture sad 
(Investing lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats) 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. 0, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry praise and glory on his head ! 
For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 
Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, fiiends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal fece there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
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Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 
But fireshly looks, and overbears attaint, 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks ; 
A largess universal, like the sun, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear. 



PERSEVERANCE. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoiu^'d 
As fest as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 
Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast : Keep, then, the path ; 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue; if you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost. 

Or, like a gallant horse, fall'n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled on : then what they do in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours ; 

For Time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 
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Grasps in the comer : Welcome ever smiles, 

And Farewell goes out sighing. ! let not Virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; for l>eauty, wit. 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating Time. 



ODE TO THE MEMORY OF SHAKSPEARR. 



TO draw no envy, Shakspeare, on thy name 
Am I thus ample to thy book and &me ; 
While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 
Tis true, and all men's suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise : 
For silliest ignorance on these would light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 
Or blind affection, which doth ne'er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 
And think to ruin, where it seem'd to raise. 
But thou art proof against them, and, indeed. 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need 
I therefore will begin : Soul of the age ! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or S{)enser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 
I mean with great but disproportion'd Muses : 

K 
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For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou had small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee I will not seek 

For names ; but call forth thund'ring Eschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread. 

And shake a stage : or when thy socks were on. 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

"When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury, to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joy'd to wear the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spim, and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated and deserted lie. 

As they were not of nature's family. 

Yet must I not give nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part 

For though the poet's matter nature be. 

His art doth give the flEishion; and, that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses' anvil ; turn the same. 
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And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet *s made as well as bom. 

And such wert thou ! Look how the father's fiice 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakspeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well turned and true filed lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandish'd at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon 1 what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 

That so did take Eliza and our James ! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage,' 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 

Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like 

night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume's light ! 
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THE OAK AMD THE BKIEK. 



THBBE grew aii aged tree on the green, 
A goodlj Oak sometime had it been, 
With armfl full strong and largely display'd, 
Bnt of their laiveB they were dianmy'd : 
The body big and mightily pight. 
Throughly rooted, and of wondrous height; 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And moL'hel mast to the husband did yield, 
And with his nuts larded many swine, 
But now the gray moss marred his rine. 
His bared bougiie were beaten with storms, 
His top was bald, and wasted with worms, 
His honour decay "d, hia branches Bore. 

Hard by his ade grew a bragging Bricre, 
Which proudly thrust into th" element, 
And seemed to threat the firmament : 
It vaa embelliaht with blossoms fair. 
And thereto aye wonted to repair 
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The ahepherd's daughters to gather flowrcs, 
To paint theu* garlands with his colowres, 
And in his small bushes used to shroud, 
The sweet nightingale singing so loud, 
Which made this foolish Briere wex so bold, 
That on a time he cast him to scold, 
And sneb the good Oak, for he was old. 

Why stands there (quoth he) thou brutish block 1 
Nor for fiiiit nor for shadow serves thy stock ; 
Seest how fresh my flowres been spread. 
Died in lily white and crimson red, 
With leaves engrained in lusty green, 
Colours meet to cloath a maiden queen ? 
Thy waste bigness but cumbers the ground, 
And dirks the beauty of my blossoms round : 
The mouldy moss, which thee accloyeth, 
My cinnamon smell too much annoyeth : 
Wherefore soon I rede thee hence remove, 
Lest thou the price of my displeasure prove. 
So spake this bold Briere with great disdain. 
Little him answer'd the Oak again. 
But yielded, with shame and grief adaw*d, 
That of a weed he was over-craw*d. 

It chanced after upon a day. 
The husband-man's self to come that way, 
Of custom to surview his ground. 
And his trees of state in compass round : 
Him when the spiteful Briere had espyed, 
Causeless complained, and loudly cryed 
Unto his lord, stirring up stem strife : 

O my liege Lord 1 the god of my life. 
Please you ponder yoiu* suppliant's plaint, 
Caused of wrong and cruel constraint. 
Which I yoiu: poor vassal daily endure ; 
And but yoiur goodness the same recure, 
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And like for desperate dole to die^ 
Through felonous force of mine enemy. 

Greatly aghast with this piteous plea, 
Him rested the good man on the lea, 
And bade the Brier in his plaint proceed. 
With painted words then 'gan this proud weed 
(As most usen ambitious folk) 
His coloured crime with craft to cloke. 

Ah, my Sovereign ! lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 
Was not I planted of thine own hand, 
To be the primrose of all thy land, 
With flowering blossoms to furnish the prime, 
And scarlet berries in sommer-time ? 
How falls it then that this faded Oak, 
Whose body is sere, whose branches broke. 
Whose naked arms stretch unto the fire. 
Unto such tyranny doth aspire, 
Hindring with his shade my lovely light. 
And robbing me of the sweet sun's sight 1 
So beat his old boughs my tender side. 
That oft the blood springeth from wounds wide, 
Untimely my flowers forced to fall, 
That been the honour of your coronal ; 
And oft he lets his canker-worms light 
Upon my branches, to work me more spight; 
And of his hoary locks down doth cast. 
Wherewith my fr^sh flowrets been de&st : 
For this, and many more such outrage, 
Craving your godlyhead to assuage 
The rancorous rigour of his might; 
Nought ask I but only to hold my right. 
Submitting me to your good sufferance. 
And praying to be guarded from grievance. 
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To this this Oak cast him to reply 
Well as he couth; but his cuemy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasure, 
That the good man nould stay his leisure, 
But home him basted with furious heat, 
Encreasing his wrath with many a threat ; 
His harmful hatchet he bent in hand, 
(Alas ! that it so ready should stand !) 
And to the field alone he speedeth, 
(Aye little help to harm there needeth) 
Anger nould let him speak to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be. 
But to the root bent his sturdy stroke, 
And made many wounds in the waste Oak. 
The axe's edge did oft turn again. 
As half imwilling to cut the grain, 
Seemed the senseless iron did fear. 
Or to wrong holy eld did forbear; 
For it had been an ancient tree. 
Sacred with many a mystery, 
And often crost with the priests' crew. 
And often hallowed with holy- water dew; 
But like fancies weren foolery. 
And broughten this Oak to this misery ; 
For nought might they quitten him from decay, 
For fiercely the good man at him did lay. 
The block oft groaned under his blow. 
And sighed to see his near overthrow. 
In fine, the steel had pierced his pith, 
Then down to the ground he fell forthwith. 
His wondrous weight made the ground to quake, 
Th' earth shrunk under him, and seem'd to shako ; 
There lieth the Oak pitied of none. 

Now stands the Bricrc like a lord alone, 
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Puff 'd up with pride and vain pleasauce ; 
But all this glee had no continuance : 
For eftsoons winter 'gan to approach, 
The blustering Boreas did encroach, 
And beat upon the solitaiy Briere, 
For now no succour was seen him near. 
Now 'gan him repent his pride too late, 
For naked left and disconsolate, 
The biting frost nipt his stalk dead. 
The watry wet weighed down his head. 
And heap'd snow burdned him so sore. 
That now upright he can stand no more ; 
And being down is trod in the dirt 
Of cattle, and bronzed, and sorely hurt. 
Such was th* end of this ambitious Briere, 
For scorning eld.' 




THE CHURCH PORCH. 

THOU, whose sweet youth ood early hopes inhaace 
Thy rate and price, and tuork thee for a treasure, 
Hearken unto a Verser, who may chance 
Shyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 

A verse may find him, wlio a sermon flies, 

And turn delight iuto a sacrifice. 
Beware of lust; it doth pollute and foul 
Whom Ood in Baptism wash'd with his own blood; 
It blots the lesson written in thy soul; 
The holy lines cannot be understood. 

How dare those eyes upon a Bible look, 

Much less towards God, whose lust is all their book! 
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Wholly abstain, or wed. Thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths ; take no by-ways ; 
But gladly welcome what he doth afiford; 
-y Not grudging, that thy lust hath bounds and stays. 
Continence hath his joy ; weigh both ; and so 
If rottenness have more, let Heaven go. 

If Ood had laid all common, certainly 

Man would have been the endoser ; but since now 

God hath impaled us, on the contrary 

Man breaks the fence, and every ground will plough. 

what were man, might he himself displace ! 

Sure to be cross he would shift feet and fstce. 

Drink not the third glan, which thou canst not tamo, 
When once it is within thee ; but before 
May'st rule it, as thou list : and pour the shame 
Which it would pour on thee, upon the floor. 
It is most just to throw that on the groimd, 
Which would throw me there, if I keep the round. 

He that is drunken may his mother kill 

Big with his sister : he hath lost the reins, 

Is outlaw'd by himself : all kind of ill 

Did with his liquor slide into his veins. 

The drunkard forfeits man, and doth divest 
All worldly right, save what he hath by beast 

• 

Shall I, to please another's wine-sprung mind, 
Lose all mine own ? God hath given me a measure 
Short of his can, and body ; must I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleasure ? 
Stay at the third glass : if thou lose thy hold, 
Then thou art modest, and the wine grows bold. 
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If reason move not gallants, quit the room ; 
(All in a shipwreck shift their several way) 
Let not a common ruin thee entomb : 
Be not a beast in courtesy, but stay, 

Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 

Wine above all things doth God*s stamp de&ce. 

Tet, if thou sin in wine or wantonness, 

Boast not thereof; nor make thy shame thy glory. 

Frailty gets pardon by submissiveness ; 

But he that boasts, shuts that out of his story : 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy. 
With his poor clods of earth, the spacious sky. 

Take not His name, who made thy mouth, in vain : 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse. 

Lust and wine plead a pleasure, avarice gain : 

But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul run for nought, as little fearing : 
Were I an Epicure, I could bate swearing. 

When thou dost tell another's jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need : 
Pink out of tales the mirth, but not the sin. 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 
Play not away the virtue of that name, 
Which is thy best stake, when griefs make thee tame. 

The cheapest sins most dearly punish'd are ; 

Because to shun them also is so cheap : 

For we have wit to mark them, and to spare. 

O crumble not away thy soul's fiiir heap. 
If thou wilt die, the gates of hell are broad : 
Pride and fiill sins have made the way a road. 
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lie not : but let thy heart be true to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both : 
Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

Fly idleness, which yet thou canst not fly 
By dressing, mistressing, and complement. 
If those take up thy day, the sun will cry 
Against thee ; for his light was only lent. 

God gave thy soul brave wings ; put not those feathers 

Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers. 

Art thou a Magistrate ? then be severe : 
If studious ; copy fiur what Time hath blurr'd ; 
Redeem truth from his jaws : if Soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked sword 

Throughout the world. Fool not ; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious Hfe, or grave. 

O England ; full of sin, but most of sloth ; 

Spit out thy phlegm, and fill thy breast with glory ; 

Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 

Transfused a sheepishness into thy story : 
Not that they all are so ; but that the most 
Are gone to grass, and in the pasture lost. 

This loss springs chiefly from our education. 
Some till their ground, but let weeds choke their son ; 
Some mark a partridge, never their child's fashion : 
Some ship them over, and the thing is done. 

Study this art, make it thy great design ; 

And if God's image move thee not, let thine. 
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Some great estates provide, but do not breed 
A mastering mind ; so both are lost thereby ; 
Or else they breed them tender, make them need 
All that they leave : this is flat poverty. 

For he, that needs five thousand pound to live, 

Is full as poor as he that needs but five. 

The way to make thy son rich, is to fill 
His mind with rest, before his trunk with riches ; 
For wealth without contentment, climbs a hill, 
To feel those tempests, which fly over ditches. 
But if thy son can make ten pound his measure, 
Then all thou addest may be called his treasure. 

When thou dost purpose ought, (within thy power) 
Be sure to do it, though it be but small : 
Constancy knits the bones, and makes us stour 
When wanton pleasures beckon us to thrall. 
Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself : 
What natiire made a ship, he ipakes a shelf. 

Do all things like a man, not sneakingly ; 

Think the king sees thee still ; for his King does. 

Simpering is but a lay-hypocrisy: 

Give it a comer, and the clue undoes. 
Who fears to do ill, sets himself to task : 
Who fears to do well, sure should wear a mask. 

Look to thy mouth : diseases enter there. 

Thou hast two sconces, if thy stomach call ; 

Carve, or discourse ; do not a famine fear. 

Who carves, is kind to two ; who talks, to all. 
Look on meat, think it dirt, then eat a bit : 
And say withal. Earth to earth I commit. 
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Slight those who say amidst their sickly healths, 
Thoa livest by rule. What doth not so but man ? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sxm/if that you can, 

From his ecliptic line : beckon the sky. 

Who lives by rule then, keeps good company. 

Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 
And rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 
Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss'd pack. 
Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 

Lose not thyself nor give thy hiunours way : 
God gave them to thee, tmder lock and key. 

By all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself : see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to look in thy chest ; for 'tis thine own ; 

And tumble up and down what thou find'st there. 
Who oannot rest till he good fellows find, 
He breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous : therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 
Never was scraper brave man. Get to live : 
Then live, and use it; else^ it is not true 
That thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
Makes money not a contemptible stone. 

Never exceed thy income. Youth may make 
Even with the year : but age, if it will hit. 
Shoots a bow short, and lessens still his stake. 
As the day lessens, and his life with it. 

Thy children, kindred, friends upon thee call ; 

Before thy journey fiiirly part with all. 
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Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil : 
Lest gaining gain on thee, and make thee dim 
To all things else. Wealth is the conjurer's devil ; 
Whom when he thinks he hath, the devil hath him. 
Gold thou may'st safely touch ; but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. 

What skills it, if a bag of stones or gold 

About thy neck do drown thee ? raise thy head : 

Take stars for money ; stars not to be told 

By any art, yet to be purchased. 

None is so wasteful as the scraping dame : 
She loseth three for one : her soul, rest, fame. 

By no means iiin in debt : take thine own measure. 

Who cannot live on twenty pound a year, 

Cannot on forty : he 's a man of pleasure, 

A kind of thing that 's for itself too dear. 

The curious unthrift makes his clothes too wide, 
And spares himself but would his tailor chide. 

Spend not on hopes. They that by pleading clothes 
Do fortunes seek, when worth and service fail. 
Would have their tale believed for their oaths, 
And are like empty vessels under sail. 

Old courtiers know this : therefore set out so. 
As all the day thou may'st hold out to go. 

In clothes, cheap handsomeness doth bear the bell. 
Wisdom 's a trimmer thing, than shop e'er gave. 
Say not then, This with that lace will do well ; 
But, This with my discretion will be brave. 

Much curiousness is a perpetual wooing. 

Nothing with labour, folly long a doing. 
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Play not for gain, but sport. Who plays for more 
Than he can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart : 
Perhaps his wife's too, and whom she hath bore ! 
Servants and churches also play their part. 
Only a herald, who that way doth pass, 
Finds his crack'd name at length in the church-glass. 

If yet thou love game at so dear a rate, 
Learn this, that hath old gamesters dearly cost : 
Dost lose ? rise up : dost win ? rise in that state. 
Who strive to sit out losing hands, are lost. 
Game is a civil gunpowder, in peace 
Blowing up houses with their whole increase. 

In conversation boldness now bears sway. 

But know, that nothing can so foolish be 

As empty boldness : therefore first assay 

To stuff thy mind with solid bravery ; 

Then march on gallant : get substantial worth : 
Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

* 

Be sweet to all. Is thy complexion sour 1 
Then keep such company ; make them thy allay : 
Get a sharp wife, a sei*vant that will lour. 
A stumbler stumbles least in rugged way. 

Command thyself in chief. He life's war knows, 
Whom all his passions follow, as he goes. 

Catch not at quarrels. He that dares not speak 
Plainly and home, is coward of the two. 
Think not thy feme at every twitch will break : 
By great deeds show, that thou canst little do ; 

And do them not : that shall thy wisdom be ; 

And change thy temperance into bravery. 
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If that thy feme with every toy be posed, 
'Tis a thin web, which poisonous fiincies make ; 
But the great soldier's honour was composed 
Of thicker stuff, which would endure a shake. 

Wisdom picks friends ; civility plays the rest. 

A toy shunned cleanly passeth with the best. 

Laugh not too much : the witty man laughs least : 
For wit is news only to ignorance. 
Less at thine own things laugh ; lest in the jest 
Thy person share, and the conceit advance. 

Make not thy sport, abuses : for the fly, 

That feeds on dung, is coloured thereby. 

Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 
Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness. 
These are the scum, with which coarse wits abound : 
The fine may spare these well, yet not go less. 

All things are big with jest : nothing that's plain 

But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 

Wit's an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer : 
Hast thou the knack ] pamper it not with liking : 
But if thou want it, buy it not too dear. 

Many affecting wit beyond their power. 

Have got to be a dear fool for an hour. 

A sad wise valour is the brave complexion. 
That leads the van, and swallows up the cities. 
The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infection. 
Or a fired beacon frighteth from his ditties. 

Then he's the sport : the mirth then in him rests. 

And the sad man is cock of all his jests. 

p 
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Towards great persons use respective boldness : 
That temper gives them theirs, and yet doth take 
Nothing from thine : in service, care, or coldness, 
Doth rateably thy fortunes mar or make. 
Feed no man in his sins : for adulation 
Doth make thee parcel-devil in damnation. 

Envy not greatness ; for thou makest thereby 
Thyself the worse, and so the distance greater. 
Be not thine own worm : yet such jealousy, 
As hurts not others, but may make thee better, 

Is a good spur. Correct thy passion's spite ; 

Then may the beasts draw thee to happy light. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 

The place its honour for the person's sake. 

The shrine is that which thou dost venerate ; 

And not the beast, that bears it on his back. 
I care not though the cloth of state should be 
Not of rich arras, but mean tapestry. 

Thy friend put in thy bosom : wear his eyes 
Still in thy heart, that he may see what's there. 
If cause require, thou art his sacrifice ; 
Thy drops of blood must pay down aU his fiwe ; 

But love is lost ; the way of friendship's gone ; 

Though David had his Jonathan, Christ lus John. 

Yet be not surety, if thou be a father. 

Love is a personal debt. I cannot give 

My children's right, nor ought he take it : rather 

Both friends should die, than hinder them to live. 

Fathers first enter bonds to nature's ends ; 

And are her sureties, ere they are a friend's. 
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If thou be single, all thy goods and ground 

Submit to love ; but yet not more than all. 

Give one estate, as one life. None is boimd 

To work for two, who brought himself to thrall. 
God made me one man ; love makes me no more, 
Till labour come, and make my weakness score. 

In thy discourse, if thou desire to please : 
All such is courteous, useful, new, or witty : 
Usefuhiess comes by labour, wit by ease ; 
Courtesy grows in coiul; ; news in the city. 

Get a good stock of these, then draw the card ; 

That suits him best, of whom thy speech is heard. 

Entice all neatly to what they know best ; 

For so thou dost thyself and him a pleasure : 

(But a proud ignorance will lose his rest. 

Rather than show his cards :) steal from his treasure 
What to ask further. Doubts well-raised do lock 
The speaker to thee, and preserve thy stock. 

If thou be Master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak, at once : but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech : do not forestall, 
By lavishness, thine own and others* wit» 
As if thou madest thy will. A civil guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast. 

Be calm in arguing : for fierceness makes 

Error a &ult, and truth discourtesy. 

Why should I feel another man's mistakes 

More, than his sicknesses or poverty ? 
In love I should : but anger is not love, 
Nor wisdom neither : therefore gently move. 

p2 
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Calmness is great advantage : he that lets 
Another chase, may warm him at his fire : 
Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets ; 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. 

Truth dwells not in the clouds : the bow that's there 
Doth often aim at, never liit the sphere. 

Mark what another says : for many are 
Full of themselves, and answer their own notion. 
Take aU into thee ; then with equal care 
Balance each dram of reason, like a potion. 

If truth be with thy friend, be with them both : 
Share in the conquest, and confess a troth. 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men's wants and will, 

And meet them there. AU worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit ; who aimeth at the sky. 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 

A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 

Ciures both a fever and lethargicness. 

Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where, 
And when, and how the business may be done. 
Slackness breeds worms ; but the sure traveller. 
Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 
Active and stirring spirits live alone : 
Write on the others, Here lies such a one. 
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Slight not the smallest loss, whether it be 
In love or honour : take account of all : 
Shine like the sun in every comer ; see 
Whether thy stock of credit swell, or fall. 

Who say, I care not, those I give for lost; 

And to instruct them, 'twill not quit the cost. 

Scorn no man's love, though of a mean degree ; 

(Love is a present for a mighty king ;) 

Much less make any one thine enemy. 

As guns destroy, so many a little sling. 
The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that he may chance to use. 

All foreign wisdom doth amount to this, 

To take all that is given ; whether wealth. 

Or love, or language ; nothing comes amiss : 

A good digestion tumeth all to health : 
And then as far as fair behaviour may, 
Strike off all scores ; none are so clear as they. 

Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 

All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill : 

Embrace their activeness, not vanities. 

Who follows all things, forfeiteth his will. 
If thou observest strangers in each fit, 
In time they'll run thee out of all thy wit. 

Affect in things about thee cleanliness. 
That all may gladly board thee, as a flower. 
Slovens take up their stock of noisomeness 
Beforehand, and anticipate their last hour. 

Let thy mind's sweetness have his operation 

Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. 
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In alms regard thy means, and others' merit 

Think heaven a better bargain, than to give 

Only thy single market-money for it. 

Join hands with Qod to make a man to live. 
Give to all something ; to a good poor man, 
Till thou change names, and be where he began. 

Man is God's image ; but a poor man is 
Christ's stamp to boot : both images regard. 
God reckons for him, coxmts the favour his : 
Write, So much given to God ; thou shalt be heard. 
Let thy abns go before, and keep heaven's gate 
Open for thee ; or both may come too late. 

Restore to God his due in tithe and time ; 

A tithe purloin'd cankers the whole estate. 

Simdays observe : think when the bells do chime, 

*Tis angels' music ; therefore come not late. 
God then deals blessings : if a king did so. 
Who would not haste, nay give, to see the show 1 

Twice on the day his due is understood ; 
For all the week thy food so oft he gave thee. 
Thy cheer is mended ; bate not of the food. 
Because 'tis better, and perhaps may save thee. 

Thwart not the Almighty God : be not cross. 

Fast when thou wilt ; but then 'tis gain, not loss. 

Though private prayer be a brave design, 
Yet public hath more promises, more love : 
And love's a weight to hearts, to eyes a sign. 
We all are but cold suitors ; let us move 

Where it is warmest. Leave thy six and seven; 

Pray with the most : for where most pray, is heaven. 
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When once thy foot enters the church, be bare. 
God is more there, than thou : for thou art there 
Only by his permission. Then beware, 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

Ejieeling ne'er spoil'd silk stocking : quit thy state. 

All equal are within the church's gate. 

Resort to sermons, but to prayers most : 
Praying's the end of preaching. be drest; 
Stay not for the other pin : why, thou hast lost 
A joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell doth jest 
Away thy blessings, and extremely flout thee, 
Thy clothes being fast, but thy soul loose about thee. 

In time of service seal up both thine eyes, 
And send them to thy heart ; that spying sin, 
They may weep out the stains by them did rise : 
Those doors being shut, all by the ear comes in. 

Who marks in church-time others' synmietry, 

Makes all their beauty his deformity. 

Let vain or busy thoughts have there no part : 
Bring not thy plough, thy plots, thy pleasures thither. 
Christ purged his temple ; so must thou thy heart. 
All worldly thoughts are but thieves met together 

To cozen thee. Look to thy actions well ; 

For churches either are our heaven or hell. 

Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge ; 
If thou mislike him, thou conceivest him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

The worst speak something good ; if all want senae, 

God takes a text, and preacheth patience. 
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He that gets patience, and the blessing which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains. 
He that by being at church escapes the ditch, 
Which he might fall in by companions, gains. 
He that loves God's abode, and to combine 
With saints on earth, shall one day with them shine. 

Jest not at preacher's language, or expression : 
How know'st thou, but thy sins made him miscarry ? 
Then turn thy faults and his into confession : 
God sent him, whatsoe'er he be : tarry. 
And love him for his Master ; his condition. 
Though it be ill, makes him no ill physician. 

None shall in hell such bitter pangs endure, 
As those who mock at God's way of salvation. 
Whom oil and balsams kill, what salve can cure ? 
They drink with greediness a full damnation. 

The Jews refused thunder ; and we, folly. 

Though God do hedge us in, yet who is holy ? 

• 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 

And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 

Dress and undress thy soul : mark the decay 

And growth of it : if with thy watch, that too 
Bo down, then wind up both ; since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 

In brief, acquit thee bravely ; play the man. 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue : life's poor span 
Make not an ell, by trifling in thy woe. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
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GET up, get up for shame ; the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air ; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew -bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bow'd toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you are not drest, 
Nay, not so much as out of bed ; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And simg their thankful hymns : *tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair ; 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abimdancc upon you ; 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept. 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night : 
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And Titan on the eastern hill 
Betires himself or else stands still 

Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying ; 

Few beads are best, when once we go a Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come ; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 

Made green, and trimmed with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough. 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove ; 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street, 
And open fields, and we not see 't ) 
Come, we 11 abroad, and let *s obey 
The proclamation made for May : 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying, 
But, my Corinna, come, let 's go a Maying. 

There 's not a budding boy or girl, this day. 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with whitethorn laden home. 
Some have despatched their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream ; 
And some have wept, and woo*d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 
Many a green gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament ; 
Many a jest told of the key's betraying 
This night, and locks picked ; yet w' are not a Maying. 
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Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless follj of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast awaj as does the sun; 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again ; 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight, 

Lies drown'd with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let 's go a Maying. 




MUSIC'S DUEL 



NOW westward Sol had speut tlie richest beams 
Of noon's high glory, when hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat, 
Under protection of an oak, there sat 
A sweet lute's master; in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day's heat, and his own hot cares. 
Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, como from the neighbouring wood 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 
Their muse, their syren, harmless syren she); 
There stood she list'ning, and did entertain 
The music's soft report : and mould the same 
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In her own murmurs ; that whatever mood 

His curious fingers lent, her voice made good. 

The man perceived his rival, and her art ; 

Disposed to give the light-foot lady sport, 

Awakes his lute, and 'gainst the fight to come 

Informs it in a sweet prseludium 

Of closer strains, and ere the war begin, 

He lightly skirmishes on every string 

Charged with a flying touch ; and straightway she 

Carves out her dainty voice as readily. 

Into a thousand sweet distinguished tones, 

And reckons up in soft divisions 

Quick volumes of wild notes, to let him know, 

By that shrill taste, she could do something too. 

His nimble hand's instinct then taught each string 
A cap'ring cheerfulness, and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently raah 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash 
Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that, then quick returning, skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 
She measures every measure, everywhere 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in doubt 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 
Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 
A clear un wrinkled song ; then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 
By short diminutives, that being rear'd 
In controverting warbles, evenly shared, 
With her sweet self she wrangles ; he amazed, 
That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 
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Strains higher yet, that, tickled with rare art, 
The tattling strings, each breathing in his part^ 
Most kindly do &11 out ; the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdains the treble's grace ; 
The high-perch*d treble chirps at this, and chides, 
Until his finger (moderator) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th* harvest of death's field, and woo 
Men's hearts into their hands : this lesson too 
She gives them back : her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her skill, 
And folds in wav'd notes, with a trembling bill, 
The pliant series of her slippery song ; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund'ring volleys float 
And roll themselves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, still'd out of her breast ; 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar'd nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 
Music's best seed-plot ; when in ripen'd airs 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops, plough'd by her breath 
Which there reciprocally laboureth. 
In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire 
Sounded to th' name of great Apollo's lyre ; 
Whose silver roof rings with the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipp'd angel-imps, that swill their throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the ears of men, 
To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their matins sing 
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(Most divine service): whose so early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 
There might you hear her kindle her soft voice, 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noise ; 
And lay the ground-work of her hopeful song, 
Still keeping in the forward stream so long, 
Till a sweet whirlwind (striving to get out) 
Heaves her soft bosom, wanders round about. 
And makes a pretty earthquake in her breast. 
Till the fledged notes at length forsake their nest, 
Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sky, 
Wing'd with their own wild echoes, prattling fly. 
She opes the flood-gate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 
On the wav'd back of every swelling strain. 
Rising and falling in a pompous train. 
And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note ; 
Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war's hoarse bird ; 
Her little soul is ravish'd, and so pour'd 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is placed 
Above herself, music's enthusiast. 

Shame now and anger mix*d a double stain 
In the musician's face : ' Yet, once again. 
Mistress, I come : now reach a strain, my lute. 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute. 
Or tune a song of victory to me. 
Or to thyself sing thine own obsequy,' 
So said, his hands sprightly as fire he flings, 
And with a quavering coyness tastes the strings : 
The sweet-lipp'd sisters musically frighted. 
Singing their fears, are fearfldly delighted : 
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Trembling as when Apollo's golden hairs 
Are fikiu'd and frizzled in the wanton airs 
Of his own breath, which, married to his lyre. 
Doth tune the Bpheres, and make heaven's self look higher ; 
From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
Feels mumc's pulse ia all her arteries ; 
Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads, 
His fingers struggle with the vocal threads; 
Following those little rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Those parts of sweetness which with nectar drop, 
Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cup: 
The humorous strings expound his learned touch 
By various glosses i now they seem to grutch, 
And murmur in a buzzing din, then gingle 
In shrill-tongued accents, striving to be single; 
Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke, 
Gives life to some new grace ; thus doth he invoke 
Sweetness by all her names : thus, bravely thus 
(Fraught with a fury so harmonious) 
The lute's light genius now does proudly rise, 
Heaved on the surges of swoll'n rhapsodies ; 
Whose flourish (meteor-like) doth curl the air 
&an\\ of Ingti-bom ianciee, here and there 

a liidy measures, and anon 

e on tlic stitl touch of a tender tone, 

e trembling murmurs, melting in wild airs, 

a to and fro, complaining his sweet cares ; 

uuso tboBo ]irooiQus mysteries that dwell 

H nivinird Boul he dare not tell, 

jFt whisper (o tlie world ; thus do they vary, 

ttich string luM note, as if they meant to carry 

^ Their lUfthtcr'B blL«t soul (snatch'd out at his ears 

lly a Bti'oiis fcslnsy) through all the spheres 
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Of music's heavon ; and seat it there on high, 

In th' empyreum of pure harmony. 

At length (after so long, so loud a strife 

Of all the strings, still breathing the best life 

Of blest variety, attending on 

His fingers' fairest revolution 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a Ml) 

A fuU-mouth'd diapason swallows all. 

This done, ho lists what she would say to this 
And she, although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat, 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note. 
Alas ! in vain ! for while (sweet soul) she tries 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chatt'ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, raised in a natural tone ; 
She fails, and failing grieves, and giieving dies : 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor's prize, 
Falling upon his lute : Oh, fit to have 
(That lived so sweetly), dead, so sweet a grave ! 
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Tke firH Scene ducovers a wUd mood. 
The Attendant Spirit deieendt or enten. 

BEFORE the starry thresbold of Jove's court 
My nmiiBion ia, where those immortal ehapeB 
Of bright atrial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the amoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth ; and, with low-though ted care 
Confined and poetor'd Id this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Untnindful of the crown that virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true servants. 
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Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be, that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key. 
That opes the palaoe of eternity : 
To such my ^rand is : and, but for such, 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream. 
Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 
That like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep : 
Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By course commits to several governments, 
And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents : but this isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main. 
He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities ; 
And all this tract that fronts the £Edling sun 
A noble peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, with temper d awe to guide 
An oldiuid haughty nation, proud in arms : 
Where his fair ofispring nursed in princely lore, 
Are coming to attend their father's state, 
And new-entrusted sceptre : but their way 
Ides through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood. 
The nodding horror of whoso shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger; 
And here their tender age might suffer peril. 
But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 
I was despatch'd for their defence and guard ; 
And listen why ; for I will tell you now 
What never yet was heard in talc or song. 
From old or modem bard, in hall or bower. 
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Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush'd the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe's island fell, (who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape. 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine?) 
This nymph, that gazed upon his clustering locks 
With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth. 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more. 
Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus named ; 
Who, ripe and frolic of his frill-grown age, 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
At last betakes him to this ominous wood; 
And in this thick shelter of black shades embowered, 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 
Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 
To quench the drought of Phoebus ; which as they taste 
(For most do taste, through fond intemperate thirst), 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance^ 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear. 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 
All other parts remaining as they were ; 
And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 
And all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 
Therefore when any, fiavour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade ; 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
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I ihoot from heaven, to give him mfe convoy, 
Ah now I do. But first 1 must put off 
These my sky robes spun out of Iris' woof, 
And take the weeds and likeneea of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 
Who with hie soft pipe, and smooth dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar. 
And hush the waving woods ; nor of less &ith. 
And in this office of his mountain watch 
Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 
Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 
Of hateful step ; I must be viewless now. 

Comts entert with a charming rod in one hand, hit fftrut in 
the other ; with him a rout of montteri, headed like sundrj/ 
torU of wild beaitt, but otheneite like men and women, their 
apparel glittering; thej/ come in making a riotout and 
unrul!/ noite, with torchet in their handi. 

Contra. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. 
Now the top of heaven doth bold ; 
And the gilded oar of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 
And the slope sun hia upward beam 
Shoota against the dusky pole, 
Padng toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the EasL 
Meanwhile, welcome joy, and feast, 
Uidnight shout, nnd reveliy, 
Tipsy dance, and Jollity. 
Braid your locks with rosy twine. 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
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Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire. 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

And, on the tawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the pert fairies, and the dapper elves ; 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim. 

The wood-nymphs, deck'd with daisies trim. 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 

What hath night to do with sleep 1 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin ; 

*Tis only daylight that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 

Hail, goddess of noctimial sport, 

Dark-veil'd Cotytto ! to whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches bums : mysterious dame, 

That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air ; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecate, and befriend 

Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out ; 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice mom, on the Indian steep 

From her cabined loophole peep. 
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And to the telltale suu descry 

Our concealed solemnitj. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fiuitastic round. 

The Measure. 

Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees ; 

Our number may affiright : some virgin sure 

(For so I can distmguish by mme art) 

Beni^ted in these woods. Now to my charms, 

And to my wily trains : I shall ere long 

Be well stocked with as fiiir a herd as grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spongy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 

And give it fidse presentments, lest the place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight ; 

Which must not be, for that's against my course : 

I^ under fidr pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-placed words of glozing coiui;esy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about this country gear. 

But here she comes : I £urly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

The Ladt enters. 

Lady. This way the noise was, if mine car be true, 
My beet guide now : methought it was the sound 




Of riot, and ill-managed merriment, 
Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe, 
Stirs up among the loose uoletter'd hiudB; 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges full. 
In wanton danc6 they pmiae the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods ELmiss. I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness, and swill'd insolence. 
Of such late wassulera ; yet, oh ! where else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood! 
My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
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With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 
Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side, 
To hring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. 
They left me then, when the grey-hooded even. 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not back. 
Is now the labour of my thoughts ; 'tis likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too hr ; 
And envious darkness, ere they could return. 
Had stole them from me : else, thievish night. 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill*d their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give duo light 
To the misled and lonely traveller ? 
This is the place, as well as I may guess. 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife and perfect in my listening ear ; 
What might this be ? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men's names, 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound, 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 

welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 
And thou, unblemish'd form of Chastity ! 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 
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Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unajBsail'd. 
Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 
I did not err, there does a silver cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 
And casts a gleam over this tufted grove : 
I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
I'll venture ; for my new-enliven'd spirits 
Prompt me : and they perhaps are not fisir off. 

SONO. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that livest unseen. 
Within thy aery shell. 
By slow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well : 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are 1 
0, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven's harmonies. 

Enter CoMUS. 

Comus. Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment 1 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 




Of ulenoe, through the empty vaulted night, 
At every &I1 smoothing the raven down 
Of darkneBB, till it smiled 1 I have oft heai-d 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 
Amidst the flowery kirtled Kaiodee, 
Culling their potent lierbs and baleful drugs; 
Who, OS they sung, would take the prison'd soul, 
And lap it in El^ium : Scylla wept. 
And chid her bnrking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdia murmur'd soft applause ; 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense, 
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And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight ; 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. I'll speak to her, 

And she shall be my queen. Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 

Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

Dwell'st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 

Lady. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is address'd to unattending ears; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever'd company, 
Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Comus. What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus] 

Lady. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

Comu^. Could that divide you from near-ushering guides? 

Lady. They left me weary on a grassy turf, 

Comiui. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 

Lady. To seek i' the valley some cool friendly spring. 

Comtts. And left your fair side all unguarded, lady? 

Lady. They were but twain, and purposed quick return, 

Comus. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 

Lady. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 

Comus. Imports their loss beside the present need? 

Lady. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

Comus. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ? 

Lady. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. 

Comus. Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the ftirrow came, 
And the swink'd hedger at his supper sat ; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 

u 
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Plucking ripe cliisters from the tender shoots ; 

Their port was more than human as they stood : 

I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i' the plighted clouds. I was awe-struck, 

And, as I past, I worshipt ; if those you seek. 

It were a journey like the path to heaven. 

To help you find them. 

Zady, Gentle villager. 

What readiest way would bring me to that place 1 

Comtu. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 

Lady, To find out that, good shepherd, I supposa 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 
Would overtask the best land pilot's art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practised feet 

Comus. I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wide wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; 
And if your stray attendants be yet lodged, 
Or shroud within these Umits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low roosted lark 
From her thatch'd pallet rouse ; if otherwise, 
I can conduct you, lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 
Till further quest. 

Lady. Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
In courts of princes, where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
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Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion'd strength. Shepherd, lead on. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter the Two Brothers. 

EL Br, Unmuffle, ye faint stars ; and thou, fair moon. 
That wont'st to love the traveller's benison. 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amlwr cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns hero 
In double night of darkness and of shades ; 
Or, if your influence be quite dammed up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of streaming hght; 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Sec. Br. Or, if our eyes 

Be barr'd that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or soimd of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering. 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But, that hapless virgin, our lost sister ! 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles ? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 
Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement and a£&*ight ? 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ! 

El. Br. Peace, brother : be not over exquisite 

h2 
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To cafit the fashion of uncertain evils ; 

For grant they 1x5 so ; while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ! 

I do not think my sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipled in virtue's book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm though t4?, 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And wisdom's self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse, contemplation. 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day : 

But he, that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sec, Br. 'Tis most true, 

That musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish. 
Or do his grey hairs any violence ? 
But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
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Laden with blooming gold, had nocd the guard 
Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye, 
To save her blossoms and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the imsumi'd heaps 
Of miser s treasure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity. 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjiu^d in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both. 
Lest some ill greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. 

El. Br, I do not, brother, 

Infer, as if I thought my sister's state 
Secure, without all doubt or controversy ; 
Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 
Which you remember not. 

Sec, Br. What hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that ? 

El. Br, I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength. 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term'd her own : 
'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity : 
She, that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 
And, like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen. 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the sacred rays of chastity. 
No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
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Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea^ there where very desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shagged with homd sliades, 

She may pass on with unblench'd majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 

No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o*er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece, 

To testify the arms of chastity? 

Hence had the himtress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste. 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness, 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' the woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield. 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

Wherewith she freez'd her foes to congeal'd stone. 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity. 

And noble grace that dash'd brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe 1 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt : 

And, in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross car can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 

The unpolluted' temple of the mind. 
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And turns it by degrees to the souFs essence, 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Sec, Br. How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

El, Br, List, list j I hear 

Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 

Sec, Br. Methought so too ; what should it be 1 

El. Br, For certain, 

Either some one like us night-founder*d here, 
Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst. 
Some roving robber, calling to his fellows. 

Sec. Br. Heaven keep my sister ! Again, again, and near ! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

El. Br. Ill halloo. 

If ho be fiiendly, he comes well ; if not. 
Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us. 

ErUer the Attendant Spirit, habited like a ShepIiercL 

That halloo I should know; what are you ? speak. 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 




Spir, What voico is thntl my young lord t &i>ca.k i^iu. 

Sec. Br. O brother, 'tis my father's slieplicrtl, sure. 

El. £r. Tliyrsis, whose artful strains liave oft dclny'il 
The hudiUiiig brook to hear his nmdrignl, 
Aiid awt-etcii'd every musk-roso of the diile 1 
How earnest thou here, good swtua? hath any mm 
Slipt from the fold, or youug kid lost his ikra, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook 1 
How oouldst thou Bnd this dark scquestcr'd nook f 

Spir. my loved master's heir, and hia next joy, 
1 come not here on such a triviid toy 
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As a stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf ; not all the fleecy wealth, 
That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 
But, my virgin lady, where is she ] 
How chance she is not in your company ? 

El, Br, To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 

Spir, Aye me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 

EL Br. What fears, good Thyrsis ? Pr'ythce briefly show. 

Spir, ril tell thee : 'tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so cstoem'd by shallow ignorance). 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly muse. 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire cliimeras, and enchanted isles. 
And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads to hell ; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe bom, great Comus, 
Deep skiird in all his nfiother's witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup 
With many murmurs mix'd, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks. 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mintage 
Character'd in the face : this have I learnt 
Tending my flocks hard by i' the hilly crofts, 
Tliat brow this bottom glade ; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl, 
Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 
In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 
Vet have they many baits and guileful spells. 
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« 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late^ by then the chewing flocks 

Had ta*en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 

Rapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy. 

Till &ncy had her fill ; but, ere a close. 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And fiU'd the air with barbarous dissonance ; 

At which I ceased, and listened them awhile, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds. 

That draw the litter of close-curtain'd sleep ; 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distill*d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even sUence 

Was took ere she was aware, and wish'd she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death : but, ! ere long, 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honour'd lady, your dear sister. 

Amazed I stood, harrow'd with grief and fear. 

And, poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou sing^st, how near the deadly snare ! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 

Till guided by mine car, I found the place, 

Where that damn*d wizard, hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I know), had met 



■^ 
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Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 
The aidless innocent lady, his wish'd prey, 
Who gently ask'd if ho had seen such two. 
Supposing him some neighbour villager. 
Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess'd 
Ye were the two she meant ; with that I sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you here; 
But farther know I not. 

Sec. Br, night and shades ! 

How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot 
Against the unarm'd weakness of one viipn, 
Alone and helpless 1 Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother ? 

Bl. Br. Yes, and keep it still ; 

Lean on it safely ; not a period 
Shall be imsaid for me; against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call chance, this I hold firm : 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall'd ; 
Yea, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness; when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed; if this fiul, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble. But come, let's on. 
Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven 
May never this just sword be lifted up; 
But for that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 
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"Twixt Africa and Ind, I'll find him out, 
And force him to return his purchase back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Cursed as his life. 

Spir, Alas ! good venturous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish ciianns : 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

El, Br. Why pr'ytheo, shepherd. 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near. 
As to make this relation? 

Spir. Care, and utmost shifts, 

How to secure the lady from surprisal. 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad. 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skill 'd 
In every virtuous plant, and healing herb, 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th' morning ray. 
He loved mo well, and oft would beg me sing ; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit and hearken, even to ecstasy. 
And in requital o^ie his leathern scrip. 
And shew me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling tlieir strange and vigorous faculties. 
Amongst the rest, a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, ho cuU'd me out; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 
But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 
Unknown, and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon : 
And yet more mcd'cinal is it than that moly, 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
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He caird it Hsemony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovereign use 

'Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies' apparition. 

I pursed it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell'd : 

But now I find it true ; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter though disguised, 

Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came oflf : if you have this about you 

(As I will give, you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 

And brandish'd blade rush on him : break his glass. 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 

But seize his wand; though he and his curs'd crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 

Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke. 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

EL Br, Thyrsis, lead on apace, I'll follow thee; 
And some good angel bear a shield before us. 

The scene changes to a stately palace, set out with a manner of 
deliciousness ; soft mime; tables spread with all dainties. 
CoMus appears ivith his rabble, and the Lady set in an 
enchanted chair, to whom he offers his gUiss, which she puts 
by, and goes about to rise. 

CoMUS. 

Nay, lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand. 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaster, 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was. 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 

Lady. Fool, do not boast; 
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Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charme, although this oorpond rind 
Thou hast immanaclod, while Heaven sees good. 

Comtu. Why are you vex'd, ladyT Why do you frown ? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow fiiee far : see, here bo all the pleasures 
That fancy can b^t on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 
And fint, beh(dd t^is cordial julep hero. 




That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix'd : 
Not tliat Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-bom Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life BO friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself. 
And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy i 
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But you invert the oovenants of her trust, 
And harshly deal like an ill borrower, 
With that which you received on other terms ; 
Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist^ 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
That have been tired all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted ; but> fEiir vii^gin, 
This will restore all soon. 

Lady, Twill not, false traitor ! 

'T\dll not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banish'd from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abode. 
Thou told'st me of 1 what grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters 1 Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Hast thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With visor*d falsehood and base forgery 1 
And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute ? 
Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer ; none 
But such as are good men can give good things ; 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govem'd and wise appetite. 

Comus, foolishness of men ! that lend their oars 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts fix)m the Cynic tub. 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence. 
Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a fuU and unwithdrawing hand. 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
Throngmg the seas with spawn innumerable. 
But all to please and sate the curious taste ? 
And set to work millions of spinning worms. 
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That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair'd silk, 

To deck her sons ; and that no comer might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutch'd the all-worshipt ore and precious gems, 

To store her children with : if all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The All-giver woidd be unthank*d, would be impraised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despised ; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master. 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 

And live like nature's bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight. 

And strangled with her waste fertility ; 

The earth cumber'd, and the wing'd air dark'd with phimes, 

The herds would over- multitude their lords. 

The sea o'er-fraught would swell, and the unsought diamonds 

Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inured to light, and come at last 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, lady : be not coy, and be not cozen'd 

With that same vaunted name, virginity. 

Beauty is nature*s coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must be current ; and the good thereof 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose, 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 

Beauty is natiu*e's brag, and must be shewn 

In courts, and feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence; coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
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The sampler, and to teaze the housewife s wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the mom] 
There was another meaning in these gifts ; 
Think what, and be advised ; you are but young yet. 
Lady. I had not thought to have imlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes. 
Obtruding false rules prank'd in reason's garb. ^ 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature, 
As if she would her children should be liotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good. 
That live according to her sober laws, 
And holy dictate of spare temperance. 
If every just man, that now pines with want. 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pamper'd luxuiy 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, 
And she no whit encumber d with her store ; 
And then the Giver would be better thank'd, 
His praise due paid : for swinish gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted, base ingratitude. 
Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder. Shall I go on] 
Or have I said enough] To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 
Fain would I something say, yet to what end] 
Thou hast not ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notion, and high mystery, 

I 
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That must be utter*d to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of yirginity; 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence : 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself conyinced. 

Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and shake. 

Till all thy magic structures, rear'd so high, 

Were shattered into heaps o*er thy &Ise head. 

Camtis. She fables not : I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o*er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus, 
To some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 
And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon-laws of oiu: foundation ; 
I must not suffer this : yet 'tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood. 
But this will cure all straight ; one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight. 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste. 

The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his glass out of 
his hand, and break it against the ground : his rout make 
sign of resistance; hut are all driven in. The Attendant 
Spirit comes in. 




Spfret, 

What, have you let the false enchanter 'scape I 
ye mistook, ye should have snatch'd his wand, 
And bound him fast : without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix'd, and motionless. 
Yet stay, be not disturb'd; now I l>ethink me. 
Some other means I have which may be used. 
Which once of Meliboiiis old I learnt, 
The soothcst shepherd that e'er piped on plains. 
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There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 
Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fiiir mnocence to the flood, 
That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play'd, 
Held up her pearled wrists, and took her in. 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall ; 
Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd layers, strewed with asphodel; 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she revived. 
And underwent a quick immortal change, 
Made goddess of the river : still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with precious vial*d liquors heals : 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays. 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the mumming spell, 
If she be right invoked in warbled song; 
For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 
In hard besetting need : this vdW I try. 
And add the power of some adjuring verse. 



Sabrina fiiir. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Uiider tho glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping h^r. 

Listen for dear honour's sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save. 
Listen, and appear to us, 
In Qome of great Oceauus; 
By the earth-shaking I^eptune's maco. 
And Tethys' grave majestic pace. 
By hoary Kereus' wrinkled look. 
And the Carpathian wizard's hook, 
By scaly Triton's winding shell. 
And old sooth-saying Glaucus' spell, 
By Leucothea's lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands, 
By Thetis' tinsel-slippered feet^ 
And the boi^ of Syrens sweet. 
By dead Parthenope'a dear tomb. 
And fair Ligea'a golden comb, 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks ; 
By all the nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy bead, 
From thy coral paven bed. 
And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
Till thou our summons anawer'd have. 
Listen, and save. 




Sabrina ritet, alUnded by WaUr-nymphs, and tmgi. 

By the nwhy-frjogM bant, 

Where growB the willow and the oeier dank. 

My gliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azure aheco 
Of turkois blue, and emerald green. 

That in the channel strays; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I Bet my printlesB feet 
O'er the cowslip's velvet head. 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle swain, at thy request, 
I am here. 

Spir. Goddcsa dear. 
We implore thy powerfiil hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of trae virgin here distrest. 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 

Sabf. Shepherd, 'tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity. 
Brightest lady, look on me ; 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drope, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure; 
Thrice upon thy finger's tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip : 
Next this marble venom'd seat, 
Smeor'd with gvims of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold. 
Now the spell hath lost hia hold; 
And I must haste, ere momiug hour, 
To wait iu Amphitrite's bower. 
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Sabrina descends, and tlie Ladt rises oul of her seal. 

Spir. Virgin daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises' line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills : 
Summer drought, or singed hair, 
Never scorch thy tresses fair. 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud : 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore : 
May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tower and terrace round; 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, lady, while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place. 
Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound. 
Till we come to holier groimd. 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide ; 
And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father's residence. 
Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 
His wished presence ; and beside 
All the swains, that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance resort; 
We shall catch them at their sport. 
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And our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and cheer. 
Gome, let us haste, the stars grow high, 
But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

The scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the Presidents 
Ca^le; then come in Country Dancers, after them the Atten- 
dant Spirit, with the Two Brothers and the Lady. 

SONG. 

Spir, Back, shepherds, back ; enough your play, 
Till next sunshine holiday : 
Here be, without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise. 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the leas. 

This second Song presents them to tfieir Father and Mother. 

Noble lord, and lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight ; 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fiiir branches of yoiu: own; 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth. 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise. 
To triumph in victorious dance 
0*er sensual folly and intemperance. 

Tlie dances being ended, the Spirit epUoguizes. 

Spir, To the ocean now I fly. 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky; 
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There 1 suck the liquid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 
Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosom'd Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring; 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And west-winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedar'd alleys fling 
Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true), 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 
But far above, in spangled sheen. 
Celestial Cupid, her fisimed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Pyscho sweet, entranced, 
After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 
And from her fair imspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom, 
Youth and Joy : so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can nm, 
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Quickly to the green earth's end, 
Where the bow'd welkin low doth bend, 
And from thenoe can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach thee how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 




ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 



rWAS at the royal feast, for Persia w 
L By Philip's warlil^ son ; 

Aloft ia awful state 

The godlike hero sate 
Oil liiu imperial throne: 
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His valiant peers were plac'd around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound ; 

So should desert in arms be crown *d. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair; 
None but the bravo, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fiiir. 

Timotheus, plac*d on high 

Amid the tuneful quire. 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
Such is the power of mighty Love ! 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press'd; 
And while he sought her snowy breast, 
Then round her slender waist he curl'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of tlic world. 
The list'ning crowd admire the lofty soimd; 
A present deity, they shout around ; 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 
With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assimies the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
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The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Somid the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flush 'd with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest fece. 
Now, give the hautboys breath ; he comes ! he comes | 
Bacchus, ever fiiir and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain : 
Fought all his battles o'er again : 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heav'n and earth defied, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse ; 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high estate, 
And welt'ring in his blood ; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of fate below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
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The mighty master smil'd to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twos but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures ; 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying; 
• If the world be worth thy winning ; 

Think, think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So love was crown'd, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fiedr 
Who caus'd his care. 
And sigh*d and look*d, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigli'd and look'd, and sigh'd again. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd. 
The vanquished victor simk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head, 

As awak*d from the dead, 

And, amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries ; 

See the Furies arise ; 

See tlie snakes that tliey rear ! 

How thev hiss in the air, 
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And the sparkles that flash &om their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 
Behold how they toss their torches on high ! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The Princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fir^d another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 

Ere heaving billows leam'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow boimds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With natiure's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown : 
He rais*d a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
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All. the fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants, belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plow ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou : 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy ; 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripen'd year I 

Thee PhoDbus loves, and does inspire ; 

PhoDbus is himself thy sire : 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But, when thou 'st drunk, and danc 'd, and simg 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 

Epicurean animal I ) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 



HOPE. 

HOPE ! of all ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and imiversal cure ! 
Thou captive's fireedom, and thou sick man's health ! 
Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's wealth ! 
Thou manna, which from heaven we eat, 
To every taste a several meat ! 

K 
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Thou strong retreat ! thou sure entailed estate, 

Which nought has power to alienate I 
Thou pleasant, honest flatterer 1 for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone ! 

Hope ! thou first fruits of happiness ! 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success ! 
Thou good preparative, without which our joy 
Does work too strong, and, whilst it cures, destroy ! 

Who out of Fortune's reach dost stand, 

And art a blessing still in hand ! 
Whilst thee her earnest-money we retain, 

We certain are to gain. 
Whether she her bargain break, or else fulfil; 
Thou only good, not worse for ending ill ! 

Brother of Faith ! 'twixt whom and thee 
The joys of heaven and earth divided be I 
Though Faith be heir, and have the fix'd estate, 
Thy portion yet in moveables is great. 

Happiness itself 's all one 

In thee, or in possession ! 
Only the future's thine, the present his ! 

Thine's the more hard and noble bliss : 
Best apprehender of our joys I which hast 
So long a reach, and yet canst liold so fast ! 

Hope 1 thou sad lovers' only friend ! 
Thou way, that may'st dispute it with the end ! 
For love I fear 's a fruit that does delight 
The taste itself, less than the smell and sight. 

Fruition more deceitful is 

Than thou canst be, when thou dost miss • 
Men leave thee by obtaining, and straight flee 

Some other way again to thee ; 
And tliat*s a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which all soon return who travel out. 




TARTANA, OR THE PUID. 



YE Caledonian beauties, who have long 
Been both the muse and subject of my song, 
AsBist your bard, wbo in harmonious lays, 
Designs the glory of your Plfud to raise : 
How my fund breast with blazing ardour glows, 
Whene'er my song on you just praise bestows I 

Phoebus and his imaginary nine, 
With me have lost the title of divine ; 
To no such shadows will I homage pay, 
These to my real musee shall give way — 
My muses who, on smooth meand'ring Tweed, 
Stray through the groTes, or grace the clover mead ; 
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Or these who bathe themselves where haughty Clyde 

Does roaring o'er his lofty cat'racts ride; 

Or you, who on the banks of lofty Tay, 

Drain from the flowers the early dews of May, 

To Tarnish on your cheek the crimson dye, 

Or make the white the falling snow outvie ; 

And you who on Edina's street display 

Millions of matchless beauties every day; 

Ini^ired by you, what poet can desire 

To warm his genius at a brighter fire I 

I sing the Plaid, and sing with all my skill ; 
Moimt then, Fancy, standard to my will ! 
Be strong each thought^ run soft each happy line. 
That gracefulness and harmony may shinej 
Adapted to the beautiful design. 
Great is the subject, vast th' exalted theme. 
And shall stand &ir in endless rolls of fitme! 

The Plaid's antiquity comes first in view — 
Precedence to antiquity is due : 
Antiquity contains a certain spell. 
To make e'en things of little worth excel ; 
To smallest subjects gives a glaring dash, 
Protecting high-bom idiots from the lash : 
Much more 'tis valued, when with merit placed — 
It graces merit, and by merit's graced. 

first of garbs ! garment of happy &te ! 
So long employ'd, of such an antique date ; 
Look back some thousand years, till records fail, 
And lose themselves in some romantic tale, 
We'll find our god-like fathers nobly scom'd 
To be with any other dress adom'd ; 
Before base foreign &shions interwove, 
Which 'gainst their interest and their bravery strove. 
'Twas they could boast their fi*eedom with proud Rome, 
And arm'd in steel, despise the senate's doom ; 
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Whilst o'er the globe their eagle they displa/d, 

And conquered nations prostrate homage paid, 

They, only they, nnoonquer'd stood their ground^ 

And to the mighty empire fix'd the bonnd. 

Our native prince who then supplied the throne, 

In Plaid array*d, magnificently shone ; 

Nor seem*d his purple, or his ermine less, 

Tho' cover'd by the Caledonian dress. 

In this at court the thanes were gaily clad; 

With this the shepherds and the hynds were glad; 

In this the warrior wrapp'd his brawny arms; 

With this our beauteous mothers veil'd their charms; 

When ev'ry youth, and ev'ry lovely maid, 

Deem'd it a dishahille to want their Plaid. 

heavens, how changed ! how little look their race, 
When foreign chains with foreign modes take place; 
When East and Western Indies must combine 

To deck the fop, and make the gewgaw shine 1 
Thus, while the Grecian troops in Persia lay, 
And leam'd the habit to be soft and gay, 
By luxury enerv'd, they lost the day. 

1 ask'd Yarell, what soldiers he thought besti 
And thus he answered to my plain request : 

" Were I to lead battalions out to war, 
And hoped to triumph in the victor's car. 
To gain the loud applause of worthy fame. 
And colimms rais'd to eternise my name, 
I'd choose (had I my choice) that hardy race 
Who fearless can look terrors in the &ce ; 
Who, 'midst the snows, the best of limbs can fold 
In Tartan Plaids, and smile at chilling cold : 
No useless trash should pain my soldiers' back, 
Nor canvas-tents make loaden axles crack ; 
No rattling silks I'd to my standards bind. 
But bright Tartanas waving in the wind : 
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The Plaid alone should all my ensigns be^ 
This army from such banners would not flee. 
These, these were they, who naked taught the way 
To fight with art, and boldly gain the day 1" 
E'en great Gustayus stood himself amazed, 
While at their wondrous skill and force he gazed. 
With such brave troops one might o'er Europe run, 
Make out what Rich'lieu framed, and Louis had begun. 

Degenerate men! now, ladies, please to sit, 
That I the Plaid in all its airs may hit, 
With all the powers of softness mix'd with wit. 

While scorching Titan tawns the shepherd's brow, 
And whistling hynds sweat lagging at the plow, 
The piercing beams Brucina can defy, 
Not sun-burnt she 's, nor dazzled is her eye. 
Ugly 's the mask, the fan 's a trifling toy, 
To still at church some girl or restless boy. 
Fix'd to one spot 's the pine and myrtle shades, 
But on each motion wait the imibrellian Plaids, 
Bepelling dust when winds disturb the air. 
And give a check to every ill-bred stare. 

Light as the pinions of the airy fry 
Of larks and linnets who traverse the sky, 
Is the Tartana, spim so very fine. 
Its weight can never make the fiiir repine, 
By raising ferments in her glowing blood, 
Which cannot be escaped within the hood : 
Nor does it move beyond its proper sphere, 
But lets the gown in all its shape appear; 
Nor is the straightness of her waist denied 
To be by every ravish'd eye survey'd. 
For this the hoop may stand at largest bend ; 
It comes not nigh, nor can its weight oflend. 

The hood and mantle make the tender faint; 
I'm pain'd to see them moving like a tent. 
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By heather Jenny, in her blanket dress*d, 
The hood and mantle fully are express'd, 
Which round her neck with rags is firmly bound. 
While " Heather besoms !" loud she screams aroimd. 
Was Groody Strode so great a pattern, say, 
Are ye to follow when such lead the way? 
But know each fair who shall this surtout use. 
You're no more Scots, and cease to be my muse. 

The smoothest labours of the Persian loom, 
Lin'd in the Plaid, set off the beauty's bloom ; 
Faint is the gloss, nor come the colours nigh, 
Tho' white as milk, or dipt in scarlet dye. 
The lily, pluck'd by fair Pringella, grieves. 
Whose whiter hand outshines its snowy leaves : 
No wonder then white silks in our esteem, 
Match'd with her fairer face, they sullied seem. 

If shining red Campbella's cheeks adorn. 
Our fencies straight conceive the blushing mom. 
Beneath whose dawn the sun of beauty lies, 
Nor need we light but from Campbella's eyes. 

If lined with green, Stuarta's plaid we view, 
Or thine, Ramseia, edg'd around with blue ; 
One shows the spring, when nature is most kind — 
The other heaven, whose spangles lift the mind. 

A garden-plot, enrich'd with chosen flowers. 
In sunbeams basking after vernal showers. 
Where lovely pinks in sweet confusion rise, 
And amaranths and eglantines surprise; 
Hedg'd round with fragrant brier and jessamine. 
The rosy thorn and variegated green : 
These give not half that pleasure to the view, 
As when, Fergusia, mortals gaze on you ; 
You raise our wonder, and our love engage. 
Which makes us curse, and yet admire the hedge — 
The silk and tartan hedge, which doth conspire 
With you to kindle love's soft spreading fire. 
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How many oharmB can every Mr one boastl 

How oft 'a our fancy in the plenty lost! 

Ttioao more remote, these we admire the mOBt, 

Wliat'a too familiar often we doapise, 

Bnt rarity mokes still the value rise. 

If Sol himaelf ahould shine through all the day, 

Wo cloy, and lose the pleasure of hia ray ; 

But if hohind aome marly cloud he steal. 

Nor for some time hia radiant head reveal, 

With brighter charms his absence he repays, 

And every sunbeam seems a double blaze. 

So, when the fair their dazzling lustres shroud, 

And disappoint us with a Tartan cloud, 

How fondly do we peep with wialiiiil eye, 

Transported when one lovely ohorm we spy ! 

Oft to our cost, ah, me I we often find 

The pow'r of love strikes deep, tho' he be blind; 

Perch'd on a Up, a cheek, a chin, or smUe, 

Bits with surprise, and throws young hearts in jeil. 

From when the cock proclaims the rising day, 
And milk-maidfi sug around swoot curds and whey. 
Till grey-ey'd twilight, harbinger of night, 
Puimies o'er silver mountains slaking light, 
I can unwearied from my cosemonts view 
The naid, with something still about it now. 
How are we pleased, when, with a handsome air, 
We see Hepbuma walk with easy care I 
One arm half circles round her slender waist. 
The other like au ivory pillar plac'd, 
To hold her Plaid around hor modest face, 
Whidk saves her blushes with the gayest grace : 
If in white kids her taper fingers move. 
Or u^jufin'.i jet thro' the snblo glovo. 

~ pretty action Keitha holds 

laud wiee oft its airy foIiLs ! 

naked space the spirits move 
itted lawn and envious glove ! 
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We, by the sample, tho' no more be eeen. 
Imagine all that's fair within the screen. 

Thus belles in Plaida veil and display their chAnuB, 
The lovc-aick youth thus bright Humea warmB, 
And, with her graceful mien, her rivals all alarms. 

The Plaid itself gives pleasure to the sight. 
To see how all ita sete imbibe the light; 
Forming some way, which e'en to me lies hid, 
White, black, blue, yellow, purple, green, and red. 
Let Newton's royal club thro' prisms stare. 
To view celestial dyes with curioua care, 
I'll please myself, nor shall my sight ask aid 
Of crystal gimcracks to survey the Plaid. 
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How decent b die Find, wtai in the pew 
It hides the enchduitisif fikir from odas* Tiew! 
The mind *s oft crowxisd with ili-tim'd de6ir»» 
When nymp^ unT^rird ipccciftch tbe SKred choiiK 
E^en ;si»aKMns^ who c-a^rd the cv^uxdoo weal. 
Their minds toaT rove — Are aocraJs zude of steel t 
The fiui^M K\&u.x :s(;in i;^ in all their min^ 
And axuvh out KMiutiee mocv th^n mind their pnyers. 
The w;jdn9kvt K^r-^ixw jkW t^STDfext 
To be ecliptsvd — <3^^ite msik<ft& them drvp the teiL 
The yvniw^T pue At each fene thiiar thej see ; 
The onitv>r him^4t » scMvelx «e : 
\\\ theu« who wvHxld TOUT pwtT expTesBs 
To sacred dome? eeVr oosne in niked dress^ 
The power v*f mvxkvty shaul $till j«>?Tail — 
Then» Svvtfiui Tinriiis. use jvcr xatiTt? TviL 

Thus £ur touu^ C^.^mel x««^ : then stared and curst 
And ask^d me tvtt ^t^t^, how I durst 
AdT^ance such praises^ f.w a thiru: despised t 
He, smiling, swofv 1 hafcd been iU-^driied. 

To Tou. said L (vrha^xs^ this may seem true. 
And numbers vast, nor tlv^ls, may side with you : 
As many shall my sentiments apprcTe — 
Tell me, what s not the bun of scvm and lore ? 
Were mankind all i^greed to think one way. 
What would divines and pc^ts have to say I 
Xo ensigns would on martial ^Ids be spread. 
And corput JHrii never would be reiid. 
We 'd need no councils, parliaments, nor kings^ 
E'en wit and learning would turn sillv things. 
You misB my mpg^ning stilL Fm much afraid : 
I would not have them alwavB wear the Plaid. 

Old .Salem's royal sage, of wits the prime. 
• Hfud, " For eadi thing there was a proper time,"* 
Si^tt'n hut Aurora's Plaid, that ta'en away, 
W# loN^ tb^ pleasure of returning dav ; 
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£*en thro' the gloom, when view'd in sparkling skies. 

Orbs scarcely seen, yet gratify our eyes ; 

So thro' Hamilla's open'd Plaid, we may 

Behold her heav'nly face, and heaving milky way. 

Spanish reserve, join'd with a Gallic air, 

If manag'd well, becomes the Scotian fair. 

Now you say well, said he ; but when 's the time 
That they may drop the Plaid without a crime ? 

Then I ; 
Lest, fair nymphs, you should our patience tire, 
And starch reserve extinguish gen'rous fire ; 
Since Heav'n your soft victorious charms designed 
To form a smoothness on the rougher mind : 
When from the bold and noble toils of war, 
The rural cares, or labours of the bar — 
From these hard studies, which are leam'd and grave, 
And some from dang'rous riding o'er the wave. 
The Caledonian manly youth resort 
To their Edina, love's great mart and port. 
And crowd her theatres with all that grace 
Which is peculiar to the Scotian race ; 
At concert, ball, or some fair's marriage-day, 
then with freedom all that's sweet display ! 
When beauty 's to be judg'd without a veil, 
And not its powers mete out as by retail. 
But wholesale all at once to fill the mind 
With sentiments gay, soft, and frankly kind ; 
Throw by the Plaid, and, like the lamp of day. 
When there's no cloud to intercept his ray. 
So shine Maxella, nor their censure fear. 
Who, slaves to vapours, dare not so appear. 

On Ida's height, when to the royal swain. 
To know who should the prize of beauty gain, 
Jove sent his two fur daughters and his wife. 
That he might be the judge to end the strife: 
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Hermes was guide, they found him by a tree, 
And thus they spake, with air divinely free, 
" Say, Paris, which is fairest of us three 1" 
To J9ye's high queen, and the celestial maids, 
Ere he would pass his sentence, cried, " No Plaids.** 
Quickly the goddesses obey'd his call, 
In simple nature's dress he yiew*d them all, 
Then to Cyth'rea gave the golden balL 

Great critics, hail 1 our dread, whose love or hate 
Can with a frown or smile give verse its &te. 
Attend, while o*er this field my fimcy roams ; 
I've somewhat more to say, and here it comes : — 

When virtue was a crime, in Tancred's reign 
There was a noble youth, who woidd not deign 
To own for sov'reign one a slave to vice. 
Or blot his conscience at the highest price ; 
For which his death *s devised with hellish art. 
To tear from his warm breast his beating heart. 
Fame told the tragic news to all the fiedr. 
Whose numerous sighs and groans bound thro' the air; 
All mourn his fate, tears trickle from each eye, 
Till his kind sister threw the woman by ; 
She in his stead, a genVous offering staid. 
And he, the tyrant baulk'd, hid in her Plaid. 
So when iEneas with Achilles strove, 
The goddess mother hasted from above, 
Well seen in fate, prompt by maternal love. 
Wrapt him in mist, and warded oflf the blow 
That was design'd him by his valiant foe. 

I of the Plaid could tell a himdred tales ; 
Then hear another, since that strain prevails. 

The tale no records tell, it is so old ; 
It happen'd in the easy age of gold, 
Wlien am'rous Jove, chief of th' Olympian gods, 
Paird with Satumia, came to our abodes 
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A beauty hunting ; for in these soft daySy 

Nor gods^ nor men^ delighted in a chase 

That would destroy, not propagate their race. 

Beneath a fir-tree in Glentanar's groves^ 

Where, ere gay fabrics rose, swains sang their laves. 

Iris lay sleeping in the open air^ 

A bright Tartana veil'd the lovely fair; 

The wounded god beheld her matchless charma 

With earnest eye, and grasp'd her in his arms. 

Soon he made known to her, with gaining skill. 

His dignity, and import of his wilL 

" Speak thy desire," the divine monarch said. 

" Make me a goddess," cried the Scotian maid, 

" Nor let hard fate bereave me of my Plaid." 

" Be thou the handmaid to my mighty queen," 

Said Jove, "and to the world be often seen 

With the celestial bow, and thus appear 

Clad with these radiant colours as thy wear.'* 

Now, say my muse, e'er thou forsake the field. 
What profit does the Plaid to Scotia yield 1 
Justly that claims our love, esteem, and boast, 
Which is produc'd within our native coast. 
On our own moimtains grows the golden fleece, 
Kicher than that which Jason brought to Greece : 
A beneficial branch of Albion's trade, 
And the first parent of the Tartan Plaid. 
Our fur ingenious ladies' hands prepare 
The equal threads, and give the dyes with care : 
Thousands of artists sullen hours decoy 
On rattling looms, and view their webs with joy 

May she be curst to starve in frogland fens, 
To wear afcUa ragg'd at both the ends, 
Groan still beneath an antiqtiated suit, 
And die a maid titjlftj/-jlve, to boot; 
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May she turn qwiggyfat^ or crooked dtoarf, 
Be ridumTd. while primm*d up in her scarf; 
May spleen and spite still keep her on the fret, 
And live till she outlive her beauty's date ; 
May all this fall, and more than I have said, 
Upon that wench who disregards the Plaid ! 

But with the sun let ev'ry joy arise, 
And from soft slumbers lift her happy eyes; 
May blooming youth be fix*d upon her &uce, 
Till she has seen her fourth descending race ; 
Blest with a mate with whom she can agree, 
And never want the finest of Bohca; 
May ne'er the miser's fears make her afraid, 
Who joins with me, with me admires the Plaid. 
Let bright Tartanas henceforth ever shine. 
And Caledonian goddesses enshrine. 

Fair judges, to your censure I submit ; 
If you allow this poem to have wit, 
111 look with scorn upon these musty fools, 
Who only move by old worm-eaten rules. 
But with th' ingenious, if my labours take, 
I wish them ten times better for their sake. 
Who shall esteem this vain, are in the wrong ; 
I'll prove the moral is prodigious strong : 
I hate to trifle, men should act like men. 
And for their country only draw their sword and pen. 




WINDSOR FOREST. 

TO THE BIGHT DONODRABLE GEORGE LOED LANSDOWNE. 



mot te noWne, Yin, injTica, 

■e met ; n« Pliabo ^tior alU nt, 

e Viii pnncripiit psginii nonwn. 



THY forest, Windsor ! and thy green retreats. 
At once the Monarch's and the Muses' seats, 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maidB ! 

Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 
Granville commands; your aid, Muses, bring! 
What muse for Granvillo can refuBc to sing t 
The groves of Eden, vanish'd now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song; 
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These, were my breast inspired with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again; 
Not, ohaos*like, together crushed and bnused, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused; 
Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a checquer'd scene display. 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address. 
Nor qtute indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There, interspers*d in lawns and opening glades, 
.Thin trees arise that sun each other's shades. 
Here in fiill light the russet plains extend: 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
E'en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And 'midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
That, orown'd with tufted trees and springing com, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 
Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight. 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here. 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd; 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamell'd ground. 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospect stand. 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand; 
Bich industry sits smiling on the plains, 
And peace and plenty tell a Stuart reigns. 
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Not thus the land appeared in ages past, 
A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste, 
To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and severe than they : 
Who claim'd the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waste, they storm'd the dens and caves 
(For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves). 
What could be free, when lawless beasts obey'd. 
And e'en the elements a tyrant sway'd 1 
In vain kind seasons swell'd the teeming grain ; 
Soft showers distill'd, and suns grew warm in vain; 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, 
And, &mishM, dies amidst his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder, then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign ? 
Both, doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled. 
But, while the subject starved, the beast was fed. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Oiu" haughty Norman boasts that barbarous name. 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 
The fields are ravish'd from the industrious swains. 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The leveird towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twined; 
O'er heaps of ruins stalk'd the stately hind. 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires. 
And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires. 
Awed by his nobles, by his commons curst, 
The oppressor ruled tyrannic where he durst, 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And serv'd alike his vassals and his God. 

L 
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Whom e'en the Saxon spared, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain. 
But see, the man who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied a grave ! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his second hope survey, 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey : 
Lo ! Kufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart 
Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects' cries. 
Nor saw displeased the peaceful cottage rise. 
Then gathering flocks on uuknow^n mountains fed, 
O'er sandy wilds where yellow harvests spread ; 
The forests wondered at the unusual grain, 
And secret transports touch'd the conscious swain. 
Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddess, rears 
Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years. 

Ye vigorous swains ! while youth ferments your blood. 
And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood. 
Now range the hills, the gamefiil woods beset. 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds : 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch'd close ho lies, and meditates the prey : 
Secure they trust the unfaithful field beset, 
Till, hovering o'er them, sweeps the swelling net. 
Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sous to war, 
Some thoughtless town, with ease and plenty blesa'd, 
Near and more near, the closing lines invest ; 
Sudden they seize the amazed defenceless prize, 
And high in air Brittmnia's standard flies. 
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See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant spnngs, 
And mounts, exulting, on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy ! he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah ! what avails his glossy varying dyes. 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 
His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ! 

Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of tlie circling hare, 
(Beasts, urged by us, their fellow beasts pursue. 
And learn of man each other to undo.) 
With slaughtering gmis the unwearied fowler roves, 
When frosts have whiten'd all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o'ershade. 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye : 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky : 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath. 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial spring, beneath the quivering shado, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply : 
The bright- eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye. 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd. 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with gold, 

l2 
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Swift trouta, divontified with criniBon BtainB, 
And jiikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. 

Now Cuncer glows with Phcebua' fiery car : 
Tho youth rush eager to the ajlvan war, 
Swarm o'it the lawns, the forest walks surround, 
RousG the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound, 
The impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And, pacing, Beems to beat the distant plain ; 
HiUa, vales, and floods appear already cross'd. 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps arc lost. 
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See the bold youth strain up the threatening steep, 
Kush through the thickets, down the valleys sweep, 
Hang o'er their coursers' heads with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 
The immortal huntress, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy, Windsor ! since thy shades have seen 
As bright a goddess, and as chaste a queen : 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan reign, 
The earth's fair light, and empress of the main. 

Here, too, 'tis sung, of old, Diana stray'd, 
And Cynthus' top forsook for Windsor shade ; 
Here was she seen o'er airy wastes to rove. 
Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove ; 
Here, arm'd with silver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buskin'd virgins traced the dewy lawn. 

Above the rest a rural nymph was famed, 
Thy oflfepring, Thames ! the fair Lodona named 
(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion cast, 
The muse shall sing, and what she sings shall last). 
Scarce could the goddess from her nymph be known, 
But by the crescent and the golden zone. 
She scom'd the praise of beauty, and the care ; 
A belt her waste, a fillet binds her hair; 
A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 
And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 
It chanced, as, eager of the chase, the maid 
Beyond the forest s verdant limits stray'd. 
Pan saw and loved, and, burning with desire, 
Pursued her flight ; her flight increas'd his fire. 
Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky; 
Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds he drives the trembling doves, 
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As from the god she flew with furious pace, 

Or, as the god more furious, urged the chase. 

Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears ; 

Now close behind, his sounding step she hears : 

And now his shadow reach'd her as she run. 

His shadow lengthen'd by the setting sun ; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 

In vain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help her injured maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she pray'd, nor pray'd in vain : 

" Ah ! Cynthia, ah ! — though banish'd from thy train, 

Let me, let me, to the shades repair. 

My native shades ! there weep, and murmur there ! " 

She said, and, melting as in tears she lay. 

In a soft silver stream dissolved away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps ; 

Still bears the name the helpless virgin bore. 

And bathes the forests where she ranged before. 

In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the waves. 

Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 

The watery landscape of the pendant woods. 

And absent trees that tremble in the floods ; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green ; 

Through the fair scene roll slow the lingering streams, 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames. 

Thou, too, great father of the British floods ! 
With joyful pride survey 'st our lofty woods; 
Where towering oaks their growing honours reai', 
And future navies on thy shores appear. 
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Not Neptune's self from all her streams receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 
No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 
No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 
Nor Po so swells the fabling poet's lays. 
While led along the skies his current strays, 
As thine, which visits Windsor's famed abodes, 
To grace the mansion of our earthly gods ; 
Nor all his stars above a lustre show. 
Like the bright beauties on thy banks below ; 
Where Jove, subdued by moi-tal passion still. 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves. 
His sovereign favours, and his country loves; 
Happy next him who to these shades retires. 
Whom nature charms, and whom the muse inspires. 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please. 
Successive study, exercise, and ease. 
He gathers health from herbs the forest yields. 
And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields; 
With chemic art exalts the mineral powers, 
And draws the aromatic souls of flowers : 
Now marks the coiu^e of rolling orbs on high ; 
O'er figured worlds now travels with his eye ; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store, 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o'er : 
Or, wandering thoughtful in the silent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wise and good, 
To observe a mean, be to himself a friend. 
To follow nature, and regard his end ; 
Or looks on Heaven with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 
Amid her kindred stars ^miliar roam, 
Survey the region, and confess her home ! 
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Such was the life great Scipio oDoe admired; 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbull thus retired. 

Ye sacred Nine ! that all m v soul poeaess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless. 
Bear me, O bear me to sequestered scenes. 
The bowery mazes, and surrounding greens ; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill. 
Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper^s Hill 
(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow. 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow) : 
I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 
I hear soft music die along the grove : 
Led by the sound, I roam from shade to diade, 
By godlike poets yenerable made : 
Here his first lays majestic Denham sung; 
There the last numbers flow'd firom Cowley's tongue. 
O early lost ! what tears the river shed. 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led I 
His drooping swans on every note expire. 
And on his willows hung each muse's lyre. 

Since Fate, relentless, stopp'd their heavenly voice, 
No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice; 
Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley strung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham sung 1 
But hark ! the groves rejoice, the forest rings ! 
Are these revived ? or is it Granville sings ? 
'Tis yours, my lord, to l^less our soft retreats. 
And call the Muses to their ancient seats; 
To paint anew the flowery sylvan scenes. 
To crown the forest with immortal greens. 
Make Windsor hills in lofty numbers rise. 
And lift her turrets nearer to the skies; 
To sing those honours you deserve to wear. 
And add new lustre to her silver star. 
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Here noble Surrey felt the sacred rage, — 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age : 
Matchless bis pen, victorious was bis lance. 
Bold in tbe lists, and graceful iu tbe dance; 
In the same shades tlie Cupids tuned his lyre. 
In tbe same Dotea of love and soft desire: 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his tow, 
Then fill'd the groves, as heavenly Mira now. 




Oh, wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 
What kings first breathed upon her winding shore. 
Or raise old warriors, whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains ! 
With Edward's acts adorn the shining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down through every age ; 
Draw raonarchs chain'd, aad Cressy's glorious field, 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield : 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall. 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy song should vanquisli'd France appear. 
And bleed for ever under Britain's spear. 
Let softer strains ill-fiited Henry mourn. 
And palms et«mal flourish round his urn. 
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Here o*er the mamr-king the marble weeps. 
And, fiist beside him, once-fear*d Edward skepe : 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain. 
From old Belerium to the northern main. 
The grave unites; where e'en the great find rest. 
And blended lie the oppressor and the oppressed ! 

Make sacred Charles's tomb for ever known 
(Obscure the place, and uninscribed the stone) : 
Oh, &ct accursed ! what tears has Albion shed ! 
Heavens, what new wounds ! and how her old have bled 
She saw her sons with purple deaths erpire. 
Her sacred domes inyolved in rolling fire, 
A dreadful series of intestine war& 
In^orious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 
At length great Anna said, " Let discord cease ! ** 
She said, the world obeyed, and all was peace ! 

In that blessed moment, from his oozy bed 
Old fiither Thames advanced his reverend head; 
His tresses dropped with dews, and o'er the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam : 
Graved on his urn appeared the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters and alternate tides : 
The figured streams in waves of silver rolFd, 
And on their banks Augusta rose in gold ; 
Around his throne the sea-bom brothers stood. 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood ! 
First the famed authors of his ancient name. 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame ; 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave ; 
The blue transparent Yandalis appears ; 
The gulfy Lee his sedgy tresses rears : 
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And sullen Mole, that hides bis diving flood ; 
And silent Darent, stain'd with Danish blood. 

High in the midst, upon his urn reclined 
(His sea-green mantle waving with the wind), 
The god appeared : he turned his azure eyes 
Where Windsor's domes and pompous turrets rise; 
Then bow'd, and spoke ; the winds forget to roar, 
And the hush'd waves glide softly to the shore. 

" Hail, sacred peace ! hail, long-expected days, 
That Thames's glory to the stars shall raise ! 
Though Tiber's streams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold. 
From heaven itself though sevenfold Nilus flows. 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 
These now no more shall be the Muses' themes, 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 
Let Volga's banks with iron squadrons shine. 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine ; 
Let barbarous Ganges arm a servile train, — 
Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 
No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber's sands, or Istcr's foaming flood : 
Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 
The shady .empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase ; 
The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 
And arms employ 'd on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold ! the ascending villas, on my side. 
Project long shadows o'er the crystal tide. 
Behold ! Augusta's glittering spires increase. 
And temples rise, the beauteous works of peace. 
I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ! 
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There mighty nations shall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle, in times to come ; 
There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British queen. 

" Thy trees, feir Windsor, now shall leave their woods, 
And half thy forests rush into the floods; 
Bear Britain^s thunder, and her cross display, 
To the bright regions of the rising day ; 
Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll. 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole ; 
Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 
Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 
For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
The pearly shell its lucid globe unfold, 
And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 
The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unboimded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide. 
And seas but join the regions they divide; 
Earth's distant ends our glory shall behold. 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide. 
And feather d people crowd my wealthy side. 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire ! 
Oh, stretch thy reign, fair Peace ! from shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more; 
Till the freed Indians, in their native groves. 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof d with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell. 
In brazen bonds shall barbai'ous Discord dwell : 
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And mad Ambition shall attend her there ; 
There purple Vengeance, bathed in gore, retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires; 
There hateful Envy her own snakes shall feel. 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel; 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain." 

Here oeasc thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days; 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verse recite. 
And bring the scenes of opening fate to light; 
My humble muse, in unambitious strains, 
Paints the green forests and the flowery plains, 
Where Peace, descending, bids her olive spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dove-like wing. 
E'en I more sweetly pass my careless days. 
Pleased in the silent shade with empty praise; 
Enough for me, that to the listening swains 
First in those fields I sang the sylvan strains. 




THE nKllMIT. 



FAR iu a wild, iraknowo to public view, 
From jouth to ago a rcvCreud hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave his hiimblo cell, 
Hia food the fruits, his drink the cnstal well; 
Eemote from men, with God he piiss'd hia daj-s, 
Prayer all his business, all )iis pleasure praise. 

A life BO sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose — 
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That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway ; 
His hopes no more a certain prosj)ect boast, 
And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow ; 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side. 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it right 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew). 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore. 
And fix'd the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then, with the rising sim, a journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But, when the southern sun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair : 
Then, near approaching, " Father, hail ! " he cried. 
And, " Hail, my son ! " the reverend sire replied. 
Words followed words, from question answer flow'd, 
And talk, of various kind, deceived the road ; 
Till each with other pleased, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus useful ivy clasps an elm around. 
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Now sunk the ran ; the cloang hoar of day 
fJatne onward, maDtled o'er with sober gray ; 
Kature, in silence, bid the world repoee. 
When, near the road, a stately palace roee. 
There, by the moon, throng ranlu of trees tb^ pass, 
Whoeo verdure crown'd their sloping sides with grass, 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his hoiuc the wandering stranger's home ; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Proved the vain flourish of expenurc ease. 
The pair arrive ; the liTcried servants »-ait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate ; 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 
And all is more than hospitahly good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 
At length 'tis morn, and, at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Fresh o'er tlie gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighbonring wootl to haniuh sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call, 
An early bannuet deck'd the splendid hall ; 
Rich hiBcious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Wliich the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go ; 
And, Unt the landlord, none had cause of woe ; 
lliM cup was vanish 'd ; for in secret guise, 
The younger guest purloin'd the glittering prize. 

Am one who spies a serpent in liis way, 
(ilisteniiig and Imsking in the summer my, 
hiwinier'd stops to shun the danger near, 
~ n-aiks with liiintness on, and looks with fear ; 

•m'd tlio sire, when, far upon the road, 
iThe sliiiiiiig «(Miil his wily partner show'd. 
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He stopp'd with sileuce, walked with trembling heart, 

And much he wished, but durst not ask to part ; 

Murmuring he Hfts his eyes, and thinks it hard 

Tliat generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 

The changing skies iiang out their sable clouds; 

A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

Wam'd by the signs, the wandering pair retreat 

To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 

Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 

And strong, and large, and unimprov'd around ; 

Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 

Unkind and gripiug, caus'd a desert there. 

As near the miser s heavy door they drew, 

Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble hghtning, mix'd with showers, began, 

And o'er their heads loud rolling thimders ran ; 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 

Driven by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 

At length some pity warm'd the master's breast 

('Twas then his threshold first received a guest) ; 

Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 

One fingal faggot lights the naked walls. 

And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls ; 

Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 

(Each hardly granted), serv'd them both to dine ; 

And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 

A ready warning bid them pai't in peace. 

With still remark, the pondering hermit view'd, 

In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; 

And why should such (within himself he cried) 

Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside 1 
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But what new marks of wonder soon take placo 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When, from his vest, the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 
The sun emerging, opes an aziu^ sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from their poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the weary gate. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought : 
His partner's acts without their cause appear; 
Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 
Now night's dim shades again involve the sky ; 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie ; 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved aromid, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great ; 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 
Hither the walkers tm*n their weary feet. 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet. 
Their greeting fair, bestow'd with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : — 

" Without a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A fi-ank and sober, more tlian costly cheer ! " 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk'd uf virt uo till the time of bed ; 
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When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose. 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a closed cradle where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
strange return ! grew black, and gasp'd, and died ! 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done I 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in simder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart, 

Confus'd, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies, but trombhng, fiiils to fly with speed ; 
His steps the youth pursues : the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a servant show'd the way; 
A river cross'd the path ; the passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 
And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 
The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approach'd the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head. 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

While sparkhng rage inflames the fether's eyes. 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
" Detested wretch ! " — but scarce his speech began. 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man ! 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet; 
His robe tum'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings whose colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

M 2 
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The form etliereal burets upon hjs sight 
And moYOB in all the mnjesty of light 
Though loud at flrat the p Ignm n pusaion grevk 
Sudden ho gazed nnd mat not what to do 
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Surprise, in secret chains, his words suspends, 
And in a calm, his settling temper ends, 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke) : — 

" Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky : 
Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-servant I. 
Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker justly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 
The power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your action uses, nor controls your will, 
And bids the doubting sons of men be stilL 
What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck* thy wondering eyes 1 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 
The great vain man, who fared on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 
The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moved in pity to the wandering poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
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Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal Learns to glow, 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child half-wean d his heart from God ; 

(Child of his age) for him he lived in pain, 

And measiu'ed back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ! 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seem'd to go, 

And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 

Had that Mse servant sped in safety back ? 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to st«al. 

And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o'er, 

Depart in peace, resign, ^nd sin no more ! " 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew : 
Thus look'd Elisha, when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed, and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending Hermit here a prayer begun, 
*' Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will be done." 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 
And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 
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THESE, as they cliaiige, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
la full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide AhbIi the fields ; the Boflcning air is halin ; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Thou thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year : 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks : 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
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Around tliee thrown. temp«sst o'er tempest r>Il'«L 
^lajestic darkness! On the whirl Tiin«r3 winir 
Riding sublime, thou LList the w«rid ^d':re. 
And humblest nature with thv northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! wiiat skill, what force diiine, 
Deep-fult in these aj^^pear! a simple train, 
Tet so delightful mix*d. with such kind art. 
Such beautj and bcnefieence combined ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, s«3 Sii-ftening into shade ; 
And all so forming a harmonious whole. 
That, as thej stiU succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shootcj, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the Spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this gratefid change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join, ever)- living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Him, ye vocid gales. 
Breathe soft, wliose Spirit iu your freshness breathes. 
Oh talk of Him in solitary glooms I 
Where, o'er the rock, the scai'cely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar. 
Who hhako the astouish'd world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise^, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 
And let me catch it iis I muse along. 
Yn h(»a(ll()ng torrents, rapid and profound; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
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Along the vale ; and thou, majestic maiu, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids you roaring fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! blest image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world, 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills : ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound : the broad responsive lowe, 

Ye valleys, raise; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves ! and when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ; in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 
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And, as each mingling flame increases each. 
In one united ardour rise to heaven. 
Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 
And find a fime in every sacred grove, 
There let the shepherd*8 flute, the vii^n's lay, 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre. 
Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
Or Winter rises in the blackening east; 
Be my tongue mute, my fiincy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

Should &te command me to the fiirthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers miknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beams 
Flames on the Atlantic isles; 'tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey; there with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go- 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and l)etter still 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light incfSible! — 
Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise ! 
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Tbxre are few poemii in EnglUh literature so universally popular as 
Goldsmith's ** Deserted Village : ** next to Bunyan's " Pilgrim^ it has, 
perhaps, been as frequently reprinted as any work in this country and 
America. The ruin and desolation which the poet predicted would 
accrue from the increasing wealth and luxury of Britain, have not yet 
taken place, and it is hoped never will ; yet the poetry, notwithstanding, 
is not less beautiful nor less admired. 

Robert Blair, the author of the "Grave,*' was a minister of the 
Church ot Scotland, and father of Lord President Blair, the celebrated 
Scottish lawyer. The poem is of a highly serious and religious cast, 
and the grandeur of the language and thought are not imworthy to 
be compared with the productions of Milton. Some of the passages 
are familiar as any in our literature. 

The poetry of John Dyer is seldom mentioned now-a-days, but 
"Grongar Hill" should be read by every lover of poetry. Byron 
thought the six lines commencing, " As yon summits soft and fair," 
the original of Campbell's celebrated lines at the beginning of the 
"Pleasures of Hope" — "'Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
Tiew." 

The two short poems by Bruce and Logan are favourable specimens 
of the authors. They were both of the Church of Scotland — the 
former a teacher, and the latter a clergyman. Logan wrote some of 
our most popular hymns; Bruce died young, being only twenty-one 
years old at his death, but nevertheless left sufficient manuscript to fill 
a volume of poems, which have established a high reputation for their 
author. 

The "Elegy written in a Country Churchyard" is, like Gk)ldsmith's 
"Deserted Village," universally known and admired. Few, if any, 
works have been so often reprinted, and in so many forms. Though it 
consists of vorses Hufficient to occupy four pages of letter-press only, 
yet in some instances it has boon so elaborately ornamented and illus- 
trated that it has been extended to above a hundred. 

The "Schoolmistress" of Sbenstone is certainly his most popular 
poem, and, notwithstiuiding its afioctod and antiquated phraseology, it 
must be confessed, deservocUy so. Some of our best artists have shewn 
their appreciation of it by exercising their genius upon it, and some of 
the finest pictures in the Royal Academy have been taken from it. 
In two difibront stanzas, a remarkable coincidence in idea will be found 
witli the well-known verses in the "Elegy" of Gray, beginning "Full 
many a gem, of purest ray serene." 

William Julius Micklo was an accomplished scholar and elegant 
translator. He wrote also some highly beautiful poems, among which, 
first and foremost, should be placed the world-knov.Ti song of " There 
is nae luck about the house." "Cumnor Hall," given here, is the 
luillad from which Sir Walter Scott took his idea of the novel of 
Konil worth. 





THE DESERTED VITXAGE. 



SWEET Auburn ! loveliest vill^ of the plaiu. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain, 
Where amitmg Bpring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delay'd; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Scats of my youth, when every sport could please; 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where bumble happiness endcar'tl ciich scene ! 
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How often have I paused ou every charm^ 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated fiEurm, 

The never-fiuling brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp*d the neighb*ring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed j 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 

And stilly as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted &ce. 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place. 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love; 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove ; 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'eu toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 

These were thy charms — But all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy ports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And Desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 
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Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow- sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o'ertops the mould'ring wall ; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 

Far, fisu* away thy children leave the land. 

Ill feres the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fedo ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefe began. 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentler hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn, parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
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Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling voiles and ruiu'd grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Bemeiubrance wakes with all her busy tmio. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my waud'rings through this world at care 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay mo down; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to shew my book-learn'd skill ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw : 
And, as a hare when hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retr^t from cares, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shadcslike these, 
A youth of labour with ao age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations tiy, 
And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang-roua deep! 
No surly poi-ter stands in guilty state. 
To Bpum imploring &mine from the gate; 
Kii, on he moves to meet bis latt«r end, 
,|^ atvuDd befriending virtue's friend; 
ID the grave with unpcrceived decay, 
nratguAtion gently slopes the waj-; 
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And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at ev'ning's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The mingled notes came soften'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind. 
And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confrision sought the shade. 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful miu'murs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was, to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year, 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his place ; 

N 
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Unskilful bo to &wn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines feshion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'ringa, but relieved their paiii ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 




The ruin'd spendthrift now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and bad his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by bis fire, and talk'd the night away, 
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Wept o'er his wouuds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to^virtue's side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies ; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting Hfe was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pains, by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggUng soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last &lt'ring accents whisper d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adom'd tlie venerable place; 
Truth fi*om his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools who came to scoff", remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran: 
E'en children follow'd, with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
As some tall cliff" that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

N 2 
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How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated &rm, 

The never-fiulmg brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topp*d the neighb*ring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 

How often have I bless'd the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old survey'd ; 

And many a gambol firolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 

And stilly as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustleaB of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place. 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love; 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove ; 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 

These were thy charms — But all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy ports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And Desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
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Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow- sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass overtops the mouldering wall ; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 

Far, fisu* away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade j 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentler hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn, parent of the blissful hoiu". 
Thy glades forloni confess the tyrant's power. 
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Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruiu'd grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Bemembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wand'rings through this world of care, 
In all my griefe — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay mo down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to shew my book-learu'd skill ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw : 
And, as a hare when hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Eetreat from cares, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep ! 
No surly poi*ter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring fietmine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
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And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past 

Sweet was the soimd, when oft, at eVning^s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 
The mingled notes came sofben'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind. 
And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confrision sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the soimds of population fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was, to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e*er had changed, nor wish'd to change, his place ; 

N 
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Unskilful he to favn, or geek for power, 
By doctrines foshion'd to the varnng hour; 
Far other aims his heart had leani'd to prize, 
More beut to raise the wretched than to rise. 
Hia house was known to alt the vagrant train. 
He chid their wand'ringa, but relieved their pain . 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Wiiose beard descending swept hia aged breast ; 




The ruin'd spendthrift now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and tiilk'd the night away. 
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Wept o'er his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to;virtue*« side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged oflfspring to the skies ; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pains, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last fitU'ring accents whisper d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorned tlie venerable place; 
Truth fi-om his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools who came to scofi^ remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran: 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serioiis thoughts had rest in heaven : 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

N 2 
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Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
£ternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossom'd furze improfitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skilVd to rule, 
The Tillage master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day*s disasters in his morning fietce ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he : 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when ho frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage ; 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill, 
For e'en though vanquish'd he oould argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundVing sound. 
Amazed th^ gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 
That one small head should cany all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triuraph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign -post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil, retired ; 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
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Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour-splendours of that festive place ; 
The white- wash'd wall, the nicely "sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by njght, a chest of dmwers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
While broken tea- cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vain, transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottVing mansion from its falH 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes, let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unoonfined : 
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But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy 1 

Ye fiiends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards, e'en beyond the miser's wish, abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a place that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horse, his equipage, and hounds; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken cloth, 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant 8piu*ns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies ; 
While thus the land, adom'd for pleasure all, 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadom'd and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
\Vhen time advances, and when lovers fail, 
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She then ahrnea forth, eolicitouB to bleaa, 

Iq all the glaring impotesce of dress: 

Thus fares the land, by luiury betray'd, 

III nature's simplest charms at first array'd; 

But vei^ng to decline, ita splendourB rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land. 

The mournful peasant leads tiis humble band; 

And while he sinks without one arm to save. 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave I 




Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressiire of contiguous pridel 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty bkda. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped, what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
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To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury and thin mankind : 

To see each joy the sons of pleasiu*6 know, 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe, 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade : 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way : 

The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 

Tumultuoiis grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no trouble e*er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! — 

Are these thy serious thoughts? ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor, houseless, shivering female lies I 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head ; 

And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the show'r, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 

When idly first ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her paini 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
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Far different there from all that charm'd before, 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day : 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those poisonous fields, with rank luxuriance crown'd, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death aroimd ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 

And savage men more murd'rous still than they : 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene. 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good heav'n ! what sorrows gloom that parting day, 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bow*rs, and fondly look'd their last. 
And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And shudd ring still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep ! 
The good old sire, the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tetuis. 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
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Thou source of all my blisa, and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at firat, and keep'et me Boj 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee wellt 
Farewell ; and oh ! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Tomo's cliffe, or Pambamarca'a aide, 
Whether whore equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wrape the polar world in enow ; 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement dime, 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuaaive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him that states, of native Htrength posseet. 
Though very poor, may stilt be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboiir'd mole away. 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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[/■HILST some affect the sun, and some tho shade, 
Some flee the city, some the hermitage, 
Their aims as various aa the roada they take 
In journeying through life ; the task be mine 
To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 
Th' appointed place of rendezvous, nhero all 
These travllers meet. Thy sucoourB I implore, 
Eternal King 1 whose potent arm sustains 
The keys of hell and death. The Grave, dread thing I 
Men shiver when thou'rt named : nature appall'd 
Shakes off her wonted firmness. Ah ! bow dark 
Thy long-extended realms, and rueful wastes ! 
Where nought but silence reigns, and night, dark night, 
Dark as was chaos ere the infant sun 
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WoB roU'd together, or had tried its beams 
Athwart the gloom profound ! The sickly taper, 
By gllmm'ring through thy low-brow'd miaty vaults, 
Furr'd round with mouldy damps and ropy slime. 
Lets tall a aupeniumerary horror, 
And only serves to make thy night more irksome. 
Well do I know thee by thy trusty yew. 
Cheerless, unsocial plant ! that loves to dwell 
'Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms, 
Where light-heel'd ghosts, and visionary shades. 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as lame reports) 
Embodied thick perform their mystic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree ! is thine. 




See yonder hallow'd fane ! the pious work 
Of names bnco Tamed, now dubious or forgot, 
And buried 'midst the wreck of things which were ; 
There lie interr'd the more illustrious dead. 
The wind is up : hark ! how it howls I metbinks, 
Till now I never beard a sound so dreary. 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul bird. 
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Rook'd in tho spire, screams loud ; the gloomy aitiles 

Black plaster*d, and hung round with shreds or scutcheons, 

And tatter'd coats of arms, send back the sound, 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

The mansions of the dead. Rous'd from their slumbers, 

In grim array the grizly spectres rise, 

Grin horrible, and obstinately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hushed as the foot of night. 

Again ! the screech-owl shrieks : ungracioiis soimd ! 

1 11 hear no more ; it makes one*s blood run chill. 

Quite round the pile, a row of revVend elms. 
Coeval near with that, all ragged shew. 
Long lash'd by the rude winds : some rifb half down 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin a-top 
That scarce two crows could lodge in the same tree. 
Strange things, the neighbours say, have happened here : 
Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs ; 
Dead men have come again and walk'd about ; 
And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, untouch'd. 
Such tales their cheer, at wake or gossiping. 
When it draws near to witcliing time of night. 

Oft in the lone churchyard at night IVo seen. 
By glimpse of moonshine, checq'ring through the trees. 
The schoolboy, with his satchel in his baud. 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 
And lightly tripping o'er the long flat stones 
(With nettles skirted, and with moss o'ergrown) 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 
Suddenly he starts ! and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The soimd of something purring at his heels : 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behiud him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 




O'er some new-open'd grave ; and, etrange to tell 1 
Evanisbcs at crowing of the cock. 

The now-made widow, too, I've sometimes spied. 
Sad sight! slow moving o'er the proatmte dead : 
Listless she crawls along in doleful black, 
While burets of sorrow gush from either eye, 
Fast falling down her now untaeted cheek. 
Prone on the lonely grave of the dear man 
She drops ; while busy meddling memory. 
In barbarous sucoeBsion, mustere up 
The poet endeannenU of their softer hours. 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, still she thinks 
She sees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf. 
Nor heeds the pasaenger who looks that way. 

Invidious Grave I how dost thou rend in sunder 
Whom love haa knit, and sympathy made one ! 
A tie more stubborn &r than nature's band. 
Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweet'ner of life ! and solder of society 1 
I owe thee much. Thou hast descrv'd from me 
Far, fer beyond what I can ever pay. 
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Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 

And the warm efiforts of the gentle heart, 

Anxious to please. Oh ! when my friend and I 

In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on, 

Hid from the vulgar eye ; and sat us down 

Upon the sloping, cowslip-cover'd bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 

In grateful eddies through the underwood, 

Sweet murm'ring ; methought, the shrill-tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 

Mellow'd his pipe, and soften'd every note ; 

The eglantine smell'd sweeter, and the rose 

Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst every flower 

Vied with its fellow-plant in luxiuy 

Of dress. 1 then the longest summer's day 

Seem*d too, too much in haste ; still the full heart 

Had not imparted half : 'twas happiness 

Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

Dull Grave ! thou spoiVst the dance of youthful blood, 
Strik'st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And every smirking feature from the face ; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madness. 
Where are the jesters now 1 the men of health 
Complexionally pleasant ? where the droll. 
Whose very look and gesture was a joke 
To clapping theatres and shouting crowds. 
And made e'en thick-lipp'd musing Melancholy 
To gather up her face into a smile 
Before she was aware? Ah I sullen now. 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them ! 

Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war, 
The Roman Caesars and the Grecian chiefs, 
The boast of story ? Where the hot-brain VI youth, 
Who the tiara at his pleasure tore 
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From kings of all the then discover'd globe ; 

And cried, forsooth, because his arm was hamper*d, 

And had not room enough to do its work ? 

Alas, how slim ! dishonourably slim ! 

And cramm'd into a space we blush to name. 

Proud royalty ! how alter'd in thy looks ! 

How blank thy features, and how wan thy hue ! 

Son of the morning ! whither art thou gone ? 

Where hast thou hid thy many-spangled head, 

And the majestic menace of thine eyes, 

Felt from afar? pliant and powerless now; 

Like new-bom infant bound up m his swathes. 

Or victim tumbled flat upon his back, 

That throbs beneath the sacrificer's knife ; 

Mute must thou bear the strife of little tongues. 

And coward insults of the base-bom crowd, 

That grudge a privilege thou never hadst, 

But only hoped for in the peaceful Grave, 

Of being unmolested and alone. 

Arabia's gums, and odoriferous drugs. 

And honours by the heralds duly paid 

In mode and form, e'en to a very scruple ; 

cruel irony ! these come too late ; 

And only mock whom they were meant to honour. 

Surely, there's not a dungeon slave that's buried 

In the highway, unshrouded and uncoffin'd. 

But lies as soft, and sleeps as sound as he. 

Sorry preeminence of high descent 

Above the baser bom, to rot in state ! 

But see ! the well-plumed hearse comes nodding on, 
Stately and slow, and properly attended 
By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 
The sick man's door, and live upon the dead. 
By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow, when the heart 's not sad. 

o 
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How rich the trappingB, now they *re all unfurrd 

And glittering in the sun ! triumphant entries 

Of conquerors and coronation pomps, 

In glory scarce exceed. Great gluts of people 

Retard th' imwieldy show ; whilst from the casements, 

And houses' tops, ranks behind ranks close wedg'd 

Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this waste ? 

Why this ado in earthing up a carcase 

That 's fidl'n into disgrace, and in the nostril 

Smells horrible ? Te undertakers ! tell us, 

'Midst all the gorgeous figures you exhibit. 

Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 

You make this mighty stir ? 'Tis wisely done ; 

What would offend the eye in a good picture, 

The painter casts discreetly into shades. 

Proud lineage ! now how little thou appear'st ! 
Below the envy of the priyate man ! 
Honour, that meddlesome officious ill, 
Pursues thee e'en to death ; nor there stops short 
Strange persecution ! when the Grave itself 
Is no protection from rude sufferance. 

Absurd ! to think to over-reach the Grave, 
And from the wreck of names to rescue oui-s. 
The best concerted schemes men lay for fame 
Die &st away : only themselves die faster. 
The fer-fisun'd sculptor, and the laurell'd bard. 
These bold insurers of eternal fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 
The tap'ring pyramid, the Egyptian's pride. 
And wonder of the world ! whose spiky top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outliv'd 
The angry shaking of the winter's storm ; 
Yet spent at last by th' injuries of Heaven, 
Shatter'd with age, and furrow'd o'er with years • 
The mystic cone with hieroglyphics crusted, 



^ 
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GiTes way. lamentable sight ! at once 
The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 
A hideous and mis-shapen length of ruins. 
Sepulchral columns wrestle but in vain 
With all subduing Time : his cankering hand, 
With calm, deliberate malice, wasted them : 
Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 
The busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge. 
Ambition, half convicted of her folly. 
Hangs down the head, and reddens at the tale. 

Here all the mighty troublers of the earth. 
Who swam to sovereign rule through seas of blood-' 
The oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains, 
Who ravaged kingdoms, and laid empires waste. 
And in a cruel wantonness of power 
Thinn*d states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest — now, like a storm that 's spent, 
Lie hush*d, and meanly sneak behind the covert — 
Vain thought ! to hide them from the general scorn, 
That haunts and dogs them like an injured ghost, 
Implacable. Here too the petty tyrant, 
Whose scant domains geographer ne'er noticed, 
And well for neighbouring grounds of arm as short ; 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor. 
And grip*d them, like some lordly beast of prey. 
Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing hunger, 
And piteous, plaintive voice of misery 
(As if a slave were not a shred of nature. 
Of the same common substance with his lord) ; 
Now tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd. 
Shakes hands with dust, and calls the worm his kinsman 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright. Under ground 
Precedency 's a jest ; vassal and lord, 
Grossly ^miliar, side by side consume. 

o 2 
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When self-esteem, or othenf adnlatioii, 
Would cuimingly persuade us we were something 
Above the common level of our kind; 
The Grave gainsays the smooth-complexion'd flattery, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 

Beauty ! thou pretty plaything ! dear deceit ! 
That steals so softly o*er the stripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulse imknown before. 
The Grave discredits thee : thy charms expunged 
The roses feded, and thy liHes soiled, 
What hast thou more to boast of? WDl thy lovers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage? 
Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid : 
Whilst surfeited, upon thy damask cheek 
The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes rolled, 
Riots unscar'd. For this was all thy caution ? 
For this thy painful labours at thy glass, 
T* improve those charms, and keep them in repair, 
For which the spoiler thanks thee not ? Foul feeder ! 
Coarse &re and carrion please thee full as well. 
And leave as keen a relish on the sense. 
Look how the fair one weeps ! the conscious tears 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flowers : 
Honest effusion ! the swollen heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloss on its distress. 

Strength, too ! thou surly, and less gentle boast 
Of those that laugh loud at the village ring ! 
A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease than e'er thou didst the stripling 
That rashly dar*d thee to th' unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard ? deep groan indeed ! 
With anguish heavy laden 1 let me trace it : 
From yonder bed it comes, where the strong man, 
By stronger arm belabour d, gasps for breath 
Like a hard-hunted beast. How his great heart 
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Beats thick ! his roomy chest by £ur too scant 

To give the lungs fiill play. What now avail 

The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well-spread shoulders? 

See how he tugs for life, and lays about him. 

Mad with his pain ! eager he catches hold 

Of what comes next to band, and grasps it hard, 

Just like a creature drowning ! hideous sight ! 

how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly ! 

Whilst the distemper's rank and deadly venom 

Shoots like a burning arrow 'cross his bowels, 

And drinks his marrow up. Heard you that groan ? 

It was his last. See how the great Goliath, 

Just like a child that brawl'd itself to rest. 

Lies still. What mean'st thou then, mighty boaster. 

To vaimt of nerves of thine ? What means the bull, 

Unconscious of his strength, to play the coward, 

And flee before a feeble thing like man ; 

That knowing well the slackness of his arm. 

Trusts only in the well-invented knife ! 

With study pale, and midnight vigils spent, 
The star-surveying sage close to his eye 
Applies the sight-invigorating tube. 
And travelling through the boundless length of space, 
Marks well the courses of the far-seen orbs, 
That roll with regular confusion there, 
In ecstasy of thought. But ah ! proud man ! 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head : 
Soon, very soon, thy firmest footing fisdls. 
And down thou dropp'st into that darksome place, 
Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 

Here the tongue-warrior lies ! disabled now. 
Disarmed, dishonoured, like a wretch that's gagg'd, 
And cannot tell his all to passers-by. 
Great man of language, whence this mighty change, 
This dumb despair, and drooping of the head t 
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The strength of action, and the force of words, 

The well-tom'd period, and the well-ton'd TCHce, 

With all the leaser ornaments of [^izase t 

Ahf fled for erer, as they ne*er had been ! 

IWd from the book of fame : or, more proToking, 

Perhaps some hackney hunger-bitten scribbler 

Insults thy memory, and blots thy tomb. 

With long flat nanatiTe, or duUer rtiymes 

With heavy halting pace that drawl along; 

Enougii to rouse a dead man into rage. 

And warm, with red resentment, the wan cheek 

Hero the great masters of the healing art. 
Those mighty mock defrauders of the tomb, 
Hpite of their juleps and catbolicons, 
lUsHigti to Fate. Proud iEsculapius' son, 
Where uro thy boasted implements of art. 
And all tliy wcll-cramm*d magazines of health? 
Nor hill, nor valo, as for as ship could go, 
Nor margin of the gravol-bottora'd brook, 
ICMMipM tliy rifling hand : from stubborn shrubs 
Thou wnuiK*Mt their shy retiring vii*tues out, 
And voxM Uicm in tlio firo ; nor fly, nor insect. 
Nor writljy snako, oscap'd thy deep research. 
lint why this apj)anitus1 why thy cost? 
Toll UM, thou doughty keeper from the grave, 
Whoru ai\) thy recipes and cordials now, 
With the long list of vouchors for thy cures? 
AlaH I thou H|HMvk 8t not. The bold impostor 
LooKh uot nioro silly, when the cheat's found out. 
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Here the lank-sided miser^ worst of felons! 
Who meanly stole (discreditable shift) 
From back and belly too their proper cheer ; 
Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcase, now lies cheaply lodg'd, 
By clam'rous appetites no longer teas'd, 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But, ah i where are his rents, his comings in ? 
Ay ! now youVe made the rich man poor indeed : 
Robb*d of his gods, what has he left behind ? 
cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds, 
First starved in this, then damn'd in that to come ! 

How shocking must thy summons be, Death, 
To him who is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting op long years of pleasure here, 
Ist quite unfurnished for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement> 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain ! how wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers 1 
A little longer, yet a little longer — 
might she stay to wash away her stains. 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight 1 
Her very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror ! But the foe. 
Like a staunch murderer steady to his purpose. 
Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Till, forced at large to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

Sure 'tis a serious thing to die ! My soul ! 
What a strange moment must it be, when near 
The journey's end, thou hast the gulf in view ! 
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That awfiil gulf no mortal e'er repassed 

To tell what's doing on the other side ! 

Nature runs back and shudders at the sight. 

And every lifenstring bleeds at thoughts of parting; 

For part thej must — ^body and soul must part, 

Fond couple; link'd more close than wedded pair. 

TTiis wings its way to its Almighty Source, 

The witness of its actions, now its Judge ; 

That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 

Like a disabled pitcher, of no use. 

If death were nothing, and nought after death ; 
If when men died, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence first they sprung; then might the debauchee, 
Untrembling, mouth the heavens; then might the drunkard 
Reel over his full bowl, and when 'tis drain'd 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 
At the poor bugbear Death; then might the wretch 
Who 's weary of the world, and tired of life, 
At once give each inquietude the slip. 
By stealing out of being when he pleas'd, 
And by that way, whether by hemp or steel, 
Death's thousand doors stand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleas'd guest to sit out his full time, 
Or blame him if he goes 1 Sure he does woU 
That helps himself as timely as he can. 
When able. But if there 's an hereafter, 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced 
And suffered to speak out, tells every man, 
Then must it be an awfiil thing to die; 
More horrid yet to die by one's own hand. 
Self-murder ! name it notr— our island's shame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighb'ring states. 
Shall nature, swerving from her earliest dictate, 
Self-preservation, fell by her own act ? 
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Forbid it^ Heaven ! let not upon disgust 
The shameless hand be foully crimson'd o*er 
With blood of its own lord. Dreadful attempt! 
Just reeking from self-slaughter, in a rage 
To rush into the presence of our Judge ! 
As if we challenge Him to do his worst, 
And mattered not his wrath. Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserved for such : these herd together; 
The common damn*d shun their society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 
Our time is fix'd, and aU our days are numbered, 
How long, how short, we know not, — this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the simimons, 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission, 
Like sentries that must keep their destined stand, 
And wait the appointed hour till they 're relieved. 
Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. To run away 
Is but a coward's trick : to run away 
From this world's ills, that at the very worst 
Will soon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourselves, 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the dark ! 'tis mad : 
No frenzy half so desperate as this. 

Tell us, ye dead ! will none of you, in pity 
To those you left behind, disclose the secret ! 
that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What 'tis you are, and we must shortly be ! 
Fve heard that souls departed have sometimes 
Forewam'd men of their death : 'twas kindly done 
To knock and give the alarum. But what means 
This stinted charity 1 'tis but lame kindness 
That does its work by halves. Why might you not 
Tell us what 'tis to die? Do the strict laws 
Of your society forbid your speaking 
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Unapprebensiye; when, for aught we know, 

The very first swoln surge shall sweep ns in. 

Think we or think we not, time hurries on 

With a resistiess, unremitting stream, 

Tet treads more soft than e'er did midnight thie( 

That slides his hand under the miser's pillow, 

And carries off his prize. What is this world? 

What, but a spacious burial-field unwall'd, 

Strew'd with Death's spoils, the spoils of animals 

Savage and tame, and full of dead men^s bones ! 

The very turf on which we tread once lived ; 

And we that live must lend our carcases 

To cover our own oflfepring : in their turns 

They too must cover theirs. 'Tis here all meet. 

The shiv'ring Icelander and sun-burnt Moor; 

Men of all climes, that never met before. 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Christian. 

Here the proud prince, and fistvourite yet prouder, 

His sovereign's keeper and the people's scourge. 

Are huddled out of sight. Here lie abash'd 

The great negociators of the earth. 

And celebrated masters of the balance. 

Deep read in stratagems and wiles of courts : 

Now vain their treaty-skill ! Death scorns to treat. 

Here the o'erloaded slave flings down his burden 

From his gall'd shoulders; and when the cruel tyrant, 

With all his guards and tools of power about him, 

Is meditating new unheard-of hardships, 

Mocks his short arm, and quick as thought escapes 

Where tyrants vex not, and the weary rest. 

Here the warm lover, leaving the cool shade, 

The tell-tale echo, and the babbling stream, 

Time out of mind the fav'rite seats of love, 

Fast by his gentle mistress lays him down, 

Unblasted by foul tongue. Here friends and foes 
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Lie dose, unmindful of their former feuds. 

The lawn-robed prelate and plain presbyter, 

Erewhile that stood aloof, as shy to meet. 

Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 

That some rude interposing rock had split. 

Here is the large-limb*d peasant; here the child 

Of a span long, that never saw the sun, 

Nor pressed the nipple, strangled in life's porch; 

Here is the mother with her sons and daughters; 

The barren wife; the long demurring maid, 

Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 

Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the cliff, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand. 

Here are the prude severe and gay coquette; 

The sober widow and young green virgin 

Cropp'd like a rose before 'tis fully blown. 

Or half its worth disclosed. Strange medley here ! 

Here garrulous old age winds up his tale; 

And jovial youth of lightsome vacant heart. 

Whose every day was made of melody. 

Hears not the voice of mirth : the shrill-tongued shrew. 

Meek as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 

Here are the wise, the generous, and the brave ; 

The just, the good, the worthless, the profene; 

The downright clown, and perfectly well-bred; 

The fool, the churl, the scoundrel, and the mean; 

The supple statesman, and the patriot stem; 

The wrecks of nations, and the spoils of time; 

With all the lumber of six thousand years. 

Poor man ! how happy once in thy first state ! 
When yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand. 
He stamped thee with his image, and well pleas'd 
Smird on his last £ur work ! Then all was well; 
Sound was the body, and the soul serene ; 
Like two sweet instruments, ne'er out of tunc, 
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That play their several parts. Nor head nor heart 

Ofifer'd to ache ; nor was there cause they should, 

For all was pure within. No fell remorse, 

Nor anxious castings up of what might be, 

Alarm*d his peaceful bosom : summer seas 

Shew not more smooth, when kiss'd by southern winds, 

Just ready to expire. Scarce importun'd. 

The generous soil, with a luxuriant hand, 

Offer'd the various produce of the year. 

And every thing most perfect in its kind. 

Blessed, thrice blessed days! But, ah, how short! 

Bless'd as the pleasing dreams of holy men, 

But fugitive, like those, and quickly gone. 

slipp'ry state of things! What sudden turns. 

What strange vicissitudes, in the first leaf 

Of man's sad history ! to-day most happy. 

And ere to-morrow's sun has set, most abject ! 

How scant the space between these vast extremes! 

Thus fared it with our sire : not long he enjoy'd 

His paradise : scarce had the happy tenant 

Of the fair spot due time to prove its sweets. 

Or sum them up, when straight he must be gone. 
Ne'er to return again. And must he go? 

Can nought compound for the first dire offence 

Of erring man? Like one who is condemn'd. 

Fain would he trifle time with idle talk. 

And parley with his fate. But 'tis in vain. 

Not all the lavish odours of the place, 

Offer'd in incense, can procure his pardon. 

Or mitigate his doom. A mighty angel. 

With flaming sword, forbids his longer stay. 

And drives the loit'rer forth ; nor must he take 

One last and farewell round. At once he lost 

His glory and his God. If mortal now. 

And sorely maim'd, no wonder. Man has sinn'd. 
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Siok of his bliss, and bent on new adventures, 

Evil he would needs try ; nor tried in vain. 

Dreadful experiment ! destructive measure ! 

Where the worst thing could happen, is success. 

Alas! too well he sped; the good he scom'd 

Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill-us'd ghost, 

Not to return; or if it did, its visits. 

Like those of angels, short, and far between : 

Whilst the black demon, with his hellnscap'd train, 

Admitted once into its better room, 

Qrew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone; 

Lording it o'er the man, who now loo late 

Saw the rash error which he could not mend; 

An error &tal not to him alone. 

But to his future sons, his fortune's heirs. 

Inglorious bondage ! human nature groans 

Beneath a vassalage so vile and cruel. 

And its vast body bleeds through every vein. 

What havoc hast thou made, foul monster sin ! 
Qreatest and first of Uls! the fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimensions ! but for thee 
Sorrow had never been. All noxious things 
Of vUest nature, other sorts of evils. 
Are kindly circumscribed, and have their bounds. 
The fierce volcano, from its burning entrails 
That belches molten stone and globes of fire. 
Involved in pitchy clouds of smoke and stench. 
Mars the adjacent fields for some leagues round, 
And there it stops. The big swoll'n inundation, 
Of mischief more diffusive, raving loud. 
Buries whole tracts of country, threatening more; 
But that too has its shore it cannot pass. 
More dreadful fisLr than these ! sin has laid waste, 
Not here and there a country, but a world ; 
Despatching at a wide extended blow 
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Entire mankind, and for their sakes defacing 

A whole creation's beauty with rude hands ; 

Blasting the foodful grain, the loaded branches, 

And marking all along its way with ruin. 

Accursed thing ! where shall fancy find 

A proper name to call thee by, expressive 

Of aU thy horrors? Pregnant womb of ilia ! 

Of temper so transcendantly malign, 

That toads and serpents of most deadly kind 

Compared to thee are harmless. Sicknesses 

Of every size and symptom, racking pains, 

And bluest plagues are thine ! See how the fiend 

Profusely scatters the contagion round ! 

While deep-mouth'd Slaughter, bellowing at her heels. 

Wades deep in blood new spilt : yet for to-morrow 

Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 

And inly pines till the dread blow be struck. 

But hold! I've gone too far; too much disco ver'd 
My Other's nakedness, and nature's shame. 
Here let me pause, and drop an honest tear. 
One burst of filial duty and condolence. 
O'er all those ample deserts Death hath spread, 
This chaos of mankind. O great man-eater! 
Whose ev'ry day is carnival, not sated yet ! 
Unheard-of epicure, without a fellow ! 
The veriest gluttons do not always cram; 
Some intervals of abstinence are sought 
To edge the appetite ; thou seekest none. 
Methinks the countless swarms thou hast devoured. 
And thousands that each hour thou gobblest up. 
This, less than this, might gorge thee to the full. 
But, ah! rapacious still, thou gap'st for more; 
Like one, whole days defrauded of his meals, 
On whom lank Hunger lays his skinny hand, 
And whets to keenest eagerness his cravings: 
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As if Diseases, Massacres, and Poison, 
Famine, and War, were not thy caterers. 

But know, that thou must render up thy dead, 
And with high interest too : they are not thine; 
But only in thy keeping for a season, 
Till the great promis'd day of restitution, 
When loud difiusive sound from brazen trump 
Of strong-lung'd cherub shall alarm thy captives. 
And rouse the long, long sleepers into life, 
Day-light, and liberty. . . . 

Then must thy gates fly open, and reveal the minds 
That lay long forming imder ground, 
In their dark cells immur*d ; but now full ripe, 
And pure as silver from the crucible, 
That twice has stood the torture of the fire. 
And inquisition of the forge. We know 
Th' illustrious Deliverer of mankind. 
The Son of God, thee foil'd. Him in thy power 
Thou couldst not hold; self-vigorous He rose. 
And, shaking ofif thy fetters, soon retook 
Those spoils his voluntary yielding lent 
(Siure pledge of our releasement from thy thrall) ! 
Twice twenty days He sojoum'd here on earth. 
And shewed Himself alive to chosen witnesses, 
By proo& so strong, that the most slow assenting 
Had not a scruple left. This having done, 
He moimted up to heaven. Methinks I see Him 
Climb the aerial heights, and glide along 
Athwart the severing clouds ; but the faint eye, 
Flung backwards in the chase, soon drops its hold, 
Disabled quite, and jaded with pursuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let Him in ; 
Nor are his friends shut out ; as some great prince 
Not for himself alone procures admission, 
But for his train : it was his royal will 
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That where He is, there should his followers be. 

Death only lies between — a gloomy path ! 

Made yet more gloomy by our coward fears; 

But nor untrod, nor tedious; the fatigue 

Will soon go off. Besides, there's no by-road 

To bliss. Then why, like ill- conditioned children, 

Start we at transient hardships in the way 

Which leads to purer air and softer skies, 

And a ne'er-setting sun ? Fools that we are ! 

We wish to be where sweets unwithVing bloom, 

But straight our wish revoke, and will not go. 

So have I seen, upon a summer's even. 

Fast by the rivulet's brink, a youngster play ; 

How wishfully he looks to stem the tide ! 
This moment resolute, next unresolv'd, 
At last, he dips his foot ; but, as he dips. 
His fears redouble, and he runs away 
From th' inoffensive stream, unmindful now 
Of all the flowers which paiut the farther bank, 
And smiled so sweet of late. Thrice welcome Death ! 
That afler many a painful, bleeding step, 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us safe 
On the long wish'd-for shore. Prodigious change ! 
Our bane tum'd to a blessing ! Death disarm'd, 
Loses its fellness quite : all thanks to Him 
Who scourged the venom out. Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! How calm his exit ! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground. 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 
A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceived degrees he wears away; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 

p 
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After the prize in view ! and, like a bird 
That's hampered, struggles hard to get away ; 
While the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in- the first fair fruits 
Of the last coming harvest. Then, then ! 
Each earth-bom joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. how he longs 
To have his passport sigu*d, and be dismiss'd ! 
*Tis done, and now he's happy ! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrown'd. E'en the lag flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more. 
Nor shall it hope in vain : the time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial-earth, 
Whether on land or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its long committed dust 
Inviolate : and faithfully shall these 
Make up the full account ! not the least atom 
Embezzled, or mislaid, of the whole tale. 
Each soul shall have a body ready furnished ; 
And each shall have his own. Hence, ye profane ! 
Ask not how this can be. Sure the same j^owcr 
Who rear'd the piece at fii*st, and took it down. 
Can re-assemble the loose scatterd parts. 
And as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more ; nor is his arm impair'd 
Through length of days : and what He can He will : 
His faithfulness stands bound to see it done. 

When the dread trumpet sounds, the shimb'ring dust, 
Not unattentive to the call, shall wake ; 
And every joint possess its proper place, 
With a new elegance of form unknown 
To its first state. Nor shall the conscious soul 
Mistake its partner; but amidst the crowd. 
Singling its other half, into its arms 




Shall rush, with all the impatieace of a man 

That's new come homo, who having long been absent. 

With haste runs jover every different room. 

In paio to see the whole. Thrice happy meeting ! 

Nor time, nor death, shall ever part them more. 

'Tis but a night, a long and mopniess night. 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 

Thus at the shut of even, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cowers down, and dozca till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fiedg'd wings and beam away. 
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SILENT nympb, with curious eye, 
Who, the purple eTouing, lie 
On the tnoiintaia'a lonely van, 
Beyond the noieo of busy man ; 
Painting fair the form of things. 
While the yellow linnet sings; 
Or the tuneful uightingaie 
Charma the forest with her taJc; 
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Come, with all thy Tariuua hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse; 

Now, while PhaibuB, riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and skyl 

Grougnr Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and strong; 

Grougar, in whose mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing, Quiet dwells; 

Grongar, in whoso silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made; 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head; 

While strayed my eyes o'er Towy'a flood, 

Over mead, and over wood. 

From house to houso, from hill to hill. 

Till contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequered sides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves and grottos where I lay. 
And vistas shooting beams of day. 
Wide and wider spreads the vale. 
As circles on a smooth canal ; 
The mountains round, unhappy fiito. 
Sooner or later, of all height. 
Withdraw their summits &om the skieii. 
And lessen as the others rise. 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adda a thoiisaud woods and meads; 
Still it widens, widens still, 
And sinks the uewly risen hill. 

Now I gain the mountain's brow. 
What a landscape lies below 1 
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No clouds^ no vapours intervene, 
But the gay, the open scene, 
Does the face of nature show, 
In all the hues of heaven's bow ; 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies ! 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 
Half his beams ApoUo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 
And glitters on the broken rocks ! 

Below mo trees unnumber d rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows. 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 
(iaudy as the opeuing dawn. 
Lies a long and level lawn. 
On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ! 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood, 
His sides are cloth'd with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow. 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps. 
And with her arms from Mling keeps: 
So both a safety fi*om the wind 
On mutual dependence find. 
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'Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
'Tis uow the apartment of the toad; 
And there the fox securely feeds. 
And there the [)oisonou8 adder breeds, 
Conceard in ruins, moss, and weeds; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered walls. 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow. 
Has seen this broken pile complete. 
Big with the vanity of state; 
But transient is the smile of fate! 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers, how they ran 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun. 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 

A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep! 

Thus is nature's vestnre wrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus slie dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares away. 
Ever charming, ever new. 

When will the landscape tire the view; 

The fountain's fiill, the river's flow. 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

Tlio windy summit, wild and high, 

Itoughly msliing on the sky! 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower. 

The naked roek, the shady bower; 
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The town and village^ dome and &xui, 
Each give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an iEthiop*s arm. 

See, on the mountain's southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide, 
How close and small the edges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem; 
So we mistake the future's £ice. 
Eyed through hope's deluding glass; 
As yon summits soft and Mr, 
Glad in colours of the air. 
Which to those who journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the same coarse way. 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

may I with myself agree. 
And never covet what I see! 
Content me with a humble shade, 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quiet from the soul: 
'Tis thus the busy beat the air, 
And misers gather wealth and cure. 

Now, even now, my joys run high, 
As on the moimtain turf I lie; 
While the wanton zephyr sings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep. 
While the shepherd charms his sheep. 
While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with music fill the sky, 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 
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Be full, ye courts; be great who will; 
Search for peace with all your skill; 
Open wide the lofty door, 
Seek her on the marble floor : 
In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain you search the domes of care ! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads. 
On the meads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleasure close allied, 
Ever by each other's side : 
And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still. 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 
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'fPIS paat: the iron North has spent his r^e; 

J- Stem Winter now resigns the lengthening day ; 
The stormy bowlings of the winds assuage, 
And warm o'er ether western breezes play. 

Of genial heat and cbeei-fiil light the source. 
From southern climes, beneath anothor aky, 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden eourse: 
Before his beams all noxioua \'apours fly. 

Far to the north grim Winter draws his train 
To bis own clime, to Zembla's frozen shore. 

Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign — 

Where whirlwinds madden, and where tempests roar. 

Loos'd from the bands of frost, the verdant groimd 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful groen. 

Again puts forth her flowers; and all around 
Smiling, the cbcci-ful fiicc of spring is seen. 
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Behold I the trees new deck their withered boughs ; 

Their ample leaves, the hospitable plane, 
The taper elm, and lofty ash disclose; 

The blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. 

The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen, 
Puts on the robe she neither sew*d nor spun; 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun. 

Soon as o*er eastern hills the morning peers, 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings ; 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers ; 

Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she sings. 

On the green furze, cloth'd o*er with golden blooms 
That fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes. 
While o'er the wild his broken notes resound. 

While the sun journeys down the western sky, 

Along the green sward, marked with Roman mound. 

Beneath the blithesome shepherd's watchful eye, 
The cheerful lambkins dance and frisk around. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love. 
Who love to walk in virtue's flowery road, 

Along the lovely paths of spring to rove, 
And follow nature up to nature's God. 

Thus Zoroaster studied nature's laws ; 

Thus Socrates, the wisest of mankind ; 
Thus heaven-taught Plato traced the Almighty Cause, 

And left the wondering multitude behind. 
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Thus Ashley gather'd academic bays; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the seasons roll, 
Taught them to sing the great Creator's praise, 

ijid bear their poet's name from pole to pole. 

Thus haye I walk'd along the dewy lawn; 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn ; 
Before the lark IVe sung the beauteous dawn, 

And gathered health from all the gales of mom. 

And e'en when winter chill'd the aged year, 
I wander'd lonely o'er the hoary plain: 

Though frosty Boreas wam'd me to forbear, 
Boreas, with all his tempests, wam'd in vain. 

Then, sleep my nights, and quiet bless'd my days; 

I fear'd no loss, my mind was all my store; 
No anxious wishes e'er disturbed my ease; 

Heaven gave content and health — I ask'd no more. 

Now spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what T was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reolin'd. 
And count the silent moments as they pass: 

The wingM moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest, 

Whose flight shall shortly count mo with the deiid. 
And lay mo down in peace with them at rest. 
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Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate, 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 

Enough for me the churchyard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o'er the cheerless ground. 

• 

There let me wander at the shut of eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's eyes : 

The world and all its busy follies leave. 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphne lies. 

There let me sleep, forgotten in the clay. 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes ; 

Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last mom arise. 
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HAII^ beauteous stranger of the grove I 
Thou meaeeuger of Bpring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome nng. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year 1 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowcre. 

Tho schoolboy, wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of lapriiig to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 



TO TIIB CUCKOO. 

Wliat time the \iea pute on the bloom, 

Tliou flieat thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 

Sn-eet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever cleir ; 
Tlioii hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No Winter in thy year ! 

could I fly, I'd fly with thee I 
We'd make, with joyful wing. 

Our annual visit o'er the globe, 
Compnnions of the spring. 
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THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herda wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward- plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneBs and to me. 

Now fodes tho glimmering landscape on the siglit. 

And oil the air a Bolemii atillncsti holds, 
Sttve where the beetle wheeln his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklinge lull the distant fold: 



• 
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Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of snch as, wand' ring near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a- field ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Q 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fisiult, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er imroU; 

Chill Peniuy repressed their noble rage, 
And firoze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of pm-est ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd cjives of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air : 

Some villi\ge-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 



The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 
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Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed fdone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse*s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still ei'ected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter d muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ) 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

Q 2 
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For thee^ who, mindful of the uiihonour*d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
*' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

*' There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woe^, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or cnus^d with cBoe,' or cross'd in hopeless love. 

" One mom I missed him on the 'customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne ; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
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Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear — 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wish'd), a friend. 



No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailtips from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 




THR SCHOOLMISTIIKSS. 



AH me ! full sorely is my heart forlorn. 
To think how modest worth neglected lies, 
While partial Fame doth with her blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp di^uise, 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise : 
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Lend me thy clarion, goddess ! let me try 
To sound the praise of Merit ere it dies, 
Such as I oft have chaunced to espy, 
Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village marked with little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fame. 
There dwells, in lowly shades and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame : 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame. 
And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent. 
For unkempt hair, or task unconn'd, are sorely shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which Learning near her little dome did stowe ; 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see. 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow. 
And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 
But their limbs shuddered and their pulse beat low, 
And as they look'd they found their horror grew. 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 

So have I seen (who has not may conceive) 
A lifeless phantom near a garden placed, 
So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave 
Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast; 
They start, they stare, they wheel, they look aghast : 
Sad servitude ! such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper age e'er taste ! 
Ne superstition clog his dance of joy, 
Ne vision empty, vain, his native bliss destroy. 
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Near to this dcme is found a patch so green^ 
On which the tribe their gambols do display, 
And at the door imprisoning board is seen, 
Lest weakly wights of smaller size should stray, 
Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day I 
The noises intermixed which thence resound. 
Do Learning's little tenement betray. 
Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fiiiry throng, and turns her wheel around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow. 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield; 
Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, T trow. 
As is the hai*ebell that adorns the field; 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchin sprays, with anxious fear entwined. 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance fill'd. 
And stead&st hate, and sharp affliction join'd. 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind. 

Few but have kenn'd, in semblance meet pourtray'd, 
The childish faces of old JE,oYr train, 
Libs, Notus, Auster : these in frowns array'd. 
How then would fere, or earth, or sky, or main, 
Were the stem god to give his slaves the rein? 
And were not she rebellious breasts to quell, 
And were not she her statutes to maintain, 
The cot no more, I ween, were deem'd the cell 
Where comely peace of mind, and decent order dwell. 

A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown, 
A russet kirtlc fenc'd the nipping air; 
'Twas simple russet, but it was her own; 
Twas her own country bred the flock so fair; 
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'Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged around, 
Through pious awe did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground. 

Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 
Ne pompous title did debauch her ear. 
Goody, good woman, gossip, n*aunt, forsooth. 
Or dame, the sole additions she did hear; 
Yet these she challeng'd, these she held right dear ; 
Ne would esteem him act as mought behove 
Wlio should not honoured eld with these revere; 
For never title yet so mean could prove, 
But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 

One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 
The plodding pattern of the busy dame. 
Which ever and anon, impell'd by need, 
Into her school, begirt with chickens, came; 
Such favour did her past deportment claim ; 
And if neglect had lavished on the ground 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the same; 
For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 
What sin it were to waste the smallest crumb she found. 

Herbs, too, she knew, and well of each could speak, 
That in her garden sipp'd the silvery dew. 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 
But herbs for use and physic, not a few. 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew; 
The tufted baail, pun-provoking thyme. 
Fresh baum, and marigold of cheerful hue. 
The lowly gill that never dares to climb; 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 
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Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung. 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around, 
And pungent radish, biting infants tongue, 
And plantain ribbM, that heals the reaper s wound. 
And marj'rum sweet, in shepherd's posie found, 
And lavender, whose pikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchief clean with mickle rare perfiimc. 

And here trim rosemarine, that whilom crown'd 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer. 
Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here. 
Where edg^d with gold its glittering skirts appear. 
Oh wassel days ! customs meet and well ! 
Ere this was banished from its lofty sphere. 
Simplicity then sought this humble cell, 
Nor ever would she more with thane and lordling dwell. 

Here oft the dame, on Sabbath's decent eve. 
Hymned such psalms as Stemhold forth did mete; 
If winter 'twere, she to her hearth did cleave, 
But in her garden found a summer seat : 
Sweet melody ! to hear her then repeat 
How IsraeVs sons, beneath a foreign king, 
While taunting foemen did a song intreat, 
All for the nonce untuning every string, 
Uphung their useless lyres — small heart had they to sing. 

For she was just, and friend to virtuous lore, 
And pass'd much time in truly virtuous deed ; 
And in those elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The times when Truth by Popish rage did bleed, 
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And tortuous death was true Devotion's meed; 
And simple Faith in iron chains did mourn, 
That nould on wooden image place her creed ; 
And lawny saints in smould'ring flames did bum: 
Ah, dearest Lord! forefend thilk days should e'er return. 

In elbow chair, like that of Scottish stem. 
By the sharp tooth of cankering Eld defac'd, 
In which, when he receives his diadem, 
Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is plac'd, 
The matron sate ; and some with rank she grac'd, 
(The source of children's and of courtier's pride !) 
Redress'd affronts, for vile afironts there pass'd, 
And wam'd them not the fretful to deride, 
But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to descry. 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise. 
Some with vile copper prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of praise, 
And other some with balefiil sprig she 'frays : 
E'en absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she sways ; 
Forewam'd, if little bird their pranks behold, 
'Twill whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 

Lo now with state she utters the command ! 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair; 
Their books, of stature small, they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from finger wet the letters fair; 
The work so gay that on their back is seen 
St. George's high achievements does declare, 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been 
Kens the forthcoming rod, unpleasing sight, I ween! 
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Ah! luckless he, and bom beneath the beam 
Of eril star! it irks me wbilBt I write! 
At erst the bard by Mulla'a ailver etream, 
Oft as he told of deadly, dolorous plight, 
Sigh'd as he sung, aod did in tears indite; 




For brandiebing the rod, she doth b^n 
To loose the brogues, the stripling'a late delight ! 
And down they drop, appears his dainty skin, 
Fair as the fiirry coat of whitest crmilin. 

rathfii] scene ! when from a nook obscure 
His little sister doth his peril see ; 
All playful as she sate she grows demure, 
She finds full soon her wonted spirite flee; 
She meditates a prayer to set him free; 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
(If gentle pordou could with dames agree,) 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye. 
And wnngs her so that all for pity she could die. 
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No longer can she now her shrieks command, 
And hardly she forbears, through awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and, with presumptuous hand, 
To stay harsh justice in its mid career : 
On thee she calls, on thee her parent dear ! 
(Ah ! too remote to ward the shameful blow !) 
She sees no kind domestic visage near, 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow. 
And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe. 

But ah ! what pen his piteous plight may trace '? 
Or what device his loud laments explain ? 
The form uncouth of his disguised fece ! 
The pallid hue that dyes his looks amain ? 
The plenteous shower that does his cheek distain ] 
When he in abject wise implores the dame, 
Ne hopeth aught of sweet reprieve to gain. 
Or when from high she levels well her aim. 
And through the thatch his cries each falling stroke proclaim. 

The other tribe aghast, with sore dismay 
Attend, and conn their tasks with mickle care; 
By turns, astonied, every twig survey, 
And from their fellow's hateful wounds beware, 
Knowing, I wist, how each the same may share; 
Till fear has taught them a performance meet. 
And to the well-known chest the dame repair, 
Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth 'em greet, 
And gingerbread y-rare, now, certes, doubly sweet! 

See to their seats they hye with merry glee, 
And in beseemly order sitten there. 
All but the wight of bum y-galled, he 
Abhorreth bench and stool, and fourm, and chair, 
(This hand in mouth y-fix'd, that rends his hair,) 
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And eke with snubs profound, and heaving breast, 
Convulsions intermitting ! does declare 
His grievous wrong, his dame's unjust behest, 
And scorns her ofifer'd love, and shuns to be caress'd. 

His face besprent, with liquid crystal shines, 
His blooming face, that seems a purple flower ; 
Which low to earth its drooping head declines, 
All smear'd and sullied by a vernal shower. 
O the hard bosoms of despotic Power ! 
All, all, but she, the author of his shame, 
All, all, but she, regret this mournful hour ; 
Yet hence the youth, and hence the flower shall claim. 
If so I deem aright, transcending worth and fame. 

Behind some door, in melancholy thought, 
Mindless of food, he, dreary caitiff 1 pines, 
Ne for his fellows* joyaunce careth aught. 
But to the wind all merriment resigns. 
And deems it shame if ho to peace inclines ; 
And many a sullen look askance is sent, 
Which for his dame's aimoyauce he designs ; 
And still the more to pleasure him she's bent. 
The more doth he, 2>erver8e, her 'haviour past resent. 

Ah me ! how much I fear lest pride it be ! 
But if that pride it be, which thus inspires, 
Beware, ye dames ! with nice discernment see 
Ye quench not, too, the sparks of nobler fires : 
Ah ! better far than all the Muses' lyres. 
All coward arts, is valour's gen reus heat; 
The firm fix'd breast which fit and right requires, 
Like Vernon's patriot soul! more justly great 
Than craft that pimps for ill, or flowery, false deceit. 
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Yet^ DUi*s*d with skill, what dazzling fruits appear ! 
Even now sagacious foresight points to show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo, 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e'er be so, 
As Milton, Shakspeare, names that ne'er shall die I 
Though now he crawl along the ground bo low. 
Nor weeting how the Muse should soar on high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf ! his paper kite may fly. 

And this, perhaps, who, censuring the design, 
Low lays the house which that of cards doth build, 
Shall Dennis be ! if rigid Fates incline. 
And many an epic to his rage shall yield. 
And many a poet quit th' Aonian field; 
And, sour'd by age, profound he shall appear. 
As he who now, with 'sdainful fury thriird, 
Surveys mine work, and levels many a sneer. 
And furls his wTinkly front, and cries, " Wliat stuflf is hereT* 

But now Dan Phoobus gains the middle sky. 
And Liberty imbars her prison door. 
And like a rushing torrent out they fly. 
And now the grassy cirque han cover'd o'er 
With boisterous revel rout and wild uproar ; 
A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 
Heaven sliield their short-liv'd pastimes, I implore I 
For well may Freedom, eret so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 

Enjoy, poor imps ! enjoy your sportive trade. 
And chase gay flies, and cull the &irest flowers; 
For when my bones in grass-green sods are laid, 
For never may ye taste more careless hours, 
In knightly castles or in ladies' bowers. 
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vain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 
But most in courts, where proud Ambition towers : 
Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous dome of kesar or of king ? 

See in each sprite some various bent appear ! 
These rudely carol most incondite lay : 
Those sauntering on the green with jocund leer, 
Salute the stranger passing on his way ; 
Some building fragile tenements of clay ; 
Some to the standing lake their courses bend, 
With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to play ; 
Thilk to the huxster's savoury cottage tend, 
In pastry kings and queens th' allotted mite to spend. 

Here, as each season yields a different store, 
Each season's stores in order ranged been, 
Apples with cabbage-net y-cover'd o'er, 
Galling full sore th' unmoney'd wight, are seen, 
And goosebeiTy, clad in livery red or green ; 
And here of lovely dye the Catherine pear, 
Fine pear ! as lovely for thy juice I ween : 
may no wight e'er peunyless come there, 
Lest smit with ardent love, ho pine with hopeless care ! 

See ! cherries here, ere cherries yet aboimd, 
With thread so white in tempting posies tied. 
Scattering like blooming maid their glances round, 
With pamper d look draw little eyes aside. 
And must be bought, though penury betide, 
The plum all azure and the nut all brown ; 
And here each season do those cakes abide. 
Whose honourVl names th' inventive city own, 
Rendering through Britain's isle Salopians i)raises known. 
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Admired Salopia ! that with venial pride 
Eyes her bright form in Severn's ambient wave, 
Famed for her loyal cares in perils tried, 
Her daughters lovely, and her striplings brave ; 
Ah ! 'midst the rest, may flowers adorn his grave 
Whose art did firat these dulcet cakes display ! 
A motive fair to Learning's imps he gave, 
Who cheerless o'er her darkling region stray, 
Till Reason's morn arise, and light them on their way. 




HJILL. 



THE dews orBiimmcr night did fall, 
The moon {aweet regent of the sky) 
Silver'd the walla of Cnmnor Hall, 
And masf an oak that grew thereby. 
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Now nought was heard beneath the skies 

(The sounds of busy life were still), 
Save an unhappy lady's sighs 

That issued from that lonely pile. 

" Leicester," she cried, " is this thy love 

That thou so oft hath sworn to me, 
To leave me in this lonely grove. 

Immured in shameful privity 1 

^' No more thou com'st, with lover's speed, 

Thy once beloved bride to see ; 
But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl 's the same to thee. 

" Not so the usage I received 

When happy in my father's hall ; 
No faithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling fears did me appal. 

** I rose up with the cheerful morn, 
No lark so blithe, no flower more gay ; 

And, like the bird that haunts the thoni, 
So merrily sung the live long day. 

'* If that my beauty is but small, 

Among court ladies all despised, 
Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 

Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized] 

•* And when you first to me made suit, 

How fair I was, you oft would say ! 
And, proud of conquest, pluck'd the fruit, 

Then left the blossom to decay. 

" Yes! now neglected and despised, 

The rose is pale, the lily 's dead; 
But he that once their charms so prized. 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 

b2 
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" For know, when sickening grief doth prey, 
And tender love *8 repaid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty will decay ; 
What floweret can endure the storm? 

" At court, I'm told, is beauty's throne. 
Where every lady 's passing rare, 

That eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fiiir. 

" Then, Earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by? 

" 'Mong rural beauties I was one ; 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair; 
Some country swain might me have won. 

And thought my passing beauty rare. 

" But, Leicester (or I much am wrong), 
It is not beauty lures thy vows; 

Rather ambition's gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

"Then, Leicester, why, again I plead 
(The injured surely may repine), 

Why didst thou wed a country maid. 
When some fair princess might be thine? 

" Why didst thou praise my humble charms. 
And, oh! then leave them to decay? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 

Then leave me to mourn the live-long day. 

" The village maidens of the plain 

Salute mo lowly as they go : 
Envious they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 
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"The simple nymphs! they little know 

How far more happy 'a their estate ; 
To smile for joy, than sigh for woe; 

To be content, than to be great. 

" How far less bless'd am I than them, 

Daily to pine and waste with care ! 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 

Divided, feels the chilling air. 

" Nor, cruel Earl! can I enjoy 

The humble charms of solitude ; 
Your minions proud my peace destroy, 

By sullen frowns, or pratings rude. 

" Last night, as sad I chanced to stray. 

The village death-bell smote my ear; 
They wiuk'd aside, and seem'd to say, 

* Countess, prepare — thy end is near.* 

" And now, while happy peasants sleep, 

Here I sit lonely and forlorn ; 
No one to soothe me as I weep, 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

" My spirits flag, my hopes decay ; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear; 
And many a body seems to say, 

' Countess, prepare — ^thy end is near.' 

Thus sore and sad that lady grieved 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear; 
And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved, 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 

And ore the dawn of day appear'd, 

In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear. 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 

And many a cry of mortal fear. 
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^AN, on the diibiouB waves of error tOBs'd, 
HiB ship half fouader'd, and his oompaaa lost, 
Sees, far aa human optics may command, 
A sleeping fog, and fancies it dry land ; 
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Spreads ail his caaTas, eveiy sinew plies^ 
Pants for it, aims at it, enters it, and dies ! 
Then &rewell all self-satisfying schemes, 
His well'bailt systems, philosophic dreams; 
DeoeitM Tiews of future bliss, fitrewell ! 
He reads his sentence at the flames of hell. 

Hard lot of man — to toil for the reward 
Of virtne, and yet lose it ! Wherefore hard 
He that would win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course ; 
Else, though unequall'd to the goal he flie&f, 
A meaner than himself shall gain the prize. 
Grace leads the right way: if you choose the wrong. 
Take it and perish ; but restrain your tongue ; 
Charge not, with light sufficient and left free, 
Tour wilM suicide on God's decree. 

Oh how unlike the complex works of man. 
Heaven's easy, artlesEf, unencumbered plan 1 
No meretricious graces to b^uile. 
No clustering ornaments to dog the pile; 
From ostentation, as from weakness, free, 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Miyestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from a&r 
Ck>n8picuous as the brightness of a star. 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words — Believe, and live. 
Too many, shock'd at what should charm them most, 
Despise the plain direction, and are lost 
Heaven on such terms ! (they cry with proud disdain) 
Incredible, impossible, and vain ! 
Rebel, because 'tis easy to obey; 
And scorn, for its own sake, the gracious way. 
These are the sober, in whose cooler brains 
Some thought of immortality remains; 
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The rest, too busy or too gay to wait 
On the sad theme, their everlasting state, 
Sport for a day, and perish in a night; 
The foam upon the waters not so light. 

Who judged the Pharisee 1 What odious cause 
Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws ? 
Had he seduced a virgin, wrong'd a friend. 
Or stabb'd a man to serve some private end ] 
Was blasphemy his sin ? Or did he stray 
From the strict duties of the sacred day ? 
Sit long and late at the carousing board 1 
(Such were the sins with which he charged his Lord.) 
No— the man's morals were exact What then 1 
'Twas his ambition to be seen of men ; 
His virtues were his pride ; and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 
He wore them as fine trappings for a show, 
A praying, syni^ogue-frequenting beau ! 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see — 
Mark what a sumptuous pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold : 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were govem'd by his ear ; 
And seems to say — "Ye meaner fowls, give place; 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace ! " 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes^ 
Though he, too, has a glory in his plumes. 
He, Christianlike, reti'eats with modest mien 
To the close copse or far sequester'd green, 
And shines without desiring to be seen. 
The plea of works, as arrogant and vain, 
Heaven turns from with abhorrence and disdain ; 
Not more afironted by avow'd neglect. 
Than by the mere dissembler s feign'd respect. 
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What i§ all rig^teonsnesg that men deriae 1 
Wliat — ^but a sordid bargain for the skiee t 
Bat Christ aa soon would abdicate hie own, 
Ab stoop from heaven to sell the proud a throne. 

His dwelling a recess in some rude rock ; 
Bo(^ beads, and maple dish, his meagre stock ; 
Id shirt of hair and weeds of canvaa dreaa'd, 
Qirt with a bell-rope that the pope has bless'd; 
Adnat with stripes told out for every crime, 
And sore tontiented, long before his time ; 
His prayer preferr'd to saints that cannot aid; 
His praise postponed, and never to be paid ; 
See the sage hermit, by mankind admired, 
With all that bigotry adopts inspired. 




Wearing out life in his religious whim. 

Till his religious whimsy wctirs out him. 

His works, his ttbatiucncc, his zeal allow'd, 

You think him humble — God accounts him pi-oud. 
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High in demand, though lowly in pretence, 
Of all his conduct this the genuine eenae-— 
My penitential stripes, my streaming blood. 
Have piurchased heayen, and proye my title good. 

Turn eastward now, and Fancy shall apply 
To your weak sight her telescopic eye. 
The brahmin kindles on his own bare head 
The sacred fire, self-torturing his trade 1 
His yoluntary pains, seyere and long^ 
Would giye a barbarous air to British song. 
No grand inquisitor could worse inyent 
Than he contriyes to suffer, well content. 

Which is the saintlier worthy of the two t 
Past all dispute, yon anchorite, say you. 
Your sentence and mine differ. What's a name t 
I say the brahmin has the fairer daim. 
If sufferings, Scripture nowhere recommends, 
Deyised by self to answer selfish ends, 
Giye saintship, then all Europe must agree 
Ten starveling hermits sufier less than he. 

The truth is (if the truth may suit your ear, 
And prejudice haye left a passage dear) 
Pride has attain*d its most luxuriant growth, 
And poison'd eyery yirtue in them both. 
Pride may be pamper'd while the flesh grows lean; 
Humility may clothe an English dean; 
That grace was Cowper's — his, oonfees'd by ail- 
Though placed in golden Durham's second stalL 
Not all the plenty of a bishop's board, 
His palace, and his lacqueys, and " My Lord," 
More nourish pride, that condescending yioe, 
Than abstinence, and beggary, and lice ; 
It thiiyes in misery, and abundant grows: 
In misery fools upon themselyes impose. 
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But why before us protestants produce 
An Indian mygtic or a French recluse f 
Their sin is plain; but what have we to fear, 
Beform'd and well instructed) You shall hear. 
Ton ancient prude^ whose withered features show 
She mi^t be young some forty years ago. 
Her elbows pinioned dose upon her hipe^ 
Her head erects her &n upon her lips, 
Her eyebrows arch'd, her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play. 
With bony and unkerchiefd neck defies 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies. 
And sails with lappet head and mincing airs 
Duly at clink of bell to morning prayers. 
To thrift and parsimony much inclined, 
She yet allows herself that boy behind; 
The shiy'ring urchin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels and dewdrop at his nose, 
His predecessor's coat advanced to wear. 
Which future pages yet are doomed to share, 
Carries her Bible tuck'd beneath his arm, 
And hides his hands to keep his fingers warm. 

She, half on angel in her own account. 
Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount, 
Though not a grace appears on strictest search, 
But that she fasts, and item, goes to church. 
Conscious of age, she recollects her youth. 
And tells, not always with an eye to truth. 
Who spanned her waist, and who, where'er he came, 
Scrawrd upon glass Miss Bridget's lovely name; 
Who stole her slipper, fill'd it with tokay, 
And drank the little bumper every day. 
Of temper as envenomed as an asp, 
Censorioiis, and her every word a wasp; 




In faithful memory she records the crimes 

Or real, or fictitious, of the times; 

Laughs at the reputations she has torn, 

And holds them dangliDg at arm's length in Bconi. 
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Such are the fruits of sanctimonious pride. 
Of malice fed while flcah is mortified: 
Take, Madam, the reward of all your pr&yera. 
Where hermita and where brahmins meet with theirs; 
Your portion is with them. — Nay, nerer frown, 
But, if you please, some fathoms lower down. 

Artist, attend — your brushes and your paint — 
Produce them — take a chair — now draw a sunt. 
Oh, sorrowful and sad I the streaming tears 
Channel her cheeks — a NioW appears! 
Is this a saintt Throw tints and all away — 
True piety is cheerful as the day. 
Will weep indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For others' woes, but smiles upon her own. 

What purpose has the King of saints in viewl 
Why falle the gospel like a gracioiis dewt 
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To call up plenty from the teeming earth, 
Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth 1 
Is it that Adam's ofispring may be saved 
From servile fear, or be the more enslaved? 
To loose the links that gall'd mankind before, 
Or bind them faster on, and add still more? 
The freebom Christian has no chains to prove. 
Or, if a chain, the golden one of love : 
No fear attends to quench his glowing fires, 
What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 
Shall he, for such deliverance freely wrought, 
Recompense iU? He trembles at the thought. 
His Master's interest and his own combined 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind : 
Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince. 

Man's obligations infinite, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force ; 
His utmost he can render is but small — 
The principle and motive all in all. 
You have two servants — Tom, an arch sly rogue, 
From top to toe the Geta now in vogue, 
Genteel in figure, easy in address, 
Moves without noise, and swift as an express. 
Reports a message with a pleasing grace, 
Expert in all the duties of his place ; 
Say, on what hinge does his obedience move? 
Has he a world of gratitude and love ? 
No, not a spark — 'tis all mere sharper's play; 
He likes your house, your housemaid, and your pay ; 
Reduce his wages, or get rid of her, 
Tom quits you, with — Your most obedient, Sir. 

The dinner served, Charles takes his usual stand, 
Watches your eye, anticipates command; 
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Sighs, if perhaps your appetite should fail ; 
And, if he but suspects a frown, turns pale ; 
Consults all day your interest and your ease. 
Richly rewarded if he can but please; 
And, proud to make his firm attachment known. 
To save your life would nobly risk his own. 

Now which stands highest in your serious thought? 
Charles, without doubt, say you — and so he ought; 
One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds, 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds. 

Thus Heaven approves as honest and sincere 
The work of generous love and filial fear ; 
But, with averted eyes, the omniscient Judge 
Scorns the base hireling and the slavish drudge. 

" Where dwell these matchless saints? " old Curio cries. 
E'en at your side. Sir, and before your eyes, 
The favoured few — the enthusiasts you despise. 
And, pleased at heart, because on holy ground 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found, 
Reproach a people with his single Ml, 
And cast his filthy raiment at them all. 
Attend ! an apt similitude shall show 
Whence springs the conduct that offends you so. 

See where it smokes along the sounding plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain. 
Peal upon peal redoubling all around^ 
Shakes it again and &8ter to the ground ; 
Now flashing wide, now glancing as in play. 
Swift beyond thought the lightnings dart away. 
Ere yet it came, the traveller urged his steed, 
And hurried, but with unsuccessful speed; 
Now drench'd throughout, and hopeless of his case, 
He drops the rein, and leaves him to his pace. 
Suppose, unlook'd for in a scene so rude. 
Long hid by interposing hill or wood. 
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Some manaioEi, neat and elegantly dress'd^ 
By some kind hoBpitablo heart possessed, 
Offer him warmth, security, and rest; 
Think with what pleasure, safe, and at his eoKe, 
He hears the tempest howling in the trees; 
What glowing thanks his lips and heart employ, 
While danger past is tum*d to present joy. 
So fitrcs it with the sinner, when ho feels 
A growing dread of yengeance at his heels : 
His conscience, like a glassy lake before, 
Laah'd into foaming wayes, begins to roar; 
The law, grown clamorous, though silent long, 
Arraigns him, charges him with every wrong — 
Asserts the right of his offended Lord, 
And death, or restitution, is the word : 
The last impossible, he fears the first ; 
And having well deserved, expects the worst. 
Then welcome refuge and a peaceful home; 

for a shelter from the wrath to come 1 
Crush me, ye rocks; ye &llen mountains, hide. 
Or bury mo in ocean's angry tide I — 

The scrutiny of those all-seeing eyes 

1 dare not^ — And you need not, God replies ; 
The remedy you i*'ant I freely give ; 

The Book shall teach you— read, believe, and live ! 
'Tis done — the raging storm is heard no more, 
Mercy receives him on her peaceful shore ; 
And Justice, guardian of the dread command. 
Drops the red vengeance from his willing hand. 
A sold redeemed demands a life of praise; 
Hence the complexion of his future days. 
Hence a demeanour holy and unsi)eck'd. 
And the world's hatred, as its sure effect. 
Some lead a life unblameable and just, 
Their own dear virtue, their unshaken trust: 
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They never sin — or if (as all oflfend) 

Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 

The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 

A slight gratuity atones for all. 

For though the pope has lost his interest here, 

And pardons are not sold as once they were. 

No papist more desirous to compound. 

Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

That plea refuted, other quirks they seek — 

Mercy is infinite, and man is weak; 

The future shall obliterate the past, 

And heaven, no doubt, shall be their home at last 

Come, then — a still, small whisper in your ear — 
He has no hope who never had a fear ; 
And he that never doubted of his state. 
He may perhaps — perhaps he may — too late. 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare : 
Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 
The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? — The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laugh'd heartily, and died; 
The Scripture was his jest book, whence he drew 
Bon-mots to gall the Christian and the Jew ; 
An infidel in health, but what when sick? 
Oh — then a text would touch him at the quick 1 
View him at Paris in his last career, 
Surroimding throngs the demigod revere: 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 
And fumed with frankincense on every side, 
He begs their flattery with his latest breath, 
And smother'd in 't at last, is praised to death 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store; 
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But royalty, nobility, aud state. 
Are Buch a dead preponderatiug weight, 
That endleae bliss (how strange soe'er it seem) 
In couaterpoiee flics up and kicks the beam. 
'Tie open, and ye cannot enter — whyT 
Becftuae ye will not, Conyere would reply — 
And he says much that many may dispute 
And cavil at with ease, but none refute. 
Oh, bieas'd effect of penury and want, 
The Beed sown there, how vigorous is the plant ! 
No soil like poverty for growth divine, 
As leanest land Biippliee the richest wine. 
Earth gives too little, giving only bread, 
To nourish pride, or turn the weakest head : 
To them the sounding jargon of the schools 
Seems what it is— a cap aud belhi for fools: 
The light they walk by, kindled from above, 
Shows them the shortest way to life and love ; 
Tfaey, strangers to the controversial field, 
Where deists, always foil'd, yet scorn to yield. 
And never chcck'd by what impedes the wise. 
Believe, rush forward, and possess the prize. 

Envy, ye great, the dull unletter'd small : 
Ye hare much cause for envy — but not all. 
We boast some rich ones whom the gospel sways. 
And one who wears a coronet and prays; 
Like gleanings of an olive-tree, they show 
Here and there one upon the topmost bough. 

How readily, upon the gospel plan, 
That question has its answer — What is mant 
Sinful and weak, in every sense a wretch ; 
An instrument, whose chords upon the stretch, 
Aud strain'd to the last screw that he can bear, 
Yield only discord in his Maker's ear. 
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Onoe the blest reddence of truth divine, 
Glorioufl as Solyma's interior shrine. 
Where, in his own oracular abode. 
Dwelt visibly the light-creating God ; 
But made long since, like Babylon of old, 
A den of mischiefs nerer to be told : 
And she, onoe mistress of the realms around. 
Now scattered wide and nowhere to be found, 
As soon shall rise and reascend the throne, 
By native power and energy her own, 
As nature, at her own peculiar cost, 
Bestore to man the glories he has lost 
Go — ^bid the winter cease to chill the year, 
Replace the wandering comet in his sphere, 
Then boast (but wait for that unhoped-for hour) 
The self-restoring arm of human power. 
But what is man in his own proud esteem ? 
Hear him — himself the poet and the theme : 
A monarch clothed with majesty and awe. 
His mind his kingdom, and his will his law; 
Grace in hw mien, and glory in his eyes, 
Supreme on earth, and worthy of the skies ; 
Strength in his hcai't, dominion in his nod, 
And, thunderbolts excepted, quite a god ! 

So sings he, charm'd with his own mind and form, 
The song magnificent — the theme a worm ! 
Himself so much the source of his delight, 
His Maker has no beauty in his sight. 
See where he sits, contemplative and fix'd, 
Pleasure and wonder in his features mix'd, 
His passions tamed, and all at his control, 
How i)erfcct the composure of his soul ! 
(.'Omplacency lias breathed a gentle gale 
er all his thoughts, and swellM his easy sail : 
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His books well trimm'd, and in the gayest style, 
Like regimental coxcombs, rank and file, 
Adorn his intellect as well as shelves, 
And teach him notions splendid as themselves : 
The Bible only stands neglected there, 
Though that of all most worthy of his care ; 
And, like an infant troublesome awake. 
Is left to sleep for peace and quiet sake. 

What shall the man deserve of humankind, 
Whose happy skill and industry combined 
Shall prove (what argument could never yet) 
The Bible an imposture and a cheat ? 
The praises of the libertine profess'd. 
The worst of men, and curses of the best. 
Where should the living, weeping o'er his woes; 
The dying, trembling at the awful close ; 
Wliere the betray'd, forsaken, and oppres8*d ; 
The thousands whom the world forbids to rest : 
Where should they find, (those comforts at an end. 
The Scripture yields,) or hope to find, a friend? 
Sorrow might muse herself to madness then, 
And, seeking exile from the sight of men, 
Bury herself in solitude profound, 
Grow frantic with her pangs, and bite the gi'ound. 
Thus often Unbelief, grown sick of life. 
Flies to the tempting pool, or felon knife. 
The jury meet, the coroner is short. 
And lunacy the verdict of the court. 
Kevcrse the sentence, let the truth be known. 
Such lunacy is ignorance alone; 
They knew not, what some bishops may not know, 
That Scripture is the only cure of woe. 
That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour o'er the Christian's thorny road ! 



Hie wol, reponng on assored relief 
Feds henelf happy amidat all her grid; 
Fcfgets her labour as ihe toils along 
Weeps tears of joy, and brmts into a song. 




But the same word, that, like the poliah'd aharo, 
Plougha up the roots of a believer's care, 
Kills too the flowery weeds, where'er they grow. 
That bind the sinner's BaccfaaualiaQ brow. 
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Oh, that unwelcome voice of heavenly love, 
Sad messenger of mercy from above ! 
How does it grate upon his thankless ear, 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear ! 
His will and judgment at continual strife, 
That civil war embitters all his life ; 
In vain he points his powers against the skies, 
In vain he closes or averts his eyes, 
Truth will intrude — she bids him yet beware. 
And shakes the sceptic in the scomer*s chair. 
Though various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride above all opposes her design; 
Pride, of a growth superior to the rest. 
The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 
Swells at the thought, and, kindling into rage. 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage. 
And is the soul indeed so lost? — she cries ; 
Fall'n from her glory, and too weak to rise? 
Torpid and dull beneath a frozen zone. 
Has she no spark that may be deem*d her own? 
Grant her indebted to what zealots call 
Grace imdeserved, yet surely not for all I 
Some beams of rectitude she yet displays, 
Some love of virtue, and some power to praise ; 
Can lift herself above corporeal things, 
And, soaring on her own unborrowed wings, 
Possess herself of all that 's good or true. 
Assert the skies, and vindicate her due. 
Past indiscretion is a venial crime, 
And if the youth, unmellow*d yet by time. 
Bore on his branch, luxuriant then and rude, 
Fruits of a blighted size, austere and crude, 
Maturer years shall happier stores produce. 
And meliorate the well-concocted juice. 
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Then, conscious of her meritorious zeal, 
To Justice she may make her bold appeal ; 
And leave to Mercy, with a tranquil mind, 
The worthless and unfruitful of mankind. 
Hear then how Mercy, slighted and defied. 
Retorts the afi&ont against the crown of pride. 

Perish the virtue, as it ought, abhorred. 
And the fool with it, who insults his Lord ! 
The atonement a Redeemer*s love has wrought 
Is not for you — ^the righteous need it not. 
Seeet thou yon harlot, wooing all she meets, 
The worn-out nuisance of the public streets. 
Herself from mom to nighty from night to mom, 
Her own abhorrence, and as much your scorn ; 
The gracious shower, unlimited and free. 
Shall fidl on her, when Heaven denies it thee. 
Of all that wisdom dictates, this the drift — 
That man is dead in sin, and life a gift. 

Is virtue then, unless of Christian growth. 
Mere fidlacy, or foolishness, or both) 
Ten thousand sages lost in endless woo, 
For ignorance of what they could not know? 
That speech betrays at once a bigot's tongue, 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong ! 
Truly not I — the partial light men have, 
My creed persuades mc, well employed, may save ; 
While ho that scorns the noonday beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing, unimproved, a curse. 
Let heathen worthies, whose exalted miud 
Left sensuality and dross behind. 
Possess, for me, their undisputed lot, 
And take, unenvied, the reward they sought ; 
But still, in virtue of a Saviour's plea, 
Not blind by choice, but destined not to sec. 
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Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
C'elestial, though they knew not whence it came, 
Derived from the same source of light and grace 
That guides the Christian in his swifter race ; 
Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law: 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe, 
Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow. 
From what they knew to what they wish'd to know. 
But let not him that shares a brighter day, 
Traduce the splendour of a noontide ray. 
Prefer the twilight of a darker time. 
And deem his base stupidity no crime : 
The wretch, who slights the bounty of the skies, 
And sinks, while favoured with the means to rise. 
Shall find them rated at tlieir full amount, 
The good he scom'd all carried to account. 

Marshalling all his terrors as he came. 
Thunder, and earthquake, and devouring flame. 
From Sinai's top Jehovah gave the law — 
Life for obedience — death for every flaw. 
When the great Sovereign would his will express. 
He gives a perfect rule — what can he less? 
And guards it with a sanction as severe 
As vengeance can inflict, or sinners fear : 
Else his own glorious rights he would disclaim. 
And mau might safely trifle with his name. 
He bids him glow with unremitting love 
To all on earth, and to himself above ; 
Condemns the injurious deed, the slanderous tongue, 
The thought that meditates a brother's wrong; 
Brings not alone the more conspicuous part, 
His conduct, to the test, but tries his heart. 

Hark ! universal natiu'e shook and groan*d, 
'Twas the last trumpet — see the Judge enthroned ; 
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KoQse all jour conra^ at your utmost uec<l, 
Now Minimon evenr virtue, stand and plead. 
What! silent t Is your boasting heard no more? 
Tliat self-renouncing wisdom, leoni'd before, 
Had shed immortal glories on your brow, 
Tliat all your rirtues caimot purchase now. 

AU joy to the lH>lieTer! He can speak — 
TVemtliug yet happy, confident yet meek. 

Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root^ 
I never trusted in an arm but thinc^ 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine. 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled. 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child ; 
However performed, it was their brightest part. 
Tliat they proceeded from a grateful heart : 
Cleansed in thine own all-purif^-ing bloiKi 
Foipve their evil, and accept their g^xxl : 
I ftist them at thv feet— mv onlv plrti 
la what it was. de^x^ndeuce upon thee : 
While struggling in the vale of tears below. 
That never fiulM, nor shidl it fail me now. 

Angelic gratulations rend the skies, 
Pride fiUls unpitied. never more to rise, 
Humility is ci\)wn*d, and Faith receives the prize. 
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'JB.EN in the crimfion cloud of even 
The lingeriDg tight decajB, 
And Hesper on the front of heaven 

His gUttering gom displays ; 
Deep in the silent vale, unseen, 

Beside a lulling stream, 
A penHive youth, of placid mien. 

Indulged this tender theme ; 
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" Ye cliflfe, in hoary grandeur piled 

High o*er the glimmering dale ; 
Te woods, along whose windings wild 

Murmurs the solemn gale : 
Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 

And Woe retires to weep, 
What time the wan moon*s yellow horn 

Gleams on the western deep : 

'' To you, ye wastes, whose artless charms 

Ne*er drew ambition's eye, 
'Scaped a tumultuous world's alarms, 

To your retreats I fly. 
Deep in your most sequester d bower, 

Let me at last recline. 
Where solitude, mild, modest power, 

Leans on her ivied shrine. 

'' How shall I woo thee, matchless fair? 

Thy heavenly smile how win 1 
Thy smile that smoothes the brow of Care, 

And stills the storm within. 
Oh, wilt thou to thy fiivourite grove 

Thine ardent votary bring, 
And bless liis hours, and bid them move 

Serene, on silent wing? 

" Oft let Remembrance soothe his mind 

With dreams of former days. 
When in the lap of Peace reclined, 

He framed his infimt lays; 
When Fancy roved at large, nor Care 

Nor cold Distrust cJarm'd, 
Nor Envy with malignant glare 

His simple youth had harm*d. 
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" 'Twas then, Solitude, to thee 

His early vows were paid, 
From heart sincere, and warm, and free, 

Devoted to the shade. 
Ah, why did Fate his steps decoy 

In stormy paths to roam, 
Remote from all congenial joy? — 

take the wanderer home ! 

" Thy shades, thy silence now be mine, 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow cliflf, whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream : 
Whence the scared owl on pinions grey 

Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale sails away 

To more profound repose. 

" 0, while to thee the woodland pours 

Its wildly warbling song. 
And balmy from the bank of flowers 

The Zephyr breathes along; 
Let no rude sound invade from far, 

No vagrant foot be nigh, 
No ray from Grandeur's gilded car 

Flash on the startled eye. 

" But if some pilgrim through the glade 

Thy hallow'd bowers explore, 
guard from harm his hoary head, 

And listen to his lore; 
For he of joys divine shall tell, 

That wean fix)m earthly woe. 
And triumph o'er the mighty spell 

That chains his heart below. 
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I " For me, no more the path invitee 

I AmbitioD loves to tread ; 

m No more I climb thoee toilsome heights 

^^^^1 By guileful Hope oiiskrl ; 

^^^^H Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 

^^^^^L To Mirth's enlivening stntiuj 

^^^^^^^^^B For present pleasure soon is o'er, 
^^^^^^^^^k And all the past is vain." 




THE COnEKS SAIDBDAI NIGHT. 



Let not MnbitioD mock their naefnl toil, 
Their liomelj jojs, ind dentinjr olncnre; 

Nor gntndcnr near, with m ditdunful imilc, 
Tbs abort and umple uuli of the poor. — Gut. 



MY loved, my honour'd, much respected friondl 
No mercenary bard his homage pajs; 
With honeet pride, I scorn ea«b selfish end — 
My dearest meed, a fiiend's esteem and praise. 
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To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene, 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways, — 
What AiKBN in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah! tho' his worth unknown, &r happier there, I ween ! 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh; 

The ahort'ning winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 

The blaok'ning trains o* craws to their repose : 
The t«il-wom cotter frae his labour goes, 

This ni^t his weekly moil is at an end, 
CkdleotB his spade, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th* expectant wee things, toddlin*, stacher thro' 

To meet their dad, wi* flichterin* noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin' bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie's smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a' his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 

Belyve, the elder bairns como drapping in. 

At service out, amang the farmera roun' : 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neibor town. 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw now gown, 

Or deposito her sair-won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 
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With joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisterB meet, 

And each for other's weel&re kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift- wing'd, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi' her needle and her shears, 

Gars aidd claes look amaist as weel's the new; — 
The fjEither mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their master's and their mistress's command, 

The youukers a' are warned to obey; 
And mind their labours wi' an eydent hand, 

And ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to jauk or play : 
" And oh 1 be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

And mind your duty, duly, mom and night ; 
Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray. 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!" 

But, hark I a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o* the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad cam' o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek, 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafiftins is a&aid to speak; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it's nae wild, worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin' youth, he tak's the mother's eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill-ta'en ; 

The flEither cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

t2 
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The yonngster^s artless heart overflows wi' joy. 
But blate and lathefu*, scarce can weel behave ; 

The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae grave—- 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

happy love — ^where love like this is found ! 

heart-felt raptures! — ^bliss beyond compare ! 
Fve paced much this weary, mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare : 
^ If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tib when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other^s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thoru tliat scents the ev'ning gale.** 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch ! a villain I lost to love and truth ! — 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled 1 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child, 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distraction wild? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halesome parritch, xjhief of Scotia's food ; 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood. 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he's prest, and aft he ca's it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 
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The cheerfu' supper doae, wi' serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace. 

The big ha'-bible, auce his fotber's pride. 
His bonnet rev'rentlj is laid aside, 

His tyart hafTeta wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a poriiion with judicious care; 
And " Let us worship GoD 1 " he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild-warbliog measures rise, 

Or pl^ntive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven- ward flame. 

The sweetest tar of Scotia's holy lays: 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha'e they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page — 

How Abiam was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal war&re wage 

With Amolek's ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning tie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wiling cry ; 

Or rapt Isiuah's wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 

How his first followeis and servants aped, 
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The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banifihed, 
Saw in the son a mi^ty angel stand. 
And heard great Bablon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's sternal Kino, 

The saint^ the &ther, and the husband prays : 
HopB ^springs exulting on triumphant wing," 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No. more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While drding time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 

Devotion's every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power incensed, the pageant will desert. 

The pompous strain, tho sacerdotal stole ; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The youngling cottagera retire to rest. 
Tho parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request — 
That He, who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in tho way his wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But^ chiefly, in their heai*ts with grace divine preside. 
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From scenes like these old Scotia*s grandeur springs, 

Tliat makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

" An honest man's the noblest work of God." 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lordling's pomp? — a cumbrous load. 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil, 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet oontent ! 
And oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe*er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

Thou I who pour*d the patriotic tide. 

That stream'd through Wallace's undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
never, never Scotia's realm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 




TO MAR! IN HEAVEN, 



THOU Ijng'riug star, with leas'iiiug ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Agam thou uaher'st in the day 

Uy Mary from my aoul wait torn. 
Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of bliaaful restt 
Soest thou thy lover lowly loidl 
Uear'st thou the groans that reud his 11*68811 
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That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow*d grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity will not efiGEice 

Those records dear of transports past; 
Thy image at our last embrace. 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

0*erhimg with wild woods, thick'ning green; 
The firagrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin*d am*rous round the raptured scene; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray — 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but th* impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 




THE MERMAID, 



ON Jura's heath how sweetly swell 
Tlie murmurH of the mountain be 
How aoftly mourm tbe writhed aliell 
Of Jura's shore, its parent nea ! 



But softer floatiug o'er the deep, 

Tho Mermaid's swoet Bca-soothiug lay. 

Tluit charni'd tho dancing waves to sloop, 
Before tho bark of C'olousay. 
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Aloft the purple pennons wave, 

As, parting gay from Crinan*s shore. 
From Morven's wars, the seamen brave 

Their gallant chieftain homeward bore. 

In youth's gay bloom, the brave Macphail 
Still blamed the lingering bark's delay : 

For her he chid the flagging sail, 
The lovely maid of Colonsay. 

*' And raise," he cried, "the song of love. 

The maiden simg with tearful smile. 
When first, o'er Jura's hills to rove. 

We left afar the lonely isle ! 

" * When on this ring of ruby red 

Shall die,' she said, ' the crimson hue, 
Enow that thy favourite fair is dead, 

Or proves to thee and love untrue.' " 

Now, lightly pois'd, the rising oar 

Disperses wide the foamy spray. 
And echoing far o'er Crinan's shore. 

Resounds the song of Colonsay. 

" Softly blow, thou western breeze. 

Softly rustle through the sail ! 
Soothe to rest the furrowy seaa, 

Before my love, sweet western gale ! 

" Where the wave is tinged with red. 

And the russet sea-leaves grow, 
Mariners, with prudent dread, 

Shun the shelving reefs below. 
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" As you pass through Jura's sounds 
Bend your course by Scarba's shore, 

Shun, shun, the gulf profoimd. 
Where Comevreckin's surges roar ! 

'^ If from that unbottom*d deep, 
With wrinkled form and wreathed train, 

O'er the verge of Scarba's steep, 
The searsnake heave his snowy mane, 

''Unwarp, unwind his oozy ooils, 
Seargreen sisters of the main. 

And in the gulf where ocean boils, 

The unwieldy wallowing monster chain. 

^ Softly blow, thou western breeze, 
SoMy rustle through the sail 1 

Soothe to rest the furrow'd seas. 

Before my love, sweet western gale ! " 

Thus all to soothe the chieftain's woe, 
Far from the maid he loved so dear, 

The song arose, so soft and slow, 
He seem'd her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he paces o'er, 
Impatient for the rising day, 

And still from Crinan's moonlight shore, 
He turns his eyes to Colonsay. 

The moonbeams crisp the curling siuge. 
That streaks with foam the ocean green; 

While forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 
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That aea-mud'e form, of pearly light, 
Was whiter than the downy spiay. 

And round her bosom, heaving bright^ 
Her glossy yellow ringlets play. 

Borne on a foamy crested ware. 

She reach'd amain the bounding prow. 

Then clasping feat the chieftdn brave. 
She, plunging, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long beside thy feigned bier, 
The mouks the prayer of death shall say, 

And long for thee, the fruitless tear. 
Shall weep the tnaid of Colonsay I 

But downward like a powerless oorse. 
The eddying waves the chieftain bear; 

He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters murmuring in his ear. 



The murmurs sink by slow degrees, 
No more the waters round him rave: 

Lull'd by the music of the seas, 
He lies within, a coral oave. 

In dreamy mood reclines he long, 
Nor dares hifl tranced eyes unclose, 

Till, warbling wild, the sea-maid's song 
Far in the dystal cavern rose. 

Soft as that harp's unseen control, 
In morning dreams which lovers hear. 

Whose strains steal sweetly o'er the soul, 
But never reach the waking ear. 
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As snnhetiim throng Uie tepid air, 
Wlien doods disBolTe the dews iiiiaeeiiy 

Smile on the flowen that bloom more Mr, 
And fields that glow with liTeli^ 



So melting soft the mnsic fell; 

It seem'd to soothe the flattering flpray — 
^ Say, heazd*8t thou not these wild notes swell I 

Ah 1 'tis the song of Colonsay." 

Like one that from a fearful dream 
AwakeSy the morning li^t to view, 

And joys to see the purple beam, 
Tet fears to find the vision true. 

He heard that strain, so wildly sweet. 
Which bade his torpid languor fly ; 

He feared some spell had bound his feet, 
And hardly dared his limbs to tiy. 

'' This yellow sand, this sparry cave, 
Shall bend thy soul to beauty's sway; 

Canst thou the maiden of the wave 
Compare to her of Colonsay] " 

Roused by that voice of silver sound, 
From the paved floor he lightly sprung, 

And glancing wild his eyes around 

Where the &ir nymph her tresses wrung. 

No form he saw of mortal mould; 

It shone like ocean's snowy foam; 
Her ringlets waved in living gold, 

Her mirror crystal, pearl the comb. 
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Her pearly comb the syren took, 
And coreloBs bound her tiesseB wild; 

Still o'er the mirror stole her look, 

As on t^e wondering youth she smiled. 

Like music from the greenwood tree, 
Again she raised the melting lay : 

" Fair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me. 
And leave the maid of Colonsay t 

" Fair is the crystal hall for me 

With rubies and with emeralds set; 

And sweet the music of the sea 

Shall sing, when we for love are met. 

" How sweet to dance with gliding feet 

Along the level tide so green. 
Responsive to the cadence sweet 

That breathes along the moonli^t scenel 

" And soft the music of the main 
Rings from the motley tortoiae-eheU, 

While moonbeams o'er the wateij plain 
Seem trembling in its fitful awelL 

" How sweet, when billows heave their head, 
And shake their snowy crests on high. 

Serene in Ocean's sapphire-bed 
Beneath the tumbling surge to lie ; 

" To trace, with tranquil step, the deep, 
\Vhere pearly drops of frozen dew 

Id concave shells unconscious sleep, 
Or shine with lustre, silvery blue 
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" Then all the summer sim, from fnr, 
Poor through the wave a softer ray; 
While diamonda in n bover of spar, 
At evo sliall shed a brighter day. 
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" Nor stormy wind, nor wintry gale. 
That o'er the angry ocean sweep, 

Sliall e'er our coral groves assail, 
Calm in ttie bosom of the deep. 

'* Through the green mends beneath the sea, 
Enamour'd we shall fondly stray — 

Then, gentle warrior, dwell with me, 
And leave the maid of Colouaay!" 

" Though bright thy locks of glistering gold, 
Fair maiden of the foamy main! 

Thy life-blood is the water cold. 

While mine beats high in every vein : 

" If I, beneath thy sparry cave. 
Should in thy snowy arma recline, 

Inconstant as the reatleea wave. 

My heart would grow as cold as thine." 

As cygnet dowu, proud swell'd her breast, 
Her eye confess'd t^e pearly tear: 

His hand she to her bosom press'd, — 
" le there no heart for rapture herel 

" These limbs, sprung from the lucid sea, 
Does no worm blood their currents fiU, 

No heart-pulse riot, wild and free. 
To joy, to love's delicious thrill)" 

" Though all the splendour of the sea 
Around thy fiiultless beauty shine. 

That heart, that riots wild and fi^o, 
Can hold no ^mpathy with mine. 
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" These sparkling eyes, so wild and gay, 
They swim not in the light of love; 

The beauteous miud of Colonsay, 
Her eyes are milder than the dove! 

** Even now, within the lonely isle, 
Her eyes aro dim with tears for me; 

And canst thou think that siren smile 
Can lure my soul to dwell with theel" 

An ooxy £lm her limbs o'erspread, 
Unfolds in length her scaly train; 

She toss*d in proud disdain her head, 
And lash'd with webbed fin the main. 

" Dwell here alone !*' the Mermaid cried, 
*^ And yiew &r off the sea-nymphs play; 

The prison-wall, the azure tide. 
Shall bar thy steps from Colonsay. 

" Whene'er, like ocean's scaly brood, 
I cleave with rapid fin the wave, 

Far from the daughter of the flood. 
Conceal thee in this coral cave. 

" I feel my former soul return, 
It kindles at thy cold disdain ; 

And has a mortal dared to spurn 
A daughter of the foamy main!" 

She fled, around the crystal cave 

The rolling waves resume their road ; 

On the broad poi-tal idly rave. 
But enter not the nymph's abode. 
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And mauy a weary uigfat went bj, 

Ab in the lonely oive lie lay; 
And many a nun roH'd through the aky, 
And pour'd ita beams on Colousuy. 

And oft beneath the ailver moou, 
He heard afar the Mermaid tiiugj 

And uft to many a meting tune, 
The shell-form'd lyres of ocean ring. 

And when the moon went down the sky, 
Still rose, in dreoniB, hie aative plain, 

And oft he thought hia love was by. 

And charm'd him with Bomo tender strain : 

And he.irt-Mck, oft he waked to weep. 
When i:i.>iuu>d that voice of silver sound, 

And thought to plunge him in the deep 
That wall'd hia crystal cavern round. 

But still the ring, of ruby red, 

Retain'd its vivid crimson hue. 
And each despairing accent fled, 

To find hia gentle love so true. 

When seven long lonely months were gone, 
The Menuaid to hia cavern came, 

No more misshapen from the zone. 
But like a maid of mortal frame. 

" give to me that mby ring 

Tliut on thy finger glances gay, 
Anil Ihou slialt hear tiie Mermaid sing 

The song thou lov'at of Colonsay." 

IT ■! 




*yuw|ii duRi qoik tikj' ftcmer lovs^ 
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me awift along tbe nuiii. 
The londbf nle agiin. to aee^ 
And wben I hoR letuui ■gam, 

I pfight my fiiitii to dwdl with thee.* 

An oQiy film her fimfaa o^enpread. 
While alow nnfoldi her acalj tiain; 

With ^wj fiugB her handa were dad; 
She iMh'd with webbed fin the mam. 

He gnispe the Mermaid's scaly sides. 
As with broad fin she oars her way ; 

Beneath the silent moon she glides. 
That sweetly sleeps on Colonsay. 

Proud swells her heart ! she deems at last 
To lure him with her silver tongue, 

And, as the shelving rocks she passed, 
She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 

In softer, sweeter strains she sung, 
Slow gliding o'er the moonlight bay, 

When light to land the chieftain sprung. 
To hail the maid of Colonsay. 
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sad the Mermaid*s gay notes fell, 
And sadly sink remote at sea ! 

So sadly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura's shore, its parent sea. 



And ever as the year returns, 

The charm-bound sailors know the diiy ; 
For sadly still the Mermaid mouma 

The lovely chief of Colonsay. 




How still the morning of tlie hiiUow'd daj ! 
Mtitc is the Toico of rural labour, Imsh'ii 
The plougbboj'B wliJstle and the milkmaid's aong. 
The scythe lira glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers. 
That yestor-niora bloom'd waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faiiit attract the car — the hiuii 
Of early Iwc, the trickling of the dew. 
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The distant bleatiug midway up the hill. 
Colmnesa sita throned ou yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wnndeni o'er the upland leas, 
Tho blackliird's note comes mellower from the dale ; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whoee curling smoke 
O'ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms— tho simple song of praiee. 

With dove-like wings, Peace o'er yon village broods; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil's din 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 
Leas fearful on tiiis day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on man, 
Her deadliest foe. Tho toil-worn horse, set free, 
TInheedful of the pasture, roams at lai^; 
And, as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 
His iron-arra'd hoofe gleam in the morning ray- 
But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoj's. 
Hnil, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
On other days the man of toil is doom'd 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely; the ground 
Both seat and board ; scrcen'd from the winter's cold 
And summer's heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, emboflom'd in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with thoee he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heart-felt joy 
Of giving thanks to God — not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With cover'd face and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Siibbath I thee I hail, the poor man's day 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, ]mre from the city's emoke; 
While, wandering slowly up the river side, 
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He loeditatee on Him, irfaosa power he marics 

In each green tree that pix>adlj spreads the bough, 

Ab in the tin j dew-bent flowers that bloom 

Around its roots; and while he thus sarvej^ 

With elevated joy, each rural diarm. 

He hopes^ jet fears presumption in the hope. 

That hearen mar be one Sabbath without end. 

But now his steps a welcome sound recals. 
Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile. 
Fills all the air, inspiring jo^-ful awe : 
Slowly the throng moves o'er the tomb-paved ground ; 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made gi*ave well pleased ; 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God ; these, spite of all their ills, 
A glow of gladness feel : with silent praise 
They enter in. A placid stillness reigns, 
Until the man of God, worthy the name. 
Arise and read the anointed shepherd's lays. 
His locks of snow, his brow serene, his look 
Of love, it sj^eaks, " Ye are my children all; 
Tlic grey-liair'd man, stooping upon his staff. 
As well as he, the giddy child, whose eye 
Pursues the swallow flitting thwart the dome." 
Loud swells the song : how that simple song, 
Tliough rudely chanted, how it melts the heart, 
Commingling soul with soul in one full tide 
Of praise, of thankfulness, of humble trust I 
Next comes the unpremeditated prayer, 
Breathed from the inmost heart, in accents low, 
But earnest. — Alter'd is the tone : to man 
Are now address'd the sacred speaker's words. 
Instruction, admonition, comfort, peace, 
Flow from his tongue ; Oh, chief, let comfort flow ! 



K **1 
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It is most needed in this vale of tears. 

Yes, make the widow's heart to sing for joy ; 

The stranger to discern the Almighty's shield 

Held o'er his friendless head ; the orphan child 

Feel, 'mid his tears, I have a Father still ! 

'Tis done. But hark that infant querulous voice, 

Plaint not discordant to a parent's ear; 

And see the father raise the white-robed babe 

In solemn dedication to the Lord. 

The holy man sprinkles with forth-stretoh'd hand 

The fiice of innocence ; then earnest turns, 

And prays a blessing in the name of Him 

Who said, '* Let little children come to me : 

Forbid them not." The infant is replaced 

Among the happy band : they, smilingly. 

In gay attire, hie to the house of mirth. 

The poor man's festival, a jubilee day, 

Remember'd long. 

Nor would I leave unsung 
The lofty ritual of oiu* sister land. 
In vestment white, the minister of Grod 
Opens the book, and reverentially 
The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 
The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes, 
Then swells into a diapason full : 
The people rising, sing, " With harp, with harp. 
And voice of psalms; " harmoniously attuned. 
The various voices blend ; the long drawn aisles, 
At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 
And now the tubes a mellow'd stop controls, 
In softer harmony the people join, 
While liquid whispers from yon or{)han band 
Hecal the soul from adoration's trance. 
And fill the eye with pity's gentle tears. 
Again the organ-peal, loud rolling, meets 
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The hallelujahs of the choir: saUime, 
A tfaoafland notes sjmphooioQsl j asoend. 
As if the whole were one, migpeoAed hi^ 
In air, soaring hesTenward. Afiu* thej float, 
Wafting glad tidii^ to the sick man^s coach. 
Baised on his arm, he lists the cadence dose, 
Tet thinks he hears it still : his heart is dieer'd; 
He smiles on death; bat» ah ! a wish will rise, — 
** Would I were now beneath that echoing roof ! 
No Inkewarm accents from my lips should flow ; 
Ify heart would sing; and many a Sabbath-day 
Ky steps should thither turn; or, wandering fiu* 
In solitaxy paths^ where wild flowers blow. 
There would I bless his name, who led me forth 
From death's dark yale, to walk amid those sweets, 
Who gives the bloom of health once more to g^ow 
Upon this cheek, and li^ts Uiis languid eye.** 

It is not only in the sacred fane 
That homage riiould be paid to the Most High; 
There is a temple, one not made with hands — 
The Taulted firmament. Far in the woods, 
Almost beyond the sound of city chime, 
At intervals heard through the breezelcss air ; 
When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 
Save where the linnet lights upon the spray ; 
When not a floweret bends its little stalk, 
Save where the bee alights upon the bloom : 
There, wrapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 
The man of God will pass the Sabbath noon — 
Silence his praise; his disembodied thoughts. 
Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Beyond the empyrean. 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly tin-one, 
Tlie Sabbath-service of the shepherd-boy. 
In some lone glen, where every sound is luU'd 
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To Hlumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 
Or bleat of lamb, or hovering fiilcon's cry, 
Stretch'd on the Bward, he reads of Jesse's ( 
Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egj-pt sold, 




Ami wonders why he weeps. The volume closed. 
With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 
'I'he sicred lays, his weekly lesson, conn'd 
With nieikle care beneath the lowly roof. 
AVlierc Immbjc lore is lenmt, where humble worth 
Pines unrewarded by a tfaankless state. 
'I'hus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 
The shepherd-boy the S:ibbftth holy keeps. 
Till on the heights he marks the stni^ling hands 
Returning homeward from the house of prayer. 
In peace tliey home resort. hlissfiil dEya! 
When all men woreliip God as conBcienco wills. 
Far other times otir fathers' gran dsi res knew, 
A virtuous mee. to godliness devote. 
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What though the soeptie's soorn hath dared to soil 

The i^eoord of their fiunei what though the men 

Of worldly mindfl ha^e dared to stigmatize 

Hie sitter-oause, Religion and the Law^ 

With Superstition's name ! yet, yet their deeds, 

Their oonstancy in torture and in death, — 

These on TMition*s tongue still live; these shall 

On History's honest page be pictured bright 

To latest times. Perhaps some bard, whose muse 

Disdains fhe servile strain of Fashion's quire, 

May odebrate thmr unambitious names. 

Witik tiiem eadh day was holy, every hour 

Th^y stood prepared to die, a people doom'd 

To death— old men, and youths, and simple maids ; 

With them each day was holy, but that mom 

On whioh the angel said, " See where the Lord 

Was laid,^ joyous arose — to die that day 

Was Uiss. Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 

O'er hilli^ through woode^ o'er dreaiy wastes, they sought 

The upland muirs, where rivers, there but brooks^ 

Dispart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 

A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 

With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 

Amid the heathery wild, that all around 

Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like these, 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foil'd 

A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws. 

There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array, 

Whose gleam, in former days, had scathed the rose 

On En^and's banner, and had powerless struck 

The in&tuate monarch and his wavering host,) 

The lyart veteran heard the word of Gk>d 

By Cameron thunder'd, or by Rcuwick pour'd 

In gentle stream. Then rose the song, the loud 

Acclaim of praise; the wheeling plover ceased 
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Her plaint, the solitary place was glad, 
And on the distant cairns the watcher's ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note. 
But years more gloomy follow'd; and no more 
The assembled people dared, in face of day, 
To worship God, or even at the dead 
Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 
And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 
To couch within their dens ; then dauntlessly 
The scattered few would meet, in some deep dell 
By rocks o'er- canopied, to hear the voice, 
Their faithful pastor's voice. He by the gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred Book, 
And words of comfort spake : over their souls 
His accents soothing came, — as to her young 
The heathfowl's plumes, when, at the close of eve, 
She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 
By murderous sport, and o'er the renmant spreads 
Fondly her wings; close nestling 'neath her breast, 
They, cherish'd, cower amid the purple blooms. 

But wood and wild, the moimtain and the dale. 
The house of prayer itself, — no place inspires 
Emotions more accordant with the day. 
Than does the field of graves, the land of rest 
Oft at the close of evening prayer, the toll. 
The solemn funeral-toll, pausing, proclaims 
The service of the tomb. The homeward crowds 
Divide on either hand; the pomp draws near; 
The choir to meet the dead go forth, and sing, 
" I am the resurrection and the life." 
Ah me I these youthful bearers robed in white, 
They tell a mournful tale; some blooming friend 
Is gone, dead in her prime of years. 'Twas she. 
The poor man's fiiend, who, when she could not give. 
With angel tongue pleaded to those who could ; 
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With angel tongue and luild beseechiug eye, 
That ne'er beiiongbt iu vain, save when uius priiy'd 
For longer life, with heart rcsign'd to die, — 
Rejoiced to die; for happy visions hless'd 
Her voyage's Inst days, and hovering ronnd, 




Alighted on her bouI, giving presage 
That heaven was nigh: — what a burst 
Of rapture fi'oni her lips ! wliat toiira of joy 
Her hcavcnwnril eves Kumise<l! Tliow eves . 
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But all her loveliness is not yet flown : 
She smiled in death, and still her cold pale face 
Retains that smile ; as when a waveless lake, 
In which the wintry stars all bright appear, 
Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice, 
Still it reflects the face of heaven unchanged. 
Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast. 
Again that knell! The slow procession stops: 
The pall withdrawn, Death's altar, thick embossVl 
With melancholy ornaments— (the name, 
The record of her blossoming age) — appears 
Unveil'd, and on it dust to dust is thrown. 
The final rite. Oh ! hark that sullen sound ! 
Upon the lower d bier the shovelFd clay 
Falls fast, and fills the void- 
But who is he 
That stands aloof, with haggard, wistful eye, 
As if he coveted the closing grave? 
And he does covet it — his wish is death ! 
The dread resolve is fix'd ; his own right-hand 
Is sworn to do the deed. The day of rest 
No peace, no comfort, brings his woe-worn spirit : 
Self-cursed, the hallow'd dome he dreads to enter ! 
He dares not pray — he dares not sigh a hope ; 
Annihilation is his only heaven. 
Loathsome the converse of his friends, he shuns 
The human face; in every careless eye 
Suspicion of his purpose seems to lurk. 
Deep piny shades he loves, where no sweet note 
Is warbled, where the rook unceasing caws; 
Or far in moors, remote from house or hut. 
Where animated nature seems extinct. 
Where even the hum of wandering bee ne'er breaks 
The quiet slumber of the level waste ; 
Where vegetation's traces almost fail, 
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Sttve where the leafless cannaohs wave their tufts 

Otmlky white, or massy oaken trunks 

Half-huried lie, and tell where greenwoods grew, — 

There on the heathless moss outstretch'd he broods 

O'er all his ever-changing plans of death: 

The time^ place, means, sweep like a stormy rack, 

In fleet succession, o'er his clouded soul — 

The poniard, and the opium draught that brings 

Death by degrees, but leaves an awful chasm 

Between the act and consequence, — ^the flash 

Sulphureous, fi:aught with instantaneous death; — 

The ruin'd tower perch'd on some jutting rock, 

So hig^ that^ 'tween the leap and dash below, 

The breath might take its flight in midway air, — 

This pleases for a while; but on the brink, 

Back from the toppling edge his fancy shrinks 

In horror. Sleep at last his breast becalms, — 

He dreams *tis done; but starting wild awakes, 

Besigning to despair his dream of joy. 

Then hope, fidnt hope, revives — ^hope, that Despair 

May to his aid let loose the demon Frenzy, 

To lead scared Conscience blindfold o*er the brink 

Of self-destruction's cataract of blood. 

Most miserable, most incongruous wretch ! 

Darest thou to spurn thy life, the boon of God, 

Yet dreadest to approach his holy place? 

dare to enter in ! may be some word, 

Or sweetly chanted strain, will in thy heart 

Awake a chord in unison with life. 

What are thy finncied woes to his, whose fate 

Is (sentence dire !) incurable disease, — 

The outcast of a lazar-house, homeless, 

Or with a home where eyes do scowl on him ! 

Yet he, even he, with feeble steps draws near, 

With trembling voice joins in the song of praise. 
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Patient he waits the hour of his release; 
He knows he has a home beyond the grave. 

Or turn thee to that house, with studded doors 
And iroii-vizor'd windows; even there 
The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint! 
The debtor's friends (for still he has some friends) 
Have time to visit him ; the blossoming pea 
That climbs the rust-worn bars seems fresher tinged, 
And on the little turf this day renewed, 
The lark, his prison-mate, quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy. See, through the bars, 
That pallid face retreating from the view, 
That glittering eye following, with hopeless look, 
The friends of former years, now passing by 
In peaceful fellowship to worship God ; 
With them, in days of youthful years, he roam*d 
O'er hill and dale, o'er broomy knowe ; and wist 
As little as the blithest of the band 
Of this his lot— condemn'd, condemned unheard, 
The party for his judge : among the throng, 
The Pharisaical hard-hearted man 
He sees pass on, to join the heaven-taught prayer, 
" Forgive our debts as we forgive our debtors" — ' 
From imforgiving lips most impious prayer ! 
happier far the victim than the hand 
That deals the legal stab ! The injured man 
Enjoys internal, settled calm; to him 
The Sabbath bell sounds peace ; he loves to meet 
His fellow-sufferers to pray and praise, — 
And many a prayer, as pure as e'er was breathed 
In holy &nes, is sighed in prison halls. 
Ah me ! that clank of chains, as kneel and rise 
The death-doom'd row ! But see, a smile illumes 
The face of some ; perhaps they 're guiltless : Oh I 
And must liigh-minded honesty endure 
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The ignominy of a felon's &te ! 
Noy 'tis not Ignominious to be wron^d :. 
No, consciouB exultation swells their hearts 
To think the day draws nigh, when in the view 
Of angels, and of just men perfect made, 
The mark which rashness branded on their names 
Shall be effiioed — when wafted on life*s storm. 
Their soul shall I'each the Sabbath of the skies ; 
As birds from bleak Norwegia*8 wintry coast, 
Blown out to sea, strive to regain the shore, 
But^ vainly striving, yield them to the blast ; 
Swept o*er the deep to Albion's genial isle. 
Amazed they light amid the bloomy sprays 
Of some green vale, there to exgoy new loves, 
And join in harmony unheard before. 

The land is groaning *neath the guilt of blood 
Spilt wantonly : for every death-doom*d man, 
Who, in his boyhood, has been left untaught 
" That Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness. 
And all her paths are peace,** unjustly dies. 
But, ah ! how many are thus left untaught ! 
How many would be left, but for the band 
United to keep holy to the Lord 
A portion of his day, by teaching those 
Whom Jesus loved with forth-stretch'd hand to bless! 
Behold yon motley train, by two and two, 
Each with a Bible 'neath its little arm, 
Approach well-pleased, as if they went to play, 
The dome where simple lore is learnt unbought ; 
And mark the father *mid the sideway throng, — 
Well do I know him by his glistening eye. 
That follows stedfastly one of the line, 
A dark sea&ring man he looks to be; 
And much it glads his boding heart to think, 
That when once more he sails the vallied deep, 
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His child shall etill receive Instructioo'e booo. 
But hark ! a noise — a cry — a ^eam of swords !— 
fiesistance is in vain, he 's borne away, 

Nor is allow'd to clasp his weeping child. 




Mj innocent, so helpless, yet so gay. 
How could I bear to be thus nidely torn 
From thee I to see thee lift thy little arm. 
And impotently strike the ruffian man! 
To hear thee bid him chidingly — begone! 

O ye who live at home, and kiss each eve 
Your sleeping in&nta ere you go to rest, 
And, 'waken'd by their call, lift up your eyes 
Upon their morning smile, — think, think of thoKC, 
Who, torn away without one &Towell word 
To wife or children, sigh the day of Ufe 
In banishment from all that 'a dear to man 1 
O rtuse your voices in one general peal 
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Bemonstraat^ for the oppresEfd. And ye, who sit 
Month after month devising impost laws, 
Give some small porti<m of your midnight vigils 
To mitigate, if not remove the wrong. 

Bdentjess Justice I with &te-fiirrow'd brow. 
Wherefore to various crimes of various guilt, 
One penalty, the most severe, allot? 
Why, pall'd in state, and mitred with a wreath 
Of nightshade, dost thou sit portentously. 
Beneath a cloudy canopy of sighs, 
Of fears, of trembling hopes, of boding doubts ; 
Death's dart thy mace ! — ^Why are the laws of God, 
Statutes promulged in characters of fire, 
Despiqed in deep concerns, where heavenly guidance 
Is most required? The murderer — let him die, 
And him who lifts his arm against his parent, 
His ooimtry, or his voice against his Grod. 
Let crimes less heinous dooms less dreadful meet 
Than loss of life ! so said the law divine — 
That law beneficent, which mildly stretch'd. 
To men forgotten and forlorn, the hand 
Of restitution. Yes, the trumpet's voice 
The Sabbath of the Jubilee annoimced : 
The freedom-fireighted blast, through all the land 
At once, in every city, echoing rings, • 
From liCbanon to Cannel's woody cliflfe, 
So loud, that fer within the desert's verge 
The couchiug lion starts, and glares around. 
Free is the bondman now, each one returns 
To his inheritance. The man, grown old 
In servitude &r from his native fields, 
Hastes Joyous on his way; no hills are steep, 
Smooth is each rugged path ; his little ones 
Sport as they go, while oft the mother chides 
The lingering step, lured by the way-side flowei's. 
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At length the hill, from which a feirewell look. 
And still another parting look, he cast 
On his paternal vale, appears in view : 
The summit gain d, throbs hard his heart with joy 
And sorrow blent, to see that vale once more ; 
Instant his eager eye darts to the roof 
Where first he saw the light; his yoimgest bom 
He lifts, and, pointing to the much-loved spot, 
Says, " There thy fethers lived, and there they sleep." 
Onward he wends, near and more near he draws. 
How sweet the tinkle of the palm-bower'd brook ! 
The sunbeam slanting through the cedar grove. 
How lovely, and how mild ! But, lovelier still, 
The welcome in the eye of ancient friends, 
Scarce known at first ! and dear the fig*tree shade 
'Neath which on Sabbath eve his father told 
Of Israel from the house of bondage freed. 
Led through the desert to the promised land. 
With eager arms the aged stem he clasps, 
And with his tears the furrow'd bark bedews : 
And still, at midnight hour, he thinks he hears 
The blissful sound that brake the bondman's chains, 
The glorious peal of freedom and of joy ! 
Did ever law of man a power like this 
Display? power marvellous as merciful, 
Which, though in other ordinances still 
Most plainly seen, is yet but little mark'd 
For what it truly is— a miracle I 
Stupendous, ever new, perform'd at once 
In every region, — ^yea, on every sea 
Which Europe's navies plough ! Yes, in all lands. 
From pole to pole, or civilized to rude, 
People there are, to whom the SahbcUh mom 
Dawns, shedding dews into their drooping hearts : 
Yes, fisw beyond the high-heaved western wave. 
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Amid Oolumbla^s wilderneeses vast. 
The words which Qod in thunder from the Mount 
Of Sinai spake^ are heard, and are obe/d. 
. Thy children, Scotia, in the desert land. 
Driven from their homes by fell Monopoly, 
Keep holy to the Lord the seventh day. 
Assembled under loftiest canopy 
Of trees primeval, soon to be Ifdd low, 
They sing^ ^ By BabeFs streams we sat and wept'' 
What strong mysterious links enchain the heart 
To r^ons where the mom of life was spent! 
In foreign lands, thou^ happier be the dime, 
Though round our board sinile all the Mends we love, 
Hie feoe of nature wears a strangex^s look. 
Tea, though the valley which we loved be swept 
Of its inhabitants^none left behind, 
Not even the poor blind man who sought his bread 
From door to door, still, still there is a want; 
Yes, even he, round whom a night that knows 
No dawn is ever spread, whose native vale 
Presented to his closed eyes a blank, 
Deplores its distance now. There well he knew 
Each object, though unseen; there could he wend 
His way, guideless, through wilds and mazy woods; 
Each aged tree, spared when the forest fell, 
Was his femiliar friend, from the smooth birch, 
With rind of silken touch, to the rough elm; 
The three grey stones that mark'd where heroes lay, 
Moum'd by the harp, moum'd by the melting voice 
Of Cona, oft his resting-place had been — 
Oft had they told him that his home was near; 
The tinkle of the rill, the murmuring 
So gentle of the brook, the torrent's rush. 
The catoract^B din, the ocean's distant roar, 
The echo's answer to his foot or voice, — 
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All spoke a language which ho understood, 
All warn*d him of his way. But most he feels, 
Upon the hallowed mom, the saddening change : 
No more he hears the gladsome village bell 
Ring the bless'd summons to the house of God : 
And for the voice of psalms — loud, solenm, grand. 
That cheer*d his darkling path, as with slow step 
And feeble, he toil'd up the spire-topt hill — 
A few faint notes ascend among the trees. 

What though the cluster'd vine there hardly tempts 
The traveller's hand; though birds of dazzling plume 
Perch on the loaded boughs; — " Give me thy woods, 
(Exclaims the banished man,) thy barren woods, 
Poor Scotland ! Sweeter there the reddening haw, 
The sloe, or rowan's bitter bunch, than here 
The purple grape ; dearer the redbreast's note, 
That mourns the fading year in Scotia's vales. 
Than Philomers, where spring is ever new ; 
More dear to me the redbreast's sober suit, 
So like a wither'd leaflet, than the glare 
Of gaudy wings, that make the Iris dim." 

Nor is regret exclusive to the old. 
The boy whose birth was midway o'er the main, | 

A ship his cradle, by the billows rock'd, — 
" The nurseling of the storm," — although he claims 
No native land, yet does he wistful hear 
Of some far distant country still call'd home^ 
Where lambs of whitest fleece sport on the hills; 
Where gold-speck'd fishes wanton in the streams; 
Where little birds, when snow-flakes dim the air. 
Light on the floor, and peck the table crumbs, 
And with their singing cheer the winter day. 
But what the loss of country to the woes 
Of banishment and solitude combined ! 
Oh ! my heart bleeds to think there now may live 
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One hapksB man, the remnant of a wreck, 
OMt on aome deaert island of that main 
Immenae, which stretches from the Cochin shore 
To Acapnloo. Motionless he sits. 
As ia the rock his seat, gazing whole days, 
With wanuaring eye, o'er all the watery waste; 
Now striying to helieve the albatross 
A sail appearing on the horison's verge; 
Now vowing ne*er to cherish other hope 
Than hope of death. Thus pass his weary hours, 
Till weloome evening warn him that 'tis time 
Upon the shell-notch'd calendar to mark 
Another day, another dreary day, — 
Changeless : for, in these regions of the sun. 
The wholesome law that dooms mankind to toil. 
Bestowing grateful interchange of rest 
And labour, is annulled; for there the trees, 
Adom'd at once with bud, and flower, and fruit, 
Drop, as the breezes blow, a shower of bread 
And blossoms on the ground. But yet by him. 
The Hermit of the Deep, not unobserved 
The Sabbath passes. Tis his great delight, 
Each seventh eve he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves, and sighs to think, that setting sun 
Is now empurpling Scotland's mountain-tops, 
Or, higher risen, slants athwart her vales, 
Tinting with yellow light the quivering throat 
Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds below 
Chant in the dewy shade. Thus all night long 
He watches, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier l^mds. 
And now he almost fancies that he hears 
The chiming from his native village church ; 
And now he sings, and fondly hopes the strain 
May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
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In congregation full, — where, not without a tear, 

They are remembered who in ships behold 

The wonders of the deep : he sees the hand, 

The widowed hand, that veils the eye sufEiised ; 

He sees his orphan'd boy look up, and strive 

The widow'd heart to soothe. His spirit leans 

On God. Nor docs he leave his weekly vigil, 

Though tempests ride o'er welkin-lashing waves, 

On winds of cloudless wing — though lightnings burst 

So vivid, that the stars are hid and seen 

In awful alternation : calm he views 

The fiBur-exploding firmament, and dares 

To hope — one bolt in mercy is reserved 

For his release : and yet ho is resign'd 

To live, because full well ho is assured, 

Thy hand does lead him, thy right hand upholds. 

And thy right hand does lead him. Lo ! at laat, 
One sacred eve he hears, faint from the deep, 
Music remote, swelling at intervals. 
As if the embodied spirit of such sounds 
Came slowly floating on the shoreward wave. 
The cadence well he knows, — a hymn of old, 
Where sweetly is rehearsed the lowly state 
Of Jesus, when his birth was first announced. 
In midnight music, by an angel choir, 
To Bethlehem's shepherds, as they watch'd their flocks. 
Breathless, the man forlorn listens, and thinks 
It is a dream. Fuller the voices swell. 
He looks, and starts to see, moving along, 
A fiery wave, (so seems it,) crescent form'd, 
Approaching to the land : straightway he sees 
A towei-ing whiteness; 'tis the heaven-fill'd sails 
That waft the mission'd men, who have renounced 
Their homes, their country, nay, almost the world. 
Bearing glad tidings to the farthest isles 
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Of ooesn, that the dead Aall rae again, 
YanniA the gleam-girt castle coastwise glides; 
It seems as it would pass away. To oiy 
^la irretahed man in vain attempts, in vain, 
PoirerlesB his Tince as in a fearful dream. 
Not so his hand : he strikes the Sint, — a blaze 
lloonts from the ready heap of wither'd leaves. 
Hie mnsio ceases, accents harsh succeed. 




Harsh, but most grateful: downward drop the sails— 
Ingnlfd the anchor sinks — the boat is launch'd. 
But cautioiia lie§ aloof till morning down, 
then the transport of tho man imused 
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To other human voice beside his own — 

His native tongue to hear ! he breathes at home, 

Though earth's diameter is interposed. 

Of perils of the sea he has no dread, 

Full well assured the missioned bark is safe, 

Held in the hollow of the Almighty's hand. 

(And signal thy deliverances have been 

Of these thy messengers of peace and joy.) 

From storms that loudly threaten to unfix 

Islands rock-rooted in the ocean's bed, 

Thou dost deliver them ; and from the calm. 

More dreadful than the storm, when motionless 

Upon the purple deep the vessel lies. 

For days, for nights, illumed by phosphor lamps — 

When sea-birds seem in nests of flame to float — 

When backward starts the boldest mariner 

To see, while o'er the side he leans, his &ce 

As if deep tinged with blood. 

Let worldly men 
The cause and combatants contemptuous scorn, 
And call fanatics them who hazard health 
And life in testifying of the truth, 
Who joy and glory in the cross of Christ ! 
What were the Galilean fishermen 
But messengers, commission'd to announce 
The resurrection and the life to come ! 
They too, though clothed with power of mighty works 
Miraculous, were oft received with scorn ; 
Oft did their words &11 powerless, though enforced 
By deeds that mark'd Omnipotence their friend : 
But, when their efibrts failed, unweariedly 
They onward went, rejoicing in their course. 
Like helianthus, borne on downy wings 
To distant realms, they frequent fell on soils 
Barren and thankless ; yet oft-times they saw 



Their labours cron'D'd witii fruit an hundred fold; 
Siiw the new couverts testify their &ith 

y works of love, — the shtve Bet fi«e, the aiok 
Atteaded, priaoiii.'rs visited, the poor 
Received as brothers ftt the rich moa's board. 
Alas! how diflereut now the deeds of mea 
Nursed in the fiiith of Chriatl — The &ee made BUvesl 
Tom from their counti;, borne aoroGB the deep, 
Euchain'il, endungeou'd, fbroed by stripes to live, 
Oooni'd to behold thdr irivea, their little onee, 
Tremble benesth the white man's fiend-like frown! 

s like these, the Sabbath brings 
AUeviatioii of the GuormooH woe: 
The oft-reiterated stroke is still. 
The clotted scourge hangs hardening in the shrouds. 
But 960 the demon man, whose trade is blood. 
With dauntless front, oonvene his rufGan crew 
To hear the snored aervioe read. Accuraed, 
The wTetch's bile-tinged li^ pro&ne the word 
Of Goil ! in.oiii-seii, li.; ventures to pronounce 
The decalogue, nor &lters at that law 
Wherein 'tie written, " Thou shalt do no murder." 
Perhaps, while yet the words are on his lips. 
He hears a dying mother's parting groan; 
He hears her orphan'd child, with lisping plaint, 
Attempt to rouse her from the sleep of death. 

England ! England ! wash thy purpled hands 
Of this foul sin, and never dip them more 
In guilt BO damnable! t/ten, lift them up 
In supplication to that God, whose name 
Is Mercy; then thou mayest, without the risk 
Of drawing vengeance from the surcharged clouds. 
Implore protection to thy menaced shores. 
Then, (Jod will blast the tyrant's arm that grasps 
The thunderbolt of ruin o'er thy head; 
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Then ydll he turn the wolfish race to prey 
Upon each other ; then will he arrest 
The lava torrent, causing it regorge 
Back to its source with fiery desolation. 

Of all the murderous trades by mortals plied, 
'Tis war alone that never violates 
The hallow'd day by simulate respect, 
By hypocritic rest. No, no, the work proceeds. 
From sacred pinnacles are hung the flags, 
That give the sign to slip the leash from slaughter. 
The bells, whose knoll a holy calmness pour'd 
Into the good man's breast — whose sound solaced 
The sick, the poor, the old, — perversion dire. 
Pealing with sulphurous tongues, speak death-fraught 

words I 
From mom to eve Destruction revels frenzied, 
Till at the hour when peaceful vesper-chimes 
Were wont to soothe the ear, the trumpet sounds 
Pursuit and flight altem ; and for the song 
Of larks, descending to their grass-bower'd homes, 
The croak of flesh-gorged ravens, as they slake 
Their thirst in hoof-prints fill'd with gore, disturbs 
The stupor of the dying man; while Death 
Triumphantly sails down the ensanguined stream. 
On corses throned, and crown'd with shiver'd boughs, 
That erst hung imaged in the crystal tide. 

And what the harvest of these bloody fields? 
A double weight of fetters to the slave. 
And chains on arms that wielded Freedom's sword. 
Spirit of Toll ! and art thou doom'd to see 
Thy mountains, that confessed no other chains 
Than what the wintry elements had forged, — 
Thy vales, where Freedom, and her stem compeer, 
Proud virtuous Poverty, their noble state 
Maintained, amid siurounding threats of wealth, 
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Of sapenrtitioii, and ^n^annio sway : 
Spirit of Telll and art thou doom'd to see 
That land subdued by Slayeiys basest eJaves; 
By men, whose lips pronounce the sacred name 
Of liberty, then kiss the despot's foot? 
HeLyetia! hadst thou to thyself been true, 
Thy dying sons had triumphed as they felll 
But 'twas a ^orious effort^ though in vain. 
Aloft thy Genius, 'mid the sweeping doudfl^ 
The flag of freedom spread; bright in the storm 
The streaming meteor waved, and &r it gleam'd: 
But» ah! 'twas transient as the Iris' arch 
GQanoed from Leviathan's ascending shower, 
When 'mid the mountain waves heaving his head. 
Already had the friendly .seeming foe 
Possessed the snow-piled ramparts of the land : 
Down like an avalanche they roU'd, they crush'd 
The temple, palace, cottage, every work 
Of art and nature, in one common ruinl 
The dieadfdl crash is o'er, and peace ensues, — 
The peace of desolation, gloomy, still : 
Each day is hush'd as Sabbath; but, alas! 
No Sabbath-service glads the seventh day ! 
No more the happy villagers are seen 
Winding adown the rock-hewn paths, that wout 
To lead their footsteps to the house of prayer ; 
But, &r apart, assembled in the depth 
Of solitudes, perhaps a little group 
Of aged men, and orphan boys, and maids, 
Bereft, list to the breathings of the holy man. 
Who spurns an- oath of fealty to the power 
Of rulers chosen by a tyrant's nod. 
No more, as dies the rustling of the breeze, 
Is heard the distant vesper-hymn; no more 
At gloamin hour the plaintive strain, that links 
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HIb country to the Switzor's heart, delights 

The looBening team; or if some shepherd boy 

Attempt the strain, his voice soon faltering stops : 

He feels his country now a foreign land. 

Scotland ! canst thou for a moment brook 

The mere imagination, that a fate 

Like this should e'er be thine ! that o'er these hills 

And dear-bought vales, whence Wallace, Douglas, Bruce, 

Repell'd proud Edward's multitudinous hordes, 

A Gallic foe, that abject race, should rule! 

No, no ! let never hostile standard touch 

Thy shore : rush, rush into the dashing brine. 

And crest each wave with steel ! and should the stamp 

Of Slavery's footstep violate the strand, 

Let not the tardy tide eSajce the mark — 

Sweep off the stigma with a sea of blood ! 

Thrice-happy he, who, far in Scottish glen 
Retired, (yet ready at his country's call,) 
Has left the restless emmet-hill of man. 
He never longs to read the saddening tale 
Of endless wars; and seldom does he hear 
The tale of woe ; and ere it reaches him. 
Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 
Into a whisper, on the memory borne 
Of casual traveller : as on the deep. 
Far from the sight of land, when all around 
Is waveluss calm, the sudden tremulous swell 
That gently heaves the ship, tells as it rolls 
Of earthquakes dread, and cities overthrown. 

O Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales: 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, 'tis my delight. 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofe; 
Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
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Tba lifted latob, and muk the gny-faaii'd man, 
T^B bther and the prieat, valk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field, 




To commime with his God in aocret pnijcr, — 
To blesa the Lord, thnt in hia down»-ard yenra 
Hiacliildren are about him: Sweet, meontime, 
The thrush, that eiiigs upon the aged thorn, 
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Brings to his view the days of youthful years 
When that same aged thorn was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 
To him a painful thought; he joys to think 
His journey near a close, — heaven is his home. 
More happy far that man, though bowed down. 
Though feeble be his gait, and dim his eye, 
Than they, the fitvourit^s of youth and health, 
Of riches, and of fistme, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the life to come, 
Clinging to death. — 

Or mark that female face. 
The feided picture of its former self, — 
The garments coarse, but clean ; — frequent at church 
I've noted such a one, feeble and pale. 
Yet standing, with a look of mild content. 
Till beckon'd by some kindly hand to sit. 
She had seen better days; there was a time 
Her hands could earn her bread, and freely give 
To those who were in want ; but now old age, 
And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 
Yet she is happy, ay, and she is wise, 
(Philosophers may sneer, and pedants frown,) 
Although her Bible is her only book ; 
And she is rich, although her only wealth 
Is recollection of a well-spent life — 
Is expectation of the life to come. 
Examine here, explore the narrow path 
In which she walks; look not for virtuous deeds 
In history's arena, where the prize 
Of fame, or power, prompts to heroic acts. 
Peruse the lives themselves of men obscure ; — 
There charity, that robs itself to give ; 
There fortitude in sickness, nursed by want ; 
There courage, that expects no tongue to praise ; 

Y 
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There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 

With no alloy of selfish motive mix'd. 

The poor man's boon, that stints him of his bread, 

Is prized more highly in the sight of Him 

Who sees the heart, than golden gifts from hands 

That scarce can know their countless treasures less : 

Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man's breast 

To see distress, and feel his willing arm 

Palsied by penury, ascends to heaven; 

While ponderous bequests of lands and goods 

Ne'er rise above their earthly origin. 

And should all boimty, that is clothed with power 
Be deem'd unworthy? — Far be such a thought! 
Even when the rich bestow, there are sure tests 
Of genuine charity;— Yes, yes, let wealth 
Give other alms than silver or than gold, — 
Time, trouble, toil, attendance, watchfulness. 
Exposure to disease ; — ^yes, let the rich 
Be often seen beneath the sick man's roof ; 
Or cheering, with inquiries from the heart, 
And hopes of health, the melancholy range 
Of couches in the public wards of wo : 
There let them often bless the sick man's bed. 
With kind assurances that all is well 
At home, that plenty smiles upon the board, — 
The while the hand that eam'd the frugal meal 
Can hardly raise itself in sign of thanks. 
Above all duties, let the rich man search 
Into the cause he knoweth not, nor spurn 
The suppliant wretch as guilty of a crime. 

Ye bless'd with wealth ! (another name for power 
Of doing good,) would ye but devote 
A little portion of each seventh day 
To acts of justice to your fellow men ! 
The house of mourning silently invites : 
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Shim not tlie crowded alley; prompt descend 
Into the half-sunk cell, darksome and damp; 
Nor seem impatient to be gone: Inquire, 
Cousolc, instruct, encoumge, soothe, assist; 
Read, pray, and sing a new song to the Lord ; 
Make tears of joy down grief-worn furrows flow. 

Henltli 1 thou sun of life, without whose beam 
The fairest scenes of nature seem involved 
In darkness, shine upon my dreary path 
Once more ; or, with thy faintest dawn, give hope, 
That I may yet enjoy thy vital ray 1 
Thougli transient be the hope, 'twill be most sweet. 
Like midnight music, stealing on the ear. 
Then gliding past, and dying slow away, 
Music I thou soothing power, thy charm is proved 
Most vividly when clouds o'ercast the soul; 
So light its loveliest effect displays 
In lowering skies, when through the murky rack 
A slanting sun-beam shoots, and instant limns 
The ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes, 
Eliciting a splendour from the gloom : 
O Music ! still vouchsafe to tranquillize 
This breast perturb'd ; thy voice, though moumfitl, soothes : 
And mournful aye are thy most beauteous lays, 
Like &11 of blossoms from the orchard boughs, — 
The autumn of the spring. Enchanting power ! 
Who, by thy airy spell, canst whirl the mind 
Far from the busy haunts of men, to valee 
Where Tweed or Yarrow flows; or, spuming time 
Kecal red Flodden field ; or suddenly 
Transport, with olter'd strain, the deafen'd ear 
To Linden's plain 1 — But what the pastoral lay, 
The melting dirgo, the battle's trumpet-peal, 
Compared to notes, with sacred numbers link'd 
In union, solemn, grand ! O then the spint, 
T 2 
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Upborne on pinions of celestial sound. 

Soars to the throne of God, and ravish'd hears 

Ten thousand times ten thousand voices rise 

In hallelujahs : — ^voices, that erewhile 

Were feebly tuned perhaps to low-breathed hymns 

Of solace in the chambers of the poor, — 

The Sabbath worship of the friendless sick. 

Bless'd be the female votaries, whose days 
No sabbath of their pious labours prove, 
Whose lives are consecrated to the toil 
Of ministering around the uncurtain'd couch 
Of pain and poverty ! Blessed be the hands, 
The lovely hands, (for beauty, youth, and grace, 
Are oft conceal'd by Pity's closest veil,) 
That mix the cup medicinal, that bind 
The wounds which ruthless warfare and disease 
Have to the loathsome lazar-house consigned. 

Fierce Superstition of the mitred king! 
Almost I could forget thy torch and stake, 
When I this blessed sisterhood survey, — 
Compassion's priestesses, disciples true 
Of Him whose touch was health, whose single word 
Electrified with life the palsied arm, — 
Of Him who said, " Take up thy bed and walk," — 
Of Him who cried to Lazarus, " Come forth." 

And He who cried to Lazarus, " Come forth," 
Will, when the Sabbath of the tomb is past, 
Call forth the dead, and ro-unite the dust 
(Transform'd and purified) to angel souls. 
Ecstatic hope 1 belief ! conviction firm ! 
How grateftd 'tis to recollect the time 
When hope arose to faith ! Faintly at first 
The heavenly voice is heard; then, by degrees. 
Its music sounds perpetual in the heart. 
Thus he, who all the gloomy winter long 
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Has dwelt in city crowds, wandering a-field 
Betimes on Sabbath morn, ere yet the spring 
Unfold the daisy's bud, delighted hears 
The first lark's note, faint yet, and short the aong 
Check'd by the chill ungenial northern breeze j 
But, as the sun ascends, another springs, 
And still another soars on loftier win^ 
Till all o'erbead, the joyous choir unseen. 
Poised welkin high, harmonious fills the air, 
As if it were a link 'tween earth and heaven. 
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A SKETCH IN VERSE. 

LOl in the west fast fudcs tiio liagering light, 
And day's last vestige takes its silent flight. 
No more is liourd the woodman's measured stroke 
Which with the dawn, from yonder diii^de broke; 
No more hoarse clamom-iiig o'er the uplifted head. 
The crows iiBsembling, (ioek their wiiid-roek'd bed; 
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Still'd is the villago hum — the woodland sounds 
Have ceased to echo o'er the dewy grounds. 
And general silence reigus, save when below, 
The munnuring Trent is scarcely heard to flow ; 
And save when, swung by 'iiigbt«d rustic tatc, 
Oft, on its hinge, rebounds the jarring gate ; 
Or when the sbeep-bell, iu tho distant vale, 
Breatbes its wild music on the downy gale. 

Now, when the rustic wears the social smile, 
Released from day and its attendant toil, 
And draws hia household round their evening fire, 
And tolls the oft-told tales that never tire; 
Or where the town's blue turrets dimly rise, 
And manufacture taints the ambient skies, 
The pale mechanic leaves the laboming loom, 
The air-pent hold, the pestileutial room, 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary ein ; 
Now, now my solitaiy way I bend 
Where solemn grovee in awful state impend. 
And cliffij, that boldly rise above the plain. 
Bespeak, blees'd Clifton I thy sublime domain. 
Here, lonely wandering o'er the ^Ivaa bower, 
I come to pass the meditative hour; 
To bid awhile the strife of passion oease. 
And woo the calms of solitude and peace. 
And oh! thou sacred Power, who rear'ston high 
Thy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh! 
Genius of woodland shades! whose mild control 
Steals with reststless witchery to the soul. 
Come with thy wonted ardour, and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy hallow'd fire. 
And thou too, Fancy, from thy starry sphere. 
Where to the hymning orbs thou leud'st thine ear. 
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Do thou descend, and bless my raviah'd aight, 

Veil'd in soft viaiona of serene delight. 

At thy command the gale tliat passes by 

BeiarB in its whispers mystii; hanuony. 

Thou wav'st thy waiid, and lo! what forma appear! 

On the durk cloud what giant Hhapes career I 

Tlie ghosts of Oaaian akim the misty vale, 

Aud hosts of Sylphida on the moon-beams sail. 

This gloomy alcove darkling to the sight. 
Where meeting trees create eternal night : 
Save, when from yonder stream, the sunny ray, 
Reflected, gives a dubious gleam of day j 
Reads, endearing to my alter'd mind. 
Times, when beneath the boien hedge reclined, 
I watch'd the lapwmg to her clamorous brood; 
Or lured the robin to its scatter'd food; 
Or woke with song the woodland echo wild. 
And at each gay reapouse delighted smiled. 
How oft, when childhood threw its golden ray 
Of gay romance o'er evurv hnpity iij. 
Here would I run, a viaionaiy boy. 
When the boarae tempest shook the vaulted sky, 
And, fency led, beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm; 
And heard, while awe congeal'd my inmost soul, 
Hia voice terrific in the thunders roll. 
With secret joy, I view'd with vivid glare 
The vollied lightnings cleave the sullen air; 
And, na the warring winds around reviled, 
With awfiil pleasure big,— I beard and smiled. 
Beloved remembrance! — Memory which endears 
This silent spot to my advancing years. 
Here dwells eternal peace, eternal rest. 
In shades like these to live is to be bleea'd. 



^ 
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While happiness evades the busy crowd, 

In rural coverts loves the maid to shroud. 

And thou too, Inspiration, whose wild flame 

Shoots with electric swiftness through the fiume, 

Thou here dost love to sit with up-tum'd eye, 

And listen to the stream that murmurs by, 

The woods that wave, the grey owFs silken flighty 

The meUow music of the listening night. 

Congenial calms more welcome to my breast 

Than maddening joy in dazzling lustre dressed, 

To Heaven my prayers, my daily prayers, I raise. 

That ye may bless my imambitious days, 

Withdrawn, remote, from all the haunts of strife, 

May trace with me the lowly vale of life, 

And when her banner Death shall o*er me wave, 

May keep your peaceful vigils on my grave. 

Now as I rove, where wide the prospect grows, 

A livelier light upon my vision flows. 

No more above th' embracing branches meet. 

No more the river gurgles at my feet, 

But seen deep down the clifi^s impending side. 

Through hanging woods, now gleams its silver tide. 

Dim is my upland path, — across the green 

Fantastic shadows fling, yet oft between 

The chequered glooms, the moon her chaste ray sheds 

Where knots of bluebells droop their graceful heads. 

And beds of violets blooming *mid the trees. 

Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal breeze. 

Say, why does Man, while to his opening sight 
Each shrub presents a source of chaste delight, 
And Nature bids for him her treasures flow, 
And gives to him alone his bliss to know. 
Why does he pant for Vice's deadly charms 
Why clasp the syren Pleasure to his arms? 
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And sack deep diaug^ta of her Toluptuous breath, 
Though firaug^t with ruin, ixdamy, and deathf 
Could he who thus to yile ei^oyment Glingii^ 
Know what calm joy from purer aouroes springs; 
Could he but feel how sweet, how free from strife, 
The hftrmlesB pleasures of a harmless life^ 
No more his soul would pant for joys impure, 
The deadly ohalice would no mord allure, 
But the sweet portion he was wont to sip^ 
Would turn to poison on his oonsdous lip. 
Fair Naturel thee, in all thy varied eharms^ 
Fain would I clasp for ever in my armsl 
Thine are the sweets which never, neyer sate, 
Thine still remain through all the storms of fiite. 
Thou^ not for me, *twas Heaven's divine command 
To roll in acres of paternal land, 
Yet still my lot is blessed, while I e^joy 
Thine opening beauties with a lovei^s eye. 

Happy is he, who though the cup of bliss 
Has ever shunned him when he thought to kiss, 
Who, still in abject poverty or pain, 
Can comit with pleasure what small joys remain : 
Though were his sight convey'd from zone to zone. 
He would not find ono spot of ground his own, 
Yet, as he looks around, he cries with glee. 
These bounding prospects all were made for me : 
For me yon waving fields their burden bear. 
For me yon labourer guides the shining share. 
While happy I in idle ease recline. 
And mark the glorious visions as they shine. 
This is the charm, by sages often told. 
Converting all it touches into gold. 
Content can soothe, where'er by fortune place<l. 
Can rear a garden in the desert waste. 
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How lovely, from this hill's superior height, 
Spreads the wide view before my straining sight 
O'er many a vciried mile of lengthening ground, 
E'cu to the blue ridged hill's remotest bound. 
My ken is borne j while o'er my head soreue, 
The eilvor moon illumes the misty scene; 
Now shining clear, now darkening in the glade. 
In all the soft varieties of shade. 




Behind me, ]o! the peaceful hamlet lies. 
The drowsy god has scai'd the cotter's eyes. 
No more, where late the social faggot blazed, 
The va«»uit ])cal reaouuds, by little inised; 
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A little onward lee me bend my vay. 
Where the mosi'd seat inrites the tnTdler a stay. 
ThatqmtyOh! yet it is the tot same; 
That havthom girea it shade, and gave it name: 
There yet the primroae opea its earlieit bloom. 
There yet the xiolet sheda its fint perfbme. 
And in the branch that rears above the rest 
The robin unmolested builds its nest. 
Twas here, when hope, presiding o er my breast. 
In vivid colours eveiy prospect dress'd : 
Twas here, reclining, I indulged her dreams. 
And lost the hour in visionary schemes. 
Here, as I press once more the ancient seat, 
Why, bland deceiver I not renew the cheat ! 
Say, can a few short years this change achieve. 
That thy illusions can no more deceive! 
Time's sombrous tints have every view o'erspread. 
And thou too, gay seducer, art thou fled? 
Though vain thy promise, and the suit severe, 
Yet thou couldst guile Misfortune of her tear. 
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And oft thy smiles across life's gloomy way. 

Could throw a gleam of transitory day. 

How gay, in youth, the flattering future seems; 

How sweet is manhood in the infant's dreams; 

The dire mistake too soon is brought to light, 

And all is buried in redoubled night. 

Yet some can rise superior to their pain. 

And in their breasts the charmer Hope retain : 

While others, dead to feeling, can survey. 

Unmoved, their fairest prospects fade away : 

But yet a few there be, — too soon o'ercast ! 

Who shrink unhappy from the adverse blast, 

And woo the first bright gleam, which breaks the gloom. 

To glide the silent slumbers of the tomb. 

So in these shades the early primrose blows. 

Too soon deceived by suns and melting snows. 

So falls untimely on the desert waste ; 

Its blossoms withering in the northern blast. 

Now pass'd whate'er the upland heights display, 
Down the steep cliff" I wind my devious way ; 
Oft rousing, as the rustling path I beat, 
The timid hare from its accustom'd seat. 
And oh 1 how sweet this walk o'erhimg with wood. 
That winds the margin of the solemn flood ! 
What rural objects steal upon the sight! 
What rising views prolong the calm delight! 
The brooklet branching from the silver Trent, 
The whispering birch by every zephyr bent, 
The woody island, and the naked mead, 
The lowly hut half-hid in groves of reed, 
The rural wicket, and the rural stile, 
And frequent interspersed, the woodman's pile. 
Above, below, where'er I turn my eyes, 
Rock, waters, woods, in grand succession rise. 
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High up the oliff the raried groYOB ascend, 
And mournful larches o'er the wave impend. 
Around, what sounds, what magic sounds, arise, 
What glimmering scenes salute my ravished eyes 1 
Soft sleep the waters on their pebbly bed, 
The woods wave gently o'er my drooping head, 
And, swelling slow, comes wafted on the wind 
Lorn Progne's note from distant copse behind. 
Still every rising sound of calm delight 
Stamps but the fearfid silence of the night, 
Save when is heard between each dreary rest, 
Discordant from her solitary nest, 
The owl, dull-screaming to the wandering moon; 
Now riding, cloud wrapp'd near her highest noon; 
Or when the wild duck, southering, hiUier rides. 
And plunges sullen in the sounding tides. 

How oft, in this sequestered spot, when youth 
Gave to each tale the holy force of truth. 
Have I long linger'd, while the milk-maid sung 
The tragic legend, till the woodland rung ! 
That tale, so sad ! which, still to memory dear, 
From its sweet source can call the sacred tear. 
And (lull'd to rest stem Reason's harsh control) 
Steal its oft magic to the passive soul. 
These hallow'd shades, — these trees that woo the wind, 
Recal its &intest features to my mind. 

A hundred passing years, with march sublime, 
Have swept beneath the silent wing of time, 
Since, in yon hamlet's solitary shade, 
Reclusely dwelt the far-femed Clifton Maid, 
The beauteous Margaret; for her each swain 
Confess'd in private his peculiar pain, 
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In secret Btgli'Jj a victim to despair, 

Nor dared to hope to win tlie peerless fair. 

No more the shepherd on the blooming mead 

Attuned to gaiety his artlcsa reed, 

No more entwined the pansied wreath, to deck 

His &Tourit« wether's unpolluted neck, 

Dut listless, by yon bubbling stream reclined, 

He mii'd his sobbings with the passing wind, 

Bcmoan'd his helpless lovo; or, boldly bent. 

Far from these smiling fields, a rover went. 

O'er distant lauds, in search of ease, to roam, 

A self-wiU'd exile irom his native homa 

Yet not to all the maid eipress'd disdain ; 
Her Batoman loved, nor loved the youth in vain. 
Full oft, low whispering o'er these arching boughs 
The echoing vault responded to their tows. 
As here deep hidden from the glare of day, 
Enamour'd oft, they took their secret way. 

Yon bosky dingle, still the rustics nftme: 
TwBs there the blushing maid confeaa'd her flame. 
Down yon green lane they oft were seen to hie. 
When evening slumber'd on the weetem sky. 
That blasted yew, that mouldering walnut bare. 
Each bears mementos of the faied pair. 

One ere, when Autumn loaded every breeze 
With the &llen honours of the mourning trees, 
The maiden waited at the accnstom'd bower. 
And waited long beyond the appointed hour. 
Yet Bateman came not :— o'er the woodland drear 
Howling portentous, did the winds career; 
And bleak and dlBmol on the leafleaa woods, 
The fitful rains rush'd down in sullen floods; 
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The night was dark; as, now and then, the gale 
Pftuaed for a moment, — Margaret listen'd pale; 
But through the covert to her anxious ear, 
No rustling footstep spoke her lover near. 
Strange fears now fill'd her breast, she knew not why 
She 8igh*d, and Bateman's name was in each sigh. 
She hears a noise, — ^'tis he ! — he comes at last^ — 
Alas ! *twas but the gale which hurried past : 
But now she hears a quickening footstep sound, 
li^tly it comes, and nearer does it bound; 
Tis Bateman*s sel^ — ^he springs into her arms, 
Tis he that clasps, and chides her vain alarms. 
''Tet why this silence) — ^I have waited long, 
And the cold storm has yell'd the trees among. 
And now thou*rt here my fears are fled — ^yet speak, 
Why does the salt tear moisten on thy cheek I 
Say, what is wrongl" — Now through a parting dond. 
The pale moon peer*d from her tempestuous ahzood, 
And Bateman's fiu)e was seen : — ^'twas deadly white. 
And sorrow seem'd to sicken in his sight 
'' Oh speak, my love!** again the maid conjured, 
" Why is this heart in sullen wo immured 1" 
He raised his head, and thrice essay'd to tell, 
Thrice from his lips th' unfinished accents fell; 
When thus at last reluctantly he broke 
His boding silence, and the maid bespoke : 
" Grieve not, my love, but ere the mom advance, 
I on these fields must cast my parting glance ; 
For three long years, bv cruel fisite's command, 
I go to languiBhTa foreign land 
Oh, Margaret ! omens dire have met my view, 1 
Say, when far distant, wilt thou bear me true? 
Should honours tempt thee, and should riches fee, 
WoUldst thou forget thine ardent vows to me, 
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And on the silken couch of wealth reclined, 
Banish thy faithful Bateman from thy mindl" 

" Oh ! why," replies the maid, "my faith thus prove) 
Canst thou! ah, canst thou then, suspect my lovel 




Hear me, just God ! if from my traitorous heart, 
My Bateman's fond remembrance e'er shall part; 
If, when ho hail again his native shore, 
He finds his Margaret tnie to liim no more, 
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May fiends of hell, and every power of dread, 
CoDJom*d tiien drag me from mj perjured bed. 
And hurl me headlong down these awfiil steeps^ 
To find desenred death in yonder deeps!" 

Thus spake the maid, and from her finger drew 
A golden ring, and broke it quick in two ; 
One half she in her lovely bosom hidesi, 
The other, trembling, to her lore confides. 
^ This binds the tow," she said, " this mystie charm 
No future recantation can disarm. 
The right yindictive does the fates inTolve^ 
No tears can more it, no r^rets dtasolTe." 
She ceased. The death-bird gave a dismal ery. 
The river moan'd, the wild gale whistled by, 
And once again the Lady of the night 
Bdiind a heavy cloud withdrew her li^t 
Trembling she vieVd those potents with dismay : 
But gently Bateman kissM her fears away; 
Yet still he felt conceal'd a secret smart, 
Still melancholy bodings fill'd his heart. 

When in the distant land the youth was sped, 
A lonely life the moody maiden led. 
Still would she trace each dear, each well-known walk. 
Still by the moonlight to her love would talk, 
And fancy, as she paced among the trees, 
She heard his whispers in the dying breeze. 
Thus two years glided on in silent grief: 
The third her bosom own'd the kind relief: 
Absence had cool'd her love — the impoverished flame 
Was dwindling fast, when lo! the tempter came; 
He offer'd wealth, and all the joys of life, 
And the weak maid became another's wife ! 
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Six guilty months had mark'd the false one's crime^ 
When Bateman hail'd once more his native clime : 
Sure of her constancy, elate he came, 
The lovely partner of his soul to claim. 
Light was his heart, as up the well-known way 
He bent his steps — and all his thoughts were gay. 
Oh ! who can paint his agonizing throes, 
When on his ear the &tal news arose I 
Chiird with amazement, — senseless with the blow. 
He stood a marble monument of woe ; 
Till caird to all the horrors of despair, 
He smote his brow, and tore his horrent hair, 
Then rush'd impetuous from the dreadful spot. 
And sought those scenes, (by memory ne'er forgot,) 
Those scenes, the witness of their growing flame, 
And now like witnesses of Margaret's shame. 
'Twas night — he sought the river's lonely shore. 
And traced again their former wanderings o'er. 
Now on the bank in silent grief he stood, 
And gazed intently on the stealing flood, 
Death in his mien and madness in his eye, 
Ho watch'd the waters as they murmur'd by; 
Bade the base murderess triumph o'er his grave^ 
Prepared to plunge into the whelming wave, 
Yet still he stood irresolutely bent. 
Religion sternly stay'd his rash intent. 
He knelt — cool play'd upon his cheek the wind, 
And fann'd the fever of his maddening mind. 
The willows waved, the stream it sweetly swept, 
The paly moonbeam on its surface slept, 
And all was peace; — he felt the general calm 
O'er his rack'd bosom shed a genial balm : 
When casting &r behind his streaming eye. 
Ha saw the Grove, — in &ncy saw her lie, 

z 2 
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ffU Maigarety lull'd in Qermam*s arms to rest, ' 
And aU the demon rose within his breast. 
OoQTalsiYe now, he olench'd his trembling hand. 
Oast his dark eye once more npon the land, 
Then, at one spring he spum'd the yielding bank, ; 
And in the oalm deceitful current sank. 

Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound. 
Am in' the stream he plunged, was heard around: 
then all was still — ^the wave was rough no more, 
Hie river swept as sweetly as before; 
Tlie willows waved, the moonbeams shone serene, 
And peace returning brooded o*er the scene. 

Now, see upon the perjured &ir one hang 
Bemorse's glooms and never-ceasing pang. 
Full well she knew, repentant now too late. 
She soon must bow beneath the stroke of &te. 
Bat, for the babe she bore beneath her breast, 
The offended God prolonged her life unbless*d. 
But fast the fleeting moments rolFd away, 
And near, and nearer drew the dreaded day; 
That day, foredoom'd to give her child the light, 
And hurl its mother to the shades of night 
The hour arrived, and from the wretched wife 
The guiltless baby struggled into life. 
As night drew on, around her bed, a band 
Of friends and kindred kindly took their stand ; 
In holy prayer they passed the creeping time, 
Intent to expiate her awfril crime. 
Their prayers were frtiitless — As the midnight came 
A heavy sleep oppress*d each weary frume. 
In vain they strove against the o'erwhelming load, 
Some power unseen their drowsy lids bestrode. 
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They slept, till in the blushing eastern sky 
The blooming Morning oped her dewy eye, 
Then wakening wide they sought the ravished bed, 
But lo! the hapless Margaret was fled; 
And never more the weeping train were doom'd 
To view the false one, in the deeps intomb'd. 

The neighbouring rustics told that in the night 
They heard such screams as froze them with affright, 
And many an infant, at its mother's breast. 
Started dismay'd, from its unthinking rest 
And even now, upon the heath forlorn. 
They show the path down which the fair was borne 
By the fell demons, to the yawning wave. 
Her own, and murder'd lover's, mutual grave. 

Such is the tale, so sad to memory dear. 
Which oft in youth has charm'd my listening ear, 
That tale, which bade me find redoubled sweets 
In the drear silence of these dark retreats, 
And even now, with melancholy power, 
Adds a now pleasure to the lonely hour. 
'Mid all the charms by magic Nature given 
To this wild spot, this sublunary heaven, 
With double joy enthusiast Fancy leans 
On the attendant legend of the scenes. 
This sheds a fairy lustre on the floods, 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods ; 
This, as the distant cataract swells aroimd. 
Gives a romantic cadence to the sound ; 
This, and the deepening glen, the alley green. 
The silver stream, with sedgy tufts between, 
The massy rock, the wood-encompass'd leas, 
The broom-clad islands, and the nodding trees. 
The lengthening vista, and the present gloom. 
The verdant pathway breathing waste perfume : 
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These are ikj dutfrns^ the joys whioh these impart 
Bind fhe^ bkae'd CSiiftonl oloae around my heart 

Dear native Grore! irfaere'er my denons track. 
To ihee wUl Memory lead tba wanderer back. 
Whether in Amo's polifldi'd vales I strayi 
Or where 'Obwi^*s swamps* obstmottiie day; . 
Or wander lone, where, wiLderiqg and wide 
The tumbling torrent laves St Oothard's dde; 
Or by old Tejo*s classic maigent muse, ^ 

Or stond entranced with Pyrenean views; 
StQIy still to thee, where'er my footsteps roam, 
My heart ibdH p(»nt, and lead the wanderer home. 
When Splendour offers, and when Fame incitee^ 
m pause, and think of all thy dear delights, 
Bqject the boon, and wearied with Uie change, 
Bttiounce the wish which first induced to range; 
Turn to these scenes, these well-known scenes once more^ 
Trace once again (dd Trent's romantic diore. 
And tired with warlds^ and all their busy waya^ 
Here waste the little remnant of my days. 
But, if the Fates should this Isust wish deny« 
And doom me on some foreign shore to die ; 
Oh ! should it please the world's supernal King, 
That weltering waves my funeral dirge shall sing; 
Or that my corse should, on some desert strand, 
Lie stretch'd beneath the Simoom's blasting hand ; 
Still, though unwept I find a stranger tomb, 
My sprite shall wander through this favourite gloom, 
Bide on the wind that sweeps the leafless grove. 
Sigh on the wood-blasts of the dark alcove, 
Sit, a lone spectre on yon well-known grave, 
And mix its meanings with the desert wave. 
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CHILLON 



MY htUT IB grof, but not with je&rE, 
Nor grew it white 
Iq a single night, 
Ab men's have grown from audden feara: 
My limbs ore bow'd, though not with toil. 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For thej have been a dungeon's spoil. 

And mine has been the fat« of tho«o 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden fare; 
But this was for my &ther'B fivitb 
I Buffer'd chains and courted death; 
That father perish'd at the stake 
For teneta he would not forsake ; 
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There aie asven pQlan of Godiie mould. 
In €3iiDoii*8 dm^eonB deep and old. 
There are eeren ocdunuis, mMBBj and grej. 
Dim with a doll imprieoii'd rmj^ 
A mnbeam whidi hath lost its way. 
And tiuxN^ the crerioe and the deft 
Of the thick wall is &llen and left ; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limhs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which hare not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 
When my last brother droop'd and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 
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They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — ^yet, each aJone; 
We could not move a single paqp, 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fetter'd in hand, but pined in heart; 
Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone. 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 

As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fency — ^but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do — and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my &ther loved. 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven. 

For him my soul was sorely moved : 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles being free) — 
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A poltf ^j^ which win nol we 
A sunset till its nmmtt^s gone, 

Its aleepkei mmmfr of long li^t» 
The snow-dAd offipring of the son : 

And thus he ma as pore and brigfat. 
And in his natunJ spirit gaj. 
With toare for nought but othen* ilia, 
Aud then they flowed like mountain rilla. 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind. 
But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which *gninst the world in war had stood 
And pcrish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but uot in chains to pine: 
II is spirit withor*d with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline — 
And no |)orchanoo in sooth did mine: 
lint vot I forced it on to cheer 

I 

Th«»w* TxAicH of a home so dear. 
I to wnN a hunter of the hills, 

Itml l\»lh»wM there the deer and wolf; 

To hitu this dungeon was a gulf, 
A\\\\ lottorM fiH?t the worst of ills. 

I.nk«» l.eumn lies by Chillon's walls: 
A thottmnni fiH»t in depth below 
tin iimMNV \^*ntors meet and flow: 
ThuH nnich the futhoni-lino was sent 
Kinhi t'hillonV snow-white battlement, 

W hu'h itunul about the wave enthrals: 
\ il«Mil)lo thnt^'on wall and wave 
lla\o lUiido and like a living grave. 
\\o\o\\ iho MirfuiH) of the lake 
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The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd; 
And I have felt the winter's apray 




Waah through the bars when winda were high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rooVd, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd. 
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Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter's £Eure, 
And for the like had little care : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
Haye moisten'd many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
like brutes within an iron den ; 
But what were these to us or himi 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother^s soul was of that mould 
WMch in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side ; 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they imlock'd his chain, 
And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 
E'en from the cold earth of our cavo. 
I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — ^it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freebom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 
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I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh*d — aud laid him there : 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder's fitting monument ! 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyr'd father's dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : — 
Fve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
IVe seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
Fve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 
But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix'd with such — but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 
So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 
And grieved for those he left be}iind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 
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Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word- of murmur — ^not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — ^lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fidnting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listen'd, but I could not hear — 

I call*d, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush'd to him : — I found him not, 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

I only lived — / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last— the sole — the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I was still alive— 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
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I know not why, 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — ^but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befel me tlien and there 

I know not well — I never knew — 
First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey. 
It was not night — it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon-light. 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space. 
And fixedness — without a place; 
There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check — no change — ^no good — no crime — 
But silence and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track. 
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I saw the duugeon watb and floor 

Close alovly round mo as before ; 

I saw tlio glimmer of the eun 

Creeping aa it before had d(me^ 

But tlirough the crevice whoro it nine 

That bird wf\B perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer tlian upon the tree; 
A lorelj bird, nith oztire wiag^ 
And song that said a tbooaand thinga, 

And geem'd to say them bU for me! 
I never saw its hko before^ 
I ne'er shall see its likencea more : 
It seem'd like tne to want a mate. 
But waa not half 8o desukte. 
And it was come to lovo ma when 
None lived to love mc so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought mo back to Gael and think. 
V not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to porch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not vrish for thine I 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A vicdtant from Paradise ; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone— as the corse within its shroud. 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A fflngle cloud on a sunny day. 
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While all the rest of heaven is dear^ 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my &te, 
My keepers grew compassionate; 
I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was : — my broken chain 
With links unfesten'd did remam, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profiined their lowly bed. 
My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape. 
For I had buried one and all, 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 
No child — no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 

A A 
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But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr*d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high. 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
0*er channell*d rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall*d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very &ce did smile. 

The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more^ 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were tluree tall trees, 
And o*er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fuiu 
I had not loft my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
Tlie darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
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It was as is a new-dug grave. 
Closing o'er one we sought to saTe, — 
And yet mj glance, too mucli oppress'd, 
Had almost need of such a rest 

It might be months, or jeare, or days, 

1 kept no count — I took no note, 
I hod no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me &ec, 

I ask'd not why, and rcck'd not where. 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 

I learu'd to love despair. 
And thus when they appear'd at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me hud grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home ; 
With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade. 
Hod seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why sliould I feel less than they 1 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race. 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to t«U! 
In quiet we had leam'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are:— even I 
Regain'd my freedom with a sigh. 
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Ancient Mariner S. T. Coleridge . 1772 1884 
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Passage of the Red Sea .... Reginald Ueher . 1788 1826 

Gertrude of Wyoming Thomas CampbeU. 1777 1844 

CasaWappt D.M.Moir . . 1798 1851 

Resignation — Drift of Firewood . II. W. Longfellow Living. 

Indian Girl's Lament W, OuUen Bryant Living. 
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Tbi "Andaiit MMriner* is Coleridge's most popolar poem. I( 
eBhSbit% in an eminent d^gtee^ the wonderfdl powers of Imsginsiion 
aad ospeoi^ of sapemstoiml description with which he was so oon- 
iplenondy endowed. The tale is foonded on the namtiYe of Shelcoeke^ 
one of the ciroomnaTlgators of the g^obe, whose second officer ftneied 
that a long season of fool weather and misfortone, which thej on cme 
oooaaion esperienoed, was owing to his having shot an albatrosi^ which 
had stsadilj followed the ship for some days. 

The ** Rnin and its Flowers," by Krs. Heman% and the " P^uHMge of 
the Red Sea^'by Heber,are leleoted as suitable specimens of thegenina 
of these antfaors. Both pieces abound in ridii poetical thoug^ta and 
natunl sentiment. 

CSampbelTs ^ Qertrude of Wyoming " has ever been a favourite since 
its pnblioation, and will undoubtedly in all time maintain ft high 
position in the celebrated poems of Britain. 

^Oasa Wsppy " was the pet name of a child of ICr. Moir, whose eari^ 
death was the source of much grief to his parents, which is most 
pathetically expressed in the beautiful poem whidii bean his nameu 

^Bedgnation" and the "Drift of Blrewood" are firom Mr. Long- 
fellow's latest published poems. The author is Professor of English 
Literature in Cambridge University, United States of America, and is 
even in Britain the most popular living poet The two poems given 
here are not so much known and admired as the '* Psalm of Life " or 
<< Excelsior/' but by many they are held in equal esteem. 

Mr. Bryant, the author of the ** Indian Qiri's Lament/' is also an 
American poet, long admired in this country. His poems abound in 
exquisite short pieces like that presented here. 

"Poetry and Painting" is token from Mr. Swain's poem of "The 
Mind," and has been kindly adapted by him as a distinct piece, to suit 
the character of this work, which is not that of a book of extracts, but 
a collection of complete poems, each one embracing and completing 
a distinct subject. 
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IT is an ancient Mariner: 
And he stoppeth one of three, 
" By thy long grey beard and glittering 6je, 
Now wherefore stopp'itt thou mel 
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The Bridegroom's doon are open'd wide. 
And I am next of kin; 
The guests are met> the feast is set : 
Hayst hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
^ There was a ship,** quoth he. 
** Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon! ** 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The wedding-guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-years* child : 
The Mariner hath his wUl. 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone; 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" The ship was cheer'd, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he; 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon" — 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 
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The bride hath paced into the ha', 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast. 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong; 
He struck with his o*ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts, and dipping prow, 
As who, pursued with yell and blow. 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roar'd the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast high, came floating by, « 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy clifbs 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beast we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 

It crack'd and growl'd, and roar'd and howl'd 

Like noises in a s wound. 
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At length did cross an a1batri;sa, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
Aa if it had been a Christian goul, 
We hail'd it in God's name. 

It ftt« the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew, 
The ice did split with a tbuuder-fit; 
The helmsman Bteer'd us through ! 

And a good south-wind Bpmng up behiml; 

The albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners' hollo! 



In mist or cloud, on mast or Bhroud, 
It perch'd for Tespera nine; 
Whiles all the oiglit, thro' fog-smoke white, 
1 tlio white moon-shine." 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner! 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 
Why look'st thou soi" — With my cro88-bow 
I shot the albatross." 



" The sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south-wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play. 
Came to the mariner's hollo 1 
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And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it woidd work *em woe; 

For all averr'd, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow ; 

Ah, wretch 1 said they, the bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, 

The glorious sim uprist ; 

Then all averr'd, I had kilFd the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fidr breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow foUow'd free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 

*Twa8 sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
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And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 



PART III. 

There past a weary time. Each throat 
Was parch*d, and glazed each eye, 
A weary time ! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye, 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seem'd a little speck, 
And then it seem'd a mist; 
It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape I wist. 



A speck, a mist, a shape I wist ! 
And still it near*d and near'd : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plung'd, and tack*d, and veer'd. 
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With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood; 

I bit my arm, I suck'd the blood, 

And cried, A sail ! a sail 1 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me caU ; 
Gramercy 1 they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 

See! see! (I cried,) she tacks no more! 
Hither, to work us weal. 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel ! 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun. 

And straight the sun was fleck'd with bars, 
(Heaven's mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peer'd 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears 1 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate 1 
And is that woman all her crew? 
Is that a Death] and are there two? 
Is Death that woman's mate 1 
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Her Hp§ were red, her looks were free, 
Her locka were yellow as gold ; 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The nil;] it -marc lifc-in-death was she, 
Who thicks men's blood with cold. 
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The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done I Fve won, I've won! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The sun's rim dips; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and look'd sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seem'd to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night. 
The steersman face by his lamp gleam'd white. 
From the sails the dew did drip- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The homed moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogg'd moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each tum'd his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it pass'd me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! " 
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" I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinDy hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As ia the ribb'd sea sandt 
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I feM- thee and tbj- glitterii^ eye. 
And th; skioDy hand, lo brovn." — 
" Fear not. Tear not, tfaoa wedding-guest ' 
Tliia bod; dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all, alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 
Aud never a eaint toiilc pitv rai 
TAy soul in agony. 

Tlie meny ineii, so beautirul ! 

And tbey all dead did lie; 

And a thoiiaaad tUousand slimy things 

Lived oil : aud »> did I. 

I look'd upon the rutting sea, 
And lirew my eyes away : 
I look'd upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 

I look'd to hea.ven, and tried to pray; 
But or over a prayer had gush't, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

Aud the balls like pulxes beat, 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead wore at my feet. 

'I'lie uuld sweat melted Irom their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reck did they; 
The U>ok with which they look'd on me 
Hftd never poss'd awuy. 
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An orphan's cnrae would drag to hull 

A spirit from oti higii, 

But g1i! more horriblo than that 

la the curse iu n dead man's eye ! 

Seven diiya, soven nights, I saw that cui-se, 

And yot I could not die. 

The nioviag moon went up the sky. 
And nowhere did abide; 
Softly she was going up, 
Aud a star or two beside. 

Her beania beniock'd the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 
ISut where the ship's huge shadow Lay, 
The charmed water burnt lUwaj 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch'd the watev-suakca : 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they rear'd, the elfish light 

Fell off iu Loary flakee. 

Within the sliadow of the ship 

I watch'd their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy greeu, and velvet black. 

They coil'd and swam : and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gush'd from my heart, 

And I bless'd them unaware: 

Siuv my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I bless'd them unaware. 
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Ths lelf-flame moment I eould pnj : 
And from tnj neck k free 
lie albttnn fell o^ and sunk 
Like le*d into the Ma. 



Oh ileep ! it ia a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Vary Queen the praiae be given ! 
She Bent the gentle aleep from heaven. 
That alid into mj soul 

Hie aillj buokets on the deck. 

That had so long remoin'd, 

I dreamt that they were fill'd with dew. 

And when I awoke it rain'd. 

My Ups were wet, my throat was cold. 
My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs, 
I waa so light — almoat 
1 thought that I had died in sleep, 
And waa a blessed ghost. 



And soon I heard a roaring wind. 
It did not come a-near; 
But with ita sound it shook the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 
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The upper air bunt into Ufe 
And a hundred fire-flaga aheen; 
To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan etars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the saiU did eigh like sedge ; 
And the rain pour'd dovm from one black cloud, 
The moon was at ita edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its aidej 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reooh'd the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan'd, they stirr'd, they all uproee, 
Nor epake, nor moved their eyes; 
It had been strange, e'en in a dream. 
To have seen these dead men rise. 



The helmsman ateer'd, the ship moved on. 

Yet never a breeze upblew; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raisod their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 




Stotiil 1iy im- kuco t<i knee: 
The li<"ij- imd I i-iJlM iit on. 
But ha siiiil H.Hight to xm-r 
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"I fear thee, ancient Mariner!" — 
" Be calm, thou wedding-guest; 
'Twaa not those soub that fled ia pain, 
Which to their corses came again. 
But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawn'd — they dropp'd their arma, 
And cluster'd round the raaat ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies pass'd. 



Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the sun; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mii'd ; now one by one. 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute, 
And now it is an angol's song. 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased: yet still the sails made ou 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook. 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 



Till noon wo quietly sail'd on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 
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Under the keel nine ihHiom deeis 
Viom the land of mist and snow. 
Hie t^ixil did; and It iRraa he 
That made the ahip to ga 
The flails at noon left off tiieir tiue^ 
And the ship stood skill aba. 

The son, x^t up aboYo the ma«t» 
Had fii^d her to the ocean: 
' BcDt in a minute she ^gm stir, 
Witt a duMft uneasy motion— 
Backwards and ibnrards half her kngttt. 
With a flhort uneasjr motion. 

Tbtti Hke a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden boiind; 
It flung tiie Uood into my head. 
And I ML down in a 9wound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 
But ere my living life retum'd, 
I heard, and in my soul discem'd 
Two voices in the air. 

* Is it he ?* quoth one, ' Is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cmel bow he laid full low 
The harmless albatross. 

* The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man, 
Who shot him with his bow.' 
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The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as hoDej dew : 

Quoth^he, ' The m&n hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.' 
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PART TV 

Firti Voice. 

' But tell me, tdl me ! speak a^un, 
Thj soft response renewing — 
^Vbat makes that ship drive on so fiist ? 
What is the ocean doing ? 

tSecond Voice. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ooean hath no Mast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up tO'the moon is cast. 

If he may know which way to go, 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 

First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so fiist. 
Without or wave or wind ? 

Second Voice. 

The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated ! 
For slow and slow that sliip will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 
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I woke, and we were sailing on, 

Ab in a gentle weather) 

'Twae night, calm night, the moon was high ; 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 
For a cham el-dungeon fitter; 
All fix'd on me their Btonj eyes. 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never paas'd away ; 
I could not draw my eyes hiMa tlieirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt; — once more 

I view'd the ocean green, 

And look'd far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome rond 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once tum'd round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Deeause he knows a fiightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made; 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it &nn'd my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring- 
It mingled strangely with my feant. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 



r> 
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Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 
Yet she stiil'd softly too; 
Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

Ob 1 dream of joy ! is thiB, indeed, 
The light-iioHse top I see) 
Is this the hill? is this the ktrki 
la this mine own coimtreel 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar. 
And I with sobs did pray — 

let me be awake, my Ood ! 
Or let me sleep nlway. 

The harbour- bay was clear as glaaa, 
So smoothly it wna strewn; 
Aud oil the bay the moonlight lay. 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That Btaods above the rock : 
The thoonlight steep'd in alentnees, 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same. 
Full many shapes, that shadows were. 
In crimson colours oame. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were; 

1 tum'd my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 
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Eftch eoree lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And by the holy rood, 
A maa all light, a seraph-man. 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band each waved bis hand, 
It was a heavenly sight! 
They stood as eignals on the land. 
Each one a lovely light; 

This seraph-band each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh 1 the silence sunk 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer; 
My head was tum'd perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 
I heard them coming last : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it waa a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice. 

It is the Uermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hyuiUB 

That he makes in the wood, 

Hell shrieve my soul, hell wash away 

The alhatrosa's blood. 
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The skiff-boat neor'd; I heard them talk, 

' Why, this is attaage, I trow ; 

Where are those lighta no many and &ir, 

That signal made but nowV 

'Strange, by my faithl' the Hermit said — 

' And they answer'd not our cheer ! 

The planks look wnrp'd ! and see these sails. 

How thin they are and sere! 

1 never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 
When the ivy-tbd is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the slie-wolfa young.' 

' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 
{The Pilot made reply) 
I am a-Ceard ' — ' Push on ! push on !' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 
But I nor spake nor stirr'd; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder 'and more dread : 
It reach'd the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 
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Scxmn'd bj clttt kmd mad iireadful sooiiii^ 

Which ikj AZhl ocean smote; 

Like one that hath been Kven dajs drowned 

Mt hodr ]at afloat : 

But svift as dniams mTself I foand 

Within the Pilot's beat. 

Upon the vhiri. where sunk the ship. 
The bca: spun r.^iind ant I round ; 
And all w:k» still, a^kve that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moT«d my lipe — the Pdot shhek*d. 
And (eU down in a fit : 
The HoIt Hermit raised his eves* 
And prmj d where he did sit. 

I took the WkTS : the pilot's bor, • 

Who now doth onizr j::».\ 

LauiA'd loud and L^uj. and all the while 

His eves wont to and fro. 

'Ha! ha!* quoth ho, ' ftiU plain I see 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

And now. all in mv own countree, 
I tlood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 
And aoarcelj he could stand. 

'O ahiieTe me, shrieve me, holj man!* 
The Hermit crossed his brow, 
*Say quick,' quoth he, ' I bid thee say 
What manner of man art thou ?* 
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Forthwith this fmme of mine was wi- 
With a woful agony. 
Which forced me to begin my tale; 
And then it left me free. 



Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 



I paBB like niglit from land to land : 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment tiiat hia face I see, 
1 know the man that munt hear me ; 
To him my tale 1 teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-^ I lasts are there: 
But in the garden bower the bride 
And bridesmaids singing are: 
And hark the little vesper bell. 
Which hiddeth me to prayer! 

Oh wedding guest', this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 



sweeter than the marriage feast, 
'Tis sweeter fiir to me, 
To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company ! 
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To walk togetlier to the kirk. 

And all together pniy, 

Wbila each to his great Father beads. 

Old men, n.nd babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest ! 
He prayetli well, who loveth well 
Both ninn aud bird and beast. 

Ho pmyeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 



The Mariner whose oye is bright, 
Whoso beard with age is hoar, 
la gone; and now the wedding guest 
Turns from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stann'd, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 
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SWEETS of the wild! that breathe and bloom. 
On this lone tower, this iried wall ; 
Lend to the gale a rich perfume. 
And grace the ruin in its &I1 ; 



I 
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T!i'/Ti:rh d-AjZu'd. r».'Tuote a^iru cureless eve. 
T'j smile, t^j flourish, an- 1 :•:■ -iie. 
In V/litU'ie auolisie ; — 
Oh ! #.*vcr iiiiiv the sr-Knj ren-.-x 
Your l)almy .-.cciii and trlowic.: hue. 
'I'u (I'-'ck the r»jbe of time ! 

I'iPMt-li'*, fi-.i:.n-aiiCf, LnMtlic ! enrich the a:r. 

'r)iou;:li \va.«jt*.-<l oii its wing imkuown ! 
HIow, flow'n'ts, blow ! though vainly fdir, 

Svi!(\tu:U'A and ali^nc I 
Thi'Ho llowc'i-M, that long withstood the blast. 
Tin 'HI! mossy to wen* are mouldering fast, 
\VliiI(j I''|r>ni's children stay — 

To luanlli* o*cr the lonely pile, 

To Kild Dchtruction with a smile. 
And bvautify Decay! 

Swri'tH of tho wild ! imcultured blowing, 
N«'^liM't<Ml in luxuriance flowing; 
Kroui iUo dark niinH frowning near, 
Your I'liarnjs in brij^htor tints apj^ear, 
And richor blush asKumc; 
Yon Huiili' with Hoftcr beauty crown*d, 
Wliilnt nil iM desolate around, 
liiko Munsiiino on a tomb ! 

Thou h«»ary |»ilo ! majestic still, 

MiMuonIo ttt*do)mrted Hune! 
WhUo ii»vnirt oW flu* moss-olad hill, 

I jiondor on (hino ancient name! 

Ih«)v <aandtMir. Mcautv. Valour, sleep, 
*V\\i\\ hi'iv. NO ort. l»a\o shone supreme; 

WhdotJion, Honour, Fancy, wivp, 
TIml \rt»»«l»M i-^ U»o l^»^deu dream! 
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Where ore ttie baiiner:!, graving pmud, 
To kiss the sutnmer gale of even — 

All purple aa the morning cloud. 

All streaming to the winds of heaven t 

Where is the haq>, bj rapture strung, 
To melting Bong, or martial story 1 

Where are the lays the minstrel sung. 
To loveliness, or glory ) 

Lom echo of these mouldering walls. 

To thee no festal measure calls ; 

No music through the desert halls 
Awakes thee to rejoice ! 

How still thy sleep! ae death profound! 
As if, within this lonely round, 
A step— a note — a vrhisper'd sound. 
Had ne'er nrouscd thy voice ! 

Thou hcar'st the zephyr murmuring, dying, 
Thou hear'st the foliage waving, wghing ; 
But ne'er again shall harp or song. 
These dark, deserted courts along. 
Disturb thy calm repose; 
The harp is broke, the Bong is fled. 
The voice is hush'd, the bard ia dead ; 
And never shall thy tones repeat, 
Or lofty strain, or carol sweet, 
With plaintive close ! 

Proud Castle 1 though the days are flown. 
When once thy towere In glory shone; 
When music through thy turrets rung, 
When banners o'er thy ramparts hung; 
Though 'midst thine arches, frowning loas, 
Stern Desolation rear his throne ; 
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And Silence, deep and awful, reign, 
Where echoed once the choral strain : 
Yet oft, dark Ruin 1 lingering here^ 
The Muse will hail thee with a tear; 
Here when the moonlight, qiuv'ring, beama^ 
And through the fringing ivy streams, 
And softens ev'ry shade sublime, 
And mellows ev'ry tint of Time — 
Oh! here shall Contemplation love. 
Unseen and xmdlsturb'd, to rove ; 
And bending o*er some mossy tomb, 
When Valour sleeps, or Beauties bloom. 
Shall weep for Glory*s transient day, 
And Grandeur's evanescent ray! 
And listening to the swelling blast, 
Shall wake the Spirit of the Past, 
Gall up the forms of ages fled, 
Of warriors and of minstrels dead ; 
Who sought the field, who struck the lyre. 
With all Ambition's kindling fire I 

Nor wilt thou, Spring ! refuse to breathe 

Soft odours on this desert air; 
Eefuse to twine thine earliest wreath, 

Aud fringe these towers with garlands fair! 

Sweets of the wild I oh, ever bloom, 

Unheeded on this ivied wall 1 
Lend to the gale a rich peifume, 

And grace the Ruin in its fall ! 

Thus, round Misfoi-tune's holy head, 
Would Pity wreaths of honour spread ; 
Like you, thus blooming on this lonely pile, 
She seeks Despair, with heart-reviving smile I 



^^g^^- 




THE PASSAGE OF THE BED SEA. 



WITH heat o'erlabour'd and the length of wajt 
On Ethan's beach the bands of Israel lay, 
*Twas mlence all ; the sparkling sands alon^ 
Save where the locust triU'd her feeble song, 
Or blended soft, in drowsy cadence fell 
The wave's low whisper, or the camel's beU. 
Twas silence all ! — The flocks for shelter fiy 
Where, waving light, th' acacias' shadows lie ; 
Or where, from far, the flattering vapours make 
The noontide semblance of a misty lake : 
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While tlie muto awaio, in cnreleas eafely spread. 

With onns enfolded, aud dejected head, 

Dreams o'er his wond'roua call, bis linengc higli, 

Aud, latQ reveal'd, his children's deatiuy. — 

For, not in vain, in thraJdom's darkest hour. 

Had sped from Amram's sons the word of power ; 

Nor fail'd the dreadful wand, whose god-like away 

Could Im-e the loeust from her airy way ; 

With reptile via- nssnil their proud abodos, 

Aud mar tlie giant pomp of Egypt's gods. 

Oh, helpless gods ! who nought avail'd to shield 

From fieiy rain your Zoan's favonr'd field! — 

Oh, helpless gode I who saw the curdled blood 

Taint the pure lotus of 3'our iiaeient flood, 

And four-fold night the w^ondering earth enchun, 

While Memnoii'a orient liai-p \Yns heard in tmdI 

Such musings held the tribes, till now the west 

With milder influence on their tcmjiles presa'd ; 

Aud that portentous cloud which, all the day. 

Hung its dark curtain o'er their weary way 

(A cloud by day, a friendly flame by night), 

Roll'd back its misty veil, ntid kindled into light! 

Soft felt the eve : — but, ere the day was done, 

Tall, waving banners streak'd the level sun j 

And wide aud dark along th' horizon, red. 

In sandy eurgo the rising desert spread. 

" Mark, Israel, mark !"- — On that strange sight intent. 

In breathless terror every eye waa bent ; 

And busy faction's undistinguish'd hum, 

And female shrieks arose, " They come, they come I" 

They come, they come I in scintillating show, 

O'er the dark mass the brazen lances glow; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine. 

As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line; — 
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And &iicy'B keener glance e'eu now may trace 

The threatening aapectK of each mingled race : 

For many a coal-black trite and cany epear 

The hireling guards of Miaraini'is throne, were there. 

From distant Cush they troop'd, a warrior train, 

Siwah's green isle and Suoaar's marly plain: 

On either wing their fiery coursera check 

The parch'd and ^newy sous of Amaiek : 

While, close behind, inured to foust on blood, 

Deck'd in Behemoth's spoils, the tall Shaugalla strode. 

'Mid blazing helma and bucklers rough with gold, 

Saw yo liow swift the soythSd chariots roli'd 1 

Lo, these arc they wliom, lords of Afric's fates. 

Old Tlicbes hoth pour'd throu<;h all lier hundred gateti, 

Mother of armies ! — How the emeiaids glow'd. 

Where, flush'd with power and vengeance, Pharaoh rodel 

And, stoled in white, those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris' ark his swarthy wizards bore ; 

And, still rjsjionsive to the tnimpct's cry. 

The priestly sisti'um mununr'd " Victory !" 

Why swell these shouts tliat rend the deseit'n gloom) — 

Whom come ye forth to combat ) warriors, whom ) — 

These flocks and herds, this faiiit and weary train, 

Ked from the scourge, and recent from the chain ? 

God of the poor, the poor and friendless save ! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave ! 

North, south, and west the sandy whirlwinds fly. 

The circling horns of Egypt's diivalry. 

On earth's large margin throng the weeping train; 

Their cloudy Guide moves on; — "And must we swim the 

main." 
'Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 
He comes — their leader comes! — the man of God 
O'er the wide naters lifts his mighty rod, 
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And onward treads — the circling waves retreat, 
la hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet; 
And the chnaed gui^a, inlj roaring, aliuw 
The hard wet Band imd coral liills below. 

With limbe that faltor, and with hearts that swell, 
Dowti, down they i»as — a steep and slippery deU — 
Around thcni rise, in priiitiiie cliaos hurl'd. 
The ancient rockw, the iiecrets of the world ; 
And flowers tliat lihisli ln'iieath tlje ocean greeu. 
And cares, the Ben-calves' low-roofd haunts, are aeeo. 
DowTi, safely down the imrrow pass they tread; 
The beetling waters utorm above their headi 
Wliile far betiind retin-H the Hinking day, 
And fades on Edom's liills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Isniel fleU the friendly light. 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night. 
Still in their van, along that drendful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the bmndiiih'd torch of (!od. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold luHtrc gave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave: 
While ita blest beams a suu-like heat supply — 
Warm every check and dance in every eye — 
To them alone — for Misraim'a wizard train 
Invoke for light their moustcr-gods in vain : 
Clouds beap'il on clouds their struggling sight confine. 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 
Yet on they fiire, by reckless vengeance led. 
And range unconscious through the ocean's bed. 
Till, midway now, that strange and fiery Form 
Sbow'd his dread visage lightening through the storm; 
With withering splendour blasted all their might. 
And brake their chariot wheels, and marr'd their tKitiraers' 

flight. 
"Fly, Misraim, fly I" — The ravenous floods they sec, 
An«^ fiercer than the floods, the Doity. 
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" Fly, MiBmlm, fly !" — From Edotn'a coral atrand 
Again the prophst stretch'd his dreadful wand: — 
With one wild crash the thundering water* sweep. 
And all is wftvea— a dark and lonely deep. 
Yet o'er those lonely waves auch murmurs post. 
As mortal wailing ewell'd the nightly blast : 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groaoB of Egypt to Arabia's shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by tb' avenging flood! 
Oh 1 welcome came the cheerful mom, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan's pride below; 
The mangled limbs of men, the broken car — 
A few aad relics of a nation's war : 
Alas, how few!— Then, soft as Elim's well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whose harden'd heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and th' oppressor's soom, 
The atubbom slave, by hope's new beams subdued, 
In faltering accents sobb'd his gratitude; 
Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound: 
And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest. 
The struggling spirit throbb'd in Miriam's breast. 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 
The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 
Pour'd on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony, 
"Where now," she sang, "the tall Egyptian speorl 
On'a sun-like shield, and Zoan's chariot, wheret 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphal" 
And every pause between, aa Miriam sang, 
From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread, 
" Shout, Israel, for the Lord bath triumph^ I" 




I'ART I. 

ON SUBtiiK'lmlia's M.k', r,.i.- \Vy,,inii,-, 
Although the wild-tlower od thy ruin'd wall 
And rooSeaa homes a and remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest laud of all 
That see the Atlantio wave their mom restore. 
Sweet land ! maj I thy tost delights recall, 
And pEunt thy Gertrude in her bowera of yora, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania'a shore! 
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It was beneath thy skies that, but to pruue 
His Autumn fruite, or skim the light canoe, 
Perchance, along thy riTer calm at noon 
The happy shepherd emaiu had uouglit to do— 
From mom till evening's sweeter pastime grew. 
Their timbrel, in the dance of forests brown 
When lovely maidens prankt in floweret tiew; 
And ay, those sunny mountains half way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. 

Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takee 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes — 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree : 
And every sound of life was full of glee, 
From merry mock-bird's song, or hum of men. 
While heark'uing, fearii^ nought their revelry. 
The wild deer nrch'd his neck from glades, and then 
Unhtmted, sought his woods and wildemesa again : 

And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 

Heard but in transatlantic story rung, 

For here the eiile met from ev'ry clime, 

And spoke in friendship ev'ry distant tongue : 

Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung. 

Were but divided by the running brook; 

And happy where no Bhenish trumpet sung, 

On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook. 

The blue-eyed German changed his sword to pruning-hook. 

Nor far some Audalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native roundelay. 
But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far awayl 




Mfl man 

Qnm AOijn I vlnt tbau^ he no more siirvoy 

tbj rilip* «t Mwdior on-tlM-iiiiiet shore. 

Aa peUooha ndling tram tite mountnin buy ; 

l%j lone aBpnklinl oaim xrpou the d 

Jlad dktaat iths that bear the loud Corbreclibui roar 1 

AImI poor Calodmiia'i tDOOntaineor, 

That vaa^B stem' ediot e'er, and feudal grief, 

Bid ftitfled Un ftotn a borne he loved so dear ! 

Tat ftmnd be here a home, and gbd relief 

And [died the bereiage from hii own fiiiralnaC 

That fired his Highland blood with micUe f^j 

And England sent her men, of men the obia^ 

Who tangfat thoae nrea of Empira yet to b^ 

To ^ant the tree of life; to plant bir freedon*«4Msil. 

Hae was not mingled in the oityi pomp 
Of lilb'a extremes the graodeiir and the ^oom; . 
Jod^nent awoke not here her disnal tromf^ 
Kor leal'd in blood a feUov- creatnre's doom, 
Nor moum'd the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man, beloved of all. 
Sufficed where innocence waa yet in bloom, 
To Bway the strife, that seldom might befiill, 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal ball. 

How rev'rend was the look, serenely aged, 
He bore, this gentle Pennaylvanian sire, 
' Where all but kindly fervours were assuaged, 
XTudimm'd by weakness' shade, or turbid ire ; 
And though amidst the calm of thought entire. 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, 'twas eai'thly fire 
That fled composure's intellectual ray, 
As j^ltna'a fires grow dim before the rising day. 
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I boast uo song in luagic ironderB rife. 

But yot iiuniliar, is there nought to prize. 

Oh, Nature, in tliy bosom-scenes of lifeT 

And dwells in daylight truth's salubrious skies 

No form with which tho bohI may sympathiBo) 

Young, innocent, ou wboee sweet forehead mild 

The parted ringlet shone iu simplest guise, 

Ad inmate in the home of Albert smiled. 

Or blest his noonday walk — she was his only child. 

The rose of England bloom'd on Gertrude's cheek — 

What though these shades had seen her birtli, her aire 

A Briton's independence taught to seek 

Far western worlds; and there his household fire 

Tho light of social love did long inspire, 

And many an halcyon day he lived to see 

Unbroken, but by one misfortune dire, 

When fate had reft bis mutual heart — but she 

Was gone — and Gertrude climb'd a widow'd Other's knee; 

A loved bequest, and I may half impart 

To them that feet the strong paternal tic. 

How like a new existence to his heart 

Uprose that living flower beneath his eye, 

Dear as she was, from cbemb infiincy. 

From boun when she would round bis garden play. 

To time wben, as the rip'ning years went by. 

Her lovely mind could culture well repay. 

And more engaging grew ftv>m pleasing day to day. 

I may not paint those thousand in&nt charms j 

(Unconscious foscination, undeaign'd !) 

The orison repeated in bis arms. 

For God to bless ber sire and all mankind; 
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The book, tlie bosom on his knee reclined, 

Or how sweet Eiirj-lore he heard her con, 

(The playmate e'er the teacher of her mind) : 

All uncompanion'd else her years had gone 

Till now in Gei-tnide's eyes their ninth blue summer slione. 

And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour. 

When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent. 

An Indian from his bark apjjroach their bower. 

Of buskin'd 'limb, and swarthy lineament 1 

The red wild feathers on his brow were blent, 

And bracelets bound the arm that help'd to liglit 

A boy, who soem'd, as he beside him went, 

Of Christian vesture, and complexion bright. 

Led by his dusky guide like morning brrmeht by nicht. 




Yet pensive secni'd the boy for one so youi 
Tlie dimple from his polisl.'d chook had fiei 
When leaning on his foivst-liow unstrung, 
The Oneyda wai-rior to the planter s;iia. 
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And laid his hand upon the stripling's head : 

"Peace be to thee! my wonis this belt approve j 

The paths of peace my atcpa liave liitlier led r 

This little iiursling, take him to thy love, 

And shield the bird tioflcdged, since gone the parent dove. 

"Christian I I am the fooman of thy foe; 
Our wampun league thy brethren did embrace; 
Upon the Michigan, three moona ago, 
We lauDch'd our quivers for the bison chaoo; 
And with the Hurons planted for a space. 
With true and faithful hands, the olive-stalk; 
But snakes are in the bosoms of their race, 
And though they held with us a friendly talk. 
The hollow peace-troe fell beneath their tomahawk ! 

" It was encamping on the lake's far port, 

A cry of Areouski broke our sleep. 

Where storm'd an ambush'd foe thy nation's fort. 

And rapid, rapid whoops camo o'er the deep; 

But long thy oountry'a war-sign on the steep 

Appear'd through ghaatl; intervals of light, 

And dcathfiilly their thunders secm'd to sweep. 

Till utf«r darkness awallow'd up the sight. 

As if a shower of blood liad quencb'd the fiory fight ! 

" It slept — it rose again — on h^ their tower 

Sprung upwards like a torch to light the skies, 

Then down again it rain'd an ember shower, - 

And louder lamentations heard we rise ; 

As when the evil Manitou that dries 

Th' Ohio woods, consumes them in his ire, 

In vain the desolated panther flies, 

And howls, amidst his wilderness of fire : 

Alaal too late we reach'd and smote those Hurons diro! 
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'* But as the fox beneath the nobler hound^ 

So died their warriors by our battle-brand; 

And from the tree we with her child unbound 

A lonely mother of the Christian land — 

Her lord — ^the captain of the British band — 

Amidst the slaughter of his soldiers lay; 

Scarce knew the widow our deliv'ring hand; 

Upon her child she sobb'd, and swoon'd away ; 

Or shriek'd unto the God to whom the ChristiauB praj. 

" Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 

Of fever-balm, and sweet sagamite ; 

But she was journeying to the land of souls, 

And lifted up her dying head to pray 

That we should bid an ancient friend convey 

Her orphan to his home of England's shore ; 

And take, she said, this token far away 

To one that will remember us of yore. 

When he beholds the ring that Waldegrave*s Julia wore. 

" And I, the eagle of ray tribe, have rush'd 

With this lorn dove." — A sage's self-command 

Had quell'd the tears from Albert's heart that gush'd ; 

But yet his cheek — his agitated hand — 

That shower'd upon the stranger of the land 

No common boon, in grief but ill-beguiled 

A soul that was not wont to be immann'd; 

" And stay," ho cried, '^ dear pilgrim of the wild ! 

Preserver of my old, my boon companion's child ! — 

" Child of a race whose name my bosom warms 
On earth's remotest bounds, how welcome here ! 
Whose mother oft, a child, has fill'd these arms, 
Young as thyself, and innocently dear : 
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Whose graadsire was m; early life's compeer ; 

Ah, happiest home of England's happy clime! 

Uow beautiful e'en now thy scenes appear, 

As in the noon and sunshine of my prime ! 

How gone, like yesterday, these tluice ten yeaia of time ! 

" And, Julia! when thou wert like Gertrude now, 

Can I forget thee, faT'rita child of yoret 

Or thought I, is my father's house when Uiou 

Were lightest hearted on his festive floor. 

And first of all at his hospitable door, 

To meet and kiss me at my joumey'B end I 

But where was I when WtddegraTe was no moret 

And thou didst, pale, thy gentle head extend, 

In woea, that e'en the tribe of deaerta was thy friend!" 

He said — and stiain'd unto his heart the boy : 
Far difierently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace, and cup of joy; 
As monumental bronze unchanged his look : 
A Boul that pity touch'd, but never shook: 
Train'd, from his tree-rock'd cradle to his bier. 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
ImpassiTe — fearing but the shame of fear — 
A stoic of the woods — a man without a tear. — 

Tet deem not goodness on the savage stock 
Of Outalissi's heart disdain'd to grow; 
As lives the oak imwither'd on the rock 
By atonos above, and barrenness below : 
He scom'd his own, who felt another's woe : 
And e'er the wolf-skin on his back he flung. 
Or laced his mocasins, in act to go, 
A song of parting to the boy he sung, 

Who slept on Albert's coudt, nor heard his friendly tongue. 
dd3 
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While I in loDely wildemese ahall meet 

Thy little foot-printa— «r by traces know 

The fountain, where at noon I thought it Bveet 

To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

And pour'd the lotus horn, or slew the mountain roe. 

"Adieu! sweet scion of tho rising sunt 
But should affliction's stormB thy blossom mock. 
Then oome again — my own adopted one! 
And I will graft thee on a noble stock. 
The crocodile, the condor of the rock. 
Shall be the pastime of thy sylvan wars; 
And I will teach thee, in the battle's shock. 
To pay with Huron blood thy father's scarB, 
And gratulate his soul rgoicing in the stars!" — 
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So fiuish'd he the rhyme (howe'er uucouth) 
Tlmt true to nature's fervid feelings ran ; 
(And Bong is bnt the eloquence of truth;) 
Then forth uprose tliat lone wayfiiring man ; 
But dauntless he, nor chart, nor journey's plan 
In woods required, whose trained eye was keen 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 
His path, hy mountain, swamp, or deep ravine, 
Or ken far friendly huts on good savannahs green. 

Old Albert saw him from the valley's side— 
His pirogue launch'd — his pilgrimage begun — 
Far, like the red-bird's wing, he seem'd to glide ; — 
Then dived, and vanish'd in the woodlands dun. 
Oft, to that spot by tender memojy won. 
Would Allwrt climb the promontory's height. 
If but a dim sail glimmer'd in the sun ; 
But never more, to bless his longing sight, 
Was OutaliHsi hail'd, his burk and plumage bright. 



PART n. 

A VALLEY from the river shore withdrawn 

Was Albert's home, two quiet woods between, 

Whose lofty verdure overlook'd his lawn ; 

And waters to their resting-place serene 

Came iresh'ning, and reflecting all the scene : 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery sheWes;) 

So sweet a spot of earth you might (I ween) 

Have gucBs'd some congregation of the elves 

To sport by summer moons, h^d shajicd it fur thcmficlvcs. 
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Tet wanted not the eye tar scope to mnae, 
Nor Tistaa open'd by the wand'ring stream ; 




Both where at evening Alleghany views, 
Tlirough rid^^ burning in hor weatem h 
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Lake after lake interminably gleam : 
And past thoee settlers' haunts the eye might roam. 
Where earth's unliving silenoe all would seem ; 
Save where on rocks the beaver built bis dome, 
Or bufialo remote lovr'd &r from human home. 

Bnt silent not that adverse eastern path 
Which saw Aurora's hills th' horiEon crown ; 
There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 
(A precipice of foam from moontains brown,) 
Like tumults heard from some &r distant town j 
Bnt Boft'ning in approach he left his gloom, 
And murmur'd pleasantly, and laid him down — 
To kiss those easy curving banks of bloont; 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume. — 

It seem'd as if those scenes sweet influence had 

On Gertrude's soul, and kindness like their own 

Inspired those eyes affectionate and glad. 

That seem'd to love whato'er they look'd upon ; 

Whether with Hebe's mirth her features shone, 

Or if a shade more pleasing them o'ercast, 

(As if for heavenly musing meant alone ;) 

Yet BO becomingly th* ezpresuon past. 

That each succeeding look was lovelier than the last.— 

Nor, guess I, was that Fennsylvanian home. 

With all its picturesque and balmy grace. 

And fields that were a luxury to roam. 

Lost on the soul that look'd from such a &ce I 

Enthusiast of the woods ! when years apace 

Had bound thy lovely waist with woman's Bone, 

The sunrise path, at mom, I see thee trace 

To hills with high magnolia overgrown ; 

And joy to breathe the groves, romantic and alone.— 



• drmr bar thonghti to Emope forth, 
agtHbeasUmi ita viewlsM aoene : 

"XtnA of mj btiMc*! loTe^ mj motltBr's biith ! 

Ae home of kindnd I have Dsrer imd ! 

Wo know not other — ooeanB ue betvccu ; — 

T«^ mj 1 fti friendly heartB from irittDce w« came. 

Of in dOM oft remembnnoe intemoe 1 

Hj moiher butb — my are a tbongfat may claim ; — 

Bat Gartrnde m to yon an onre^trdod name. 



" And yet, lored En^and 1 fAeo thy niuno I trace 

In many a inlgrim'B tale and poet^a toug. 

How oan I <dioone bnt wish tx one embmco 

Of Hum, tibe dear unknown, to whom 

ICy mothei'B lotAa, — perhaps her Ukenees strong'' 

Ob, pannt I with what revovntial aw^ 

IVom features of thine own related thns^ 

An image of thy flue my aonl oonld draw 1 ' 

And we thee onoe agdn whom I too titoitiy «aw 1* 

Tet deem not Gertrude sigb'd fbr foreign joy j 
To soothe a &tlier'B oouoh her only care. 
And keep his rev'rend head from all annoy : 
For this, methinks, Iter homeward steps repiur, 
Soon aa the moraiug wreath had bound her hair. 
While yet the wild deer trod in spangling dew, 
While boatman caroll'd to the &eeh-blown air, 
And woods a boriaontal shadow threw, 
And early foi appear'd in momentary view.— 

At times tbere was a deep untrodden grot, 
Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore ; 
l^'aditton had not named its lonely spot ; 
But here (metbinks) might India's sous explore 
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Their fethcr'a dust, or lift, perchanoe, of yore, 

Their voice to the Great Spirit : — rocks sublime 

To hunutD art a sportive semblanoo wore ; 

And yellow lichens colour'd all tho clime, 

Like moonlight battlements, and tow'rs deca/d by time. 

But high, in amphitheatre above, 

His arms the everlasting aloe threw : 
Breath'd but aa air of heav'n, and oil the grove 
As if with instinct living spirit grew. 
Rolling its verdant gul& of every hue ; 
And now suspended was tho pleasing din. 
Now from a murmur fiiint it swell'd anew. 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral msles, — ere yet its symphony begin. 

It was in this lone valley she would charm 

The lingering noon, where flow'rs a couch had strowu j 

Her cheek reclining, and her snowy arm 

On hillock by the palm-tree half-o'ergrown : 

And ay that volume on her lap is thrown. 

Which every heart of human mould endears ; 

With Shakespeare's self she speaks and smiles alone, 

And no intruding viutation fears, 

To shame th' unoonsoious laugh, or stop her sweetest tears.— 

For save her presence, scarce an ear had heard 
The stock-dove plaining through its gloom profound, 
Or winglet of the feiry humming-bird. 
Like atoms of the minbow fluttering round ; 
Till chance had usher'd to Its inmost ground 
The stranger guest of many a distant clime j 
He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late th' equator suns his cheek had tann'd, 
And California's gales his roving bosom fiuui'd. — 
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A Steady irbam nm hong looaefy o*er Ub mntk. 
He led dinnountod ; ere his leisure jmmm^ 
Amid die brown leavesy could her ear akurm^ 
Close he had oome^ and wonhipp^d for a sjiaoe 
llioee downcast foatores : — she her lovdj ttuoe 
Uplift on one whose lineaments and frame 
Were yonth and manhood's interminj^ 
Iberian seem*d his boot — his robe tibe same^ 
And well the Spanish plume his lottj looks 



For Albert's home he sou^^it— her fii^ger fiur 

Has pointed where the &thei^s mansion stood. 

Retoming from the copse he socm was there ; 

And mxm as Qertnide hied from daik green wood ; 

Nor joylesBy by the conYerse, imderstood. 

Between the man of age and pilgrim yoong, 

That gay congeniality of mood. 

And eariy liking from acquaintance flprung : 

Full fluently conversed their guest in En^^and's toi^gae. 

And well could he his pilgrimage of taste 

Unfold^ — and much they loved his fervid strain, — 

While he each fair variety retraced 

Of climes, and manners, o'er the eastern main : — 

Now happy Switzer's hills, — ^romantic Spain, — 

Gay lilied fields of France, — or, more refined, 

The soft Ausonia*8 monumental reign : 

Nor less each rural image he designed, 

Tiian all the city's pomp and home of human kind. 

Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 
Of Nature's savage glories he would speak, — 
The loneliness of earth that overawes, — 
Where, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 
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The Iam&-driTer on Peruvia's peak, 

Nor voice nor living motion marlcB around; 

Bat storks that to the bouudlees forest shriek j 

Or irild-caue arch high flung o'er gulf profound. 

That fluctuates when the storniB of El Dorado Bound. — 

Pleased with his guest, the good man still would ply 

Each earnest question, and his converse court; 

But Gertnide, as she eyed him, knew not why 

A strange and troubling wonder stopt her short. 

" In England thou hast been, — and by report. 

An orphan's name (quoth Albert) may'st have known : 

Sad tale 1 —when latest fell our frontier fort, — 

One innocent— one soldier's child — alone 

Was Bpared, and brought to me, who loved him as my own.— 

" Young Henry Waldegrave ! three delightiiil years 

These very walls his infant sports did see; 

But most I loved him when hia parting tears 

Alternately bedew'd my child and me : 

His sorest parting, Gertrude, was from thee ; 

Nor half its grief his little heart could hold : 

By kindred he was sent for o'er the sea, 

They tore him from us when but twelve years old, 

And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consoled." — 

His taoe the wand'rer hid ; but could not hide 

A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell; — 

"And speak, mysterious stranger!" (Gertrude cried) 

" It is!— it is! — I knew — I knew faim well! 

Tis Wald^rave'B self, of Waldegrave come to tell!" 

A burst of joy the fiither's lips declare; 

But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell I 

At once his open arms embraced the pair. 

Was never group more bleee'd, in this wide world of care. — 
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" And will ye pardon, then (replied the yonth). 
Your Wald^r^ve's feign'd name, and Silee attiret 
I dunt not in the noigbbouihood, in truth, 
The Tery fortunes of yoiw house inquire; 
Lest one that knew me might some tidings dire 
Impart, and I my weakness all hetray, 
For had I lost my Gertrude, and my sire, 
I meant but o'er your tombs to weep a day : 
Unknown I meant to weep, unknown to pass away. 

" But here ye live, — ^ye bloom, in each dear fa^e 
The changing hand of time I may not blame ; 
For there, it hath but shed more reverend grace. 
And here, of beauty perfected the frame; 



J 
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And well I know your hearts are still the same, 

They couI<l not change — ^yo look the very way, 

As when an orphan first to you I came. 

And have ye heard of my poor guide, I prayt 

Nay, wherefore weep ye, friends, on euch a joyous day)" — 

" And art thou here? or is it but a dreami 

And wilt thou, Waldegrave, wilt thou leave us morel" 

" No, never! thou that yet dost lovelier seem 

Than aught on earth — than e'en thyself of yore — 

I will not part thee from thy father's shore; 

But we shall cherish him with mutual ormsj 

And hand in hand again Uie path eiplore. 

Which every ray of young remembrance warms ; 

While thou shalt be my own with all thy truth and charms." 

At mom, OS if beneath a galaxy 
Of over-arching groves in blossoms white, 
Wlierc all was od'rous scent and harmony, 
And gladness to the heart, nerve, ear, and sight: 
There, if, gentle love ! I read aright, 
llio utterance that seal'd thy sacred bond, 
"Twas listening to these accents of delight. 
She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond 
Expression's pow'r to paint, all languishingly fond. 

" Flow'r of my life, so lovely and so lone! 

Whom I would rather in this desert meet, 

Scorning and scoru'd by fortune's pow'r, than own 

Her pomp and splendours lavish'd at my feet! 

Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 

Than odours cast on heav'n's own shrine — to please — 

Give me thy love, than huury more sweet, 

And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze, 

When Coromandel's ships return from Indian seas." — 




Afv; M.f* 'u'/: If. a ?'^ oi'ietri dirine. 
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Here shall no forms abridge, do houn confine 

The viewB, the walks, that boundJesB joy iuapiret 

Roll on, ye da}^ of raptured influence, shine ! 

Nor, blind with ecataaj'B celestial fire, 

Shfdl love behold the spark of earth-bom time expire. 

Three little moooB, how short, amidst the grove 
And pastoral savaunahs, they consume I 
While she, beside her buskin'd youth to rove, 
Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 
Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume; 
And forth in hunter-seeming vest they fare; 
But not to chase the deer in forest-gloom ; 
'Tis but the breath of heav'n — the blessed air — 
The intorchange of hearts unknown, unseen to share. 

What though the sportive dog oft round them note, 

Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing; 

Yet who, in love's own presence, would devote 

To death those gentle throats that wake the spring; 

Or writhing from the brook it« victim bring T 

No! — nor let fear one Uttle warbler rouse; 

But, fed by Gertrude's hand, still let them sing, 

Acqutuntance of her path, amidst the boughs. 

That shade e'en now her love, and witness'd firtt her vowa. 

Now labyrinths, which but themselvee can pierce, 
Uethinks, conduct them to some pleasant ground, 
Where welcome hills shut out the uniyerse, 
And pines their lawny walk encompass round; 
There, if a pause delicious converse found, 
"Twas but when o'er each heart th' idea stole, 
(Perchance awhile in joy's oblivion drown'd,) 
That come what may, while life's glad pulses roll, 
Indissolubly thus should soul be knit to soul. 
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And ill the viffions of romantic yonth, 

Wliflt juant of cDfilesi blias arc yet to flow! 

Hut mortal jileuMirc. wli.it art tliou in truth I 

The torrent's wii.jotlmc* ere it dash W-low ! 

Aud miutt I ch,in},'c nij Hong) nnd muxt I show, 

Sweet Wyominy! tht Jny, when thou wcrt doom'd, 

GuiltluK, to mourn tliy loveliest bow'rs laid low! 

When there of yesterday a garden bloom'd. 

Death oventprtiid his jiall, and black'ning ashes gloom'd. 

Sail was the year, by proud oppression driv'n. 

When Traiiflatluutic Li!>erty arose, 

Not in the sunshine, and the smile of Hcav'n, 

But wrapt in whirlMmlM, and begirt with woea : 

Amidst the Htrife of fratricidal foes, 

llcr birth-stiir Wiw the light of Imniiug plains; 

ller liaptism in the weight of blood that flows 

From kinilred huarU — the blood of British veins — 

And famine tracks her efcps, and pestilential pains. 

Yet, ere tlic nlorm of death had raged remote. 

Or siege unseen in hcav'n reflects its beams, 

WJio riow each dreadful circumstance shall note, 

That (ills pale fJertrude's thoughts, and nightly drcamsl 

Dismal to lier thu forge of battle gleams, 

I'ortcut.ous light! and niUHic's voice is dumb; 

Save whei-u the fife its shrill rCveiltC screams. 

Or midtiigiit streets re-echo to the drum, 

That Hjieaks of [ua<ld'niug strife, and blood-stain'd flelda tocomc 

It was in truth a niomcntaiy pang; 
Yot him- comprising myriad sliapes of woe! 
I<'irst when in fiertriidi;'s car the summons rang, 
A liuslNin<l to the Imttle doom'd to go! 
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" Nay, meet not thou," she criea, " thy kindred foe ! 
But peooeful let us seek fair England's strand !" 
" Ah, Gertrude! thy beloved heart, I know. 
Would feel, like mine, the stigmatiziag brand. 
Could I forsake the cause of freedom's hoiy baud ! 

" But shame — but flight — a recresjit's name to prove, 

To hide in exile ignominious fears ; 

Say, e'en if this I l)rook'd, the public love 

Thy Other's bosom to his home endears : 

And how could I his few remaining years, 

My Gertrude, sever from so dear a childl" 

So, day by day, her boding heart he cheers; 

At last that heart to hope is half beguiled, — 

And pale through tears suppreas'd the mournful beauty smilci 

Night came, — and in their lighted bow'r full late 
The joy of converse had endured, — when, hark ! 
Abrupt and loud, a, summons shook their gate : 
And, heedless of the dug's obstrep'rous bark, 
A form has rush'd amidst them teoia the dark. 
And qiread his arms, — and fell upon the floor; 
or aged strength his limbs retatu'd the mark; 
But desolate he look'd, and &mish'd, poor, 
Aa over shipwreck'd wretch lone left on desert shore. 

Uprisen, each wond'ring brow is knit and nrch'd : 

A spirit from the dead they deem him first: 

To speak he tries; but quivering, pale, and parch'd 

From lipa, as by some pon'rless dream accursed, 

Emotions unintelligible burst; 

And long his filmed eye is red sjid dim ; 

At length the pity-proffer'd cup his thirst 

Had half assuaged, and nerved his shuddering limb. 

When Albert's hand he grasp'd ; — but Albert knew not him.- 
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" And hut thou, then, forgot," (he cried, foriora. 

And gj-ihI the group with hiilf-iadignBnt air,) 

" Oh ! hoHt thou, Chnatian chief, forgot the hkwu 

When I with tbec the cup of peace did share t 

Then stately vna tliis head, and dark this hair. 

That now is whito as Appolochin's snow; 

But, if the weight of fifteen fcare' despair 

And age hatli bow'd nic, and the tortViog foe. 

Bring mu my boy — and he will his deliTerer know!'' 

It was not lung, with vyca and heart of flanifi, 

Ero Henry to hiM loved Onejda flew : 

" Bless thee, my guide!" — but, htickward as he came, 

Tho chief his old Itcwildcr'd head withdrew. 

And grasii'd hisi arm. und look'd, and look'd him througli, 

'Twns strange — nor could the group a smile control 

Tho long, the doubtful scrutiny to view : — 

At last, delight o'er all Ids feutures stole, 

" It is — my own," lie cried, and clasp'd him to his soul. 

" Yes! thou recall'st my pride of years, for then 

The bowstring of my spirit was not slack, 

\VhBn, spite of woods, and floods, and ambush'd men, 

I bore thee like the quiver on my back. 

Fleet as tho whirlwind hurries on the rack; 

Nor foeman then, nor cougar's crouch I fear'd. 

For I wiLS strong as mountain cataract : 

And dost thou not remember how we cheer'd 

Upon tho last hill-top, when white men's huta appear'd ? 

"Then welcome be my death-song, and my death! 
Since I have seen thee, and again embraced." 
And longer had he spent his toil-worn breath; 
But, with affectionate and eager haste, 
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Was every arm outstretch 'd around their giiest. 

To welcome, and to blees hie aged bead. 

Soon was the hospitable banquet placed ; 

And Gertrude's lovely hands a balsam shed 

On wounds with ferer'd joy that more profusely bled. 

" But this is not a time," — he started up. 

And smote hia breast with woc-deoouncing hand — 

" This is not time to fill the joyous cup. 

The Mammoth comes; — the foe, — the Monster Brandt, — 

With all his howling desolating band ;-~ 

These eyes bavo seen their blade and burning pine 

Awake at once, and silence half your land. 

Bed is the cup they drink; but not n-ith wine: 

Awake, and watch to-night! or see no morning shine!" 

" Scorning to wield the hatchet for his bribe. 

With Brandt himself I went to battle forth . 

Accursed Brandt! he left of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of hving birth : 

No I not the dog that watch'd my household hearth 

Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains! 

All perish'd ! — 1 alone am left on earth ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No! — not a kindred drop that runs in human Toins! 

" But go! — and rouse your warriors; — for, if right 

These old bewilder'd eyes could guess, by signs 

Of striped and starred banners, on yon height 

Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines — 

Some fort embattled by your country shines: 

Deep roars the innavigable gulf below 

Its squared rocks, and palisaded liues. 

Go I seek the light its warlike beacons show, 

Whilst I in ambush wait, for vengeance, and the foel" 
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Scarce had he utter'tl, — when Ha\T'ii'» verge exbrema 

IteTerberates the bomb's descending etar,— 

And sounds that mingled Uugh,— and shout, — and 

To freeze the blood, in ono dJBOordiuit jar. 

Rung to the pcaUng thunderbolts of vra. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the oar asBail'd ; 

Aa if unearthly fiouds had burst their bar; 

While rapidly the marksman's shot prevail'd; — 

And ay, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd. — 

Then look'd they to the hills, where fire o'erhung 
The bandit groups, in oiio Vcsuvian glare; 
Or Hwopt, far neon, tho tow'r, whose clock unrung, 
Told legible that midnight of despair. 
She faints, — she falters not, — th' heroic Ciir, — 
As he the aword and plutnc in haijto arniy'd. 
Ono short cmbnico — he cliiap'd his dearest care- 
But bark ! nhat nearer wnr-drum ahakea the gladc? 
Joy, joy! Columbia's &iends are trampling through the shndc! 

Then came of every race the mingled swami, 

Far rung the groves, and gleam'd the midnight grass 

With flambeau, javelin, and naked arm; 

As warriors wht'cl'd their culvorins of brass, 

Sprnng from the woods a bold athletic mass. 

Whom virtue fires, and Hlierty combines: 

And first the wild Moravian yagers pass; 

His phinied host the dark Iberian joins — 

And Scotia's aword beneath tho Highland thistle shines. 

And in — the biiskin'd hunters of the deer, 
To Ail>crt'» iiomc, with shout and cymbal throng ; — 
Boused by their warlike [lomp, and mirth and cheer. 
Old Outalissi woke his battle song. 
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And, beating with hia war-olub oadenoe strong, 

Tells how hiB deep-stung indignation amarta. 

Of thorn that wrapt his house in flames, ere long, 

To whet a dagger on their ston; hearts. 

And smile avenged ere yet hia eagle apirit parts. — 

Calm, oppoaite the Christian father rose. 

Pale on his venerable brow its rays 

Of martyr light the conflagration throws; 

One hand upon hta lovely child he lays, 

And one th' uncovor'd crowd to silence sways; 

While, though the battle flnali is faster driv'n, — 

Unawed, with eye unstartlod by the blaze, 

He for his bleeding country prays to Heav'u, — 

Prays that the men of blood themselves may be forgiven. 

Short time is now for gratulating speech ; 

And yet, beloved Gertrude, ere began 

Thy country's flight, yon distant tow'rs to reach, 

Look'd not on thee the rudest partizan 

With brow relox'd to lovel And murmurs ran, 

As round and round their witling ranks they drew, 

From beauty's sight to shield the hostile van. 

Gratefiil, on them a placid look she threw, 

Nor wept, but as she bade her mother's grave adieu 1 

Post was the flight, and welcome seem'd the tow'r. 

That like a giant standard-bearer, firown'd 

Defiance on the roving Indian poVr. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory mound 

With embrasure emboes'd, and armour crown'd, 

And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin, 

Wove Lke a diadem its tracery round 

The loRy summit of that mountain green; 

Here etood secure the group, and eyed a distant aoene : 




ItH IVijiiivrii till' w^r-lium HOcui'd to blow. 
Tlicn-, fi:iil «]Hrfjitri'S» of her L-ouotry's woe! 

ILnl Ijiiil liir iln'ik, mill divsp'ii her lifinibi of siiow 
Ou Wiililt^^vo'ii Hbouldiu-, half within hia arm 
Enclowd, that fett her heart, and htnh'd its wild al 

But nhort that oonUniplatian — «il and ahort 
The paiue lo bid eadi much- loved scene odion I 
Boncath tlie Ti^iy nhnilow of tlie fort, 
Wlicrti fH«ndly xwordii wt-n; druwu, auJ UinDcra flei 
Ah I wbci ouuld deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was noarl — yot them, with lunt of muidVoua dc«di 
(ilcaruM liko a liaiiiliBk, IVoui woods in view. 
The nmbnah'd fornnftn'" oye — lii» volley npoedw. 
And Alberts Albert falls! the dear old tkthcr blcod 

And tranotil in giiliiy horror, Gertrude awoon'd ; 
Yet, while she cW[>h him tifolesg t^ her zone, 
Say, burnt tliuy, horr«w\i from her father's wound, 
Thow; dropai — (lodl the life-blood is her owu; 
And, feU'riug, on her Wnidogmvo's bosom thrown — 
" Weep not, lovo !" »lie uriwt. " to see mo bloed — 
Tb™, liortrodo'B bo-I survivor, thcc idoiie — 
Heavon'a poaoo ueininiHenite ; for acaroe I heod 
Tbeve woundti : — yet thee to leave is death, is death 
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That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friondship juat. 

Oh! by that retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust! 

" Go, Henry, go not l>ack, when I depart, 
The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 
Where my dear &ther took thee to his heart. 
And Gertrude thougiit it ecstasy to rovo 
■ With thee, as with an angel, throiigh the grove 
Of peace, — imagining her lot was cast 
In heav'n; for ours was not like earthly love. 
And must thb parting be our very laatl 
No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. — 

" Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, — 

And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 

If I hod lived to smile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge;— but shaU there, then, be none, 

In futore times — no gentle little one. 

To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me T 

Yet seems it, e'en while life's last pulses run, 

A sweetness in the cup of death to be. 

Lord of my bosom's love ! to die I>eholding thee ! " 

Hush'd were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 

And beautiful eipressiou seem'd to melt 

With love that could not die ! and still his hsnd 

She presses to the heart no more that felt 

Ah heart I where once each fond affection dwelt, 

And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 

Mut«, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — 

Of them that stood encircling his despair. 

He beard some friendly words ; — but know not what they w 
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Fur now, to mouni thrir judge md dbild, arrina 
A Euthfiil band. With M>temn litM bet««eii, 
TwM ning, how the; were lovely in their live^ 
And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touch'd by the miuifl, and the melting Men^ 
Waa acaroe one tearlen eye unidst the crowd :— 
Stem warrion, rating on their swords, were aeen 
To veil their eyes, as posa'd each much-lored Bhiond— 
While woaiAn'H sofWr sonl in woe dinolyed aloud. 




nii'ii immnifiilly the pnrting bugle bid 

ItH fiirewoll o'er the grave of worth and truth ; 

I'nmo til the iluBt tttilictod WaKIegravo hid 

ItiH fact' oil earth ;— liiui watcb'd in gloomy ruth^ 
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His woodland gnidQ ; but words had none to soothe 
The grief that knew not oonsolatiou'a name t 
Casting hU Indian mantle o'er the youth. 
Ho watch'd, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
ConvuIedTe, ague-like, across his shuddeiing frame I 

" And I could weep ; " — th' Onejda chief 

His descant wildly thus began : 

" But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son ! 

Or bow this head iu woe ; 

For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Arcoueki's breath, 

(That fires yon hoav'n with storms of death), 

Shall light UB to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian boy i 

The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! — 

I" But thee, my flow'r, whoso breath was giv'n 

By milder genii o'er the deep. 

The spirits of the white man's heav'n 

Forbid not thee to weep : — 

Nor will the Christian host. 

Nor will thy Other's spirit grieve 

To see thee, on the battle's eve. 

Lamenting take a moomful leave 

Of her who loved thoo most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight I 

Thy sun — thy heav'n — of lost delight ! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 
Shall Outolimi roam the world t 
Seek we thy onoe-loved homet — 
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TTniwtril thnir nlniilr rajiuli Hn fciiwHT 
Gold ta liie hwrOi viOdft tlieir bo^ 

ItmgJKWt and ito twtTijrtni>d, . 

Woidd iovnl EIm Tdsai from tte dittd f 

" .' * 

^Qr dMll «• 0CO8B jon movmteiiiftliliM^ 

WIkmb itnams ngr kindred mJAm qjmtS^A^ 

Aiid bj my dd6» iir brttk trii% 

A thonmiid warriors drow the diaft f 

Ah I there in dei(AiEliH& ooldy 

The deiert serpent dmUs sloiie^ 

Where grass o^ecgrowB eaeh moiddtis^ boM^ 

And stones themselves to min grown^ 

liko me^ are deatti4ike 6UL 

Then seek im not their eamp— 4hr ^kmi^--^' 

Ths sDtenoe dweUs of my deopair I 

^ Bat hack, the tramp 1— to-monow thoa 

In g]ory*8 fire shall dry thy tears : 
Ev'n firom the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll. 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry the last — the first-^ 
The only tears that ever burst — 
From Outalissi's soul ; — 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death song of an Indian Chief.** 
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AND hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy — 
The realms where sorrow dare not oome, 

Where life isjoyl 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth j 
Even by its bliss we mete our death, 

Casa Wappy ! 
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Despair wtm in our last farewuU, 

As cloaed thine eye ; 
Tears of uvir anguish maj not t«U 

Wben tliou didst die : 
Wordfl may not paint our griof for thoe, * 
Sighs are but bubbles in ttie sea 
Of our untatliom'd agony, 

Caaa Wappy ! 

TLou wert a Tision of deliglil 

To bless as given ; 
Beauty embodied to our eight, 

A type of heaven ; 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Eveu Iqgb thine own eelf than a part 
Of mine and of thy mothor'a heart, 

Caaa Wappy ! 

Thy bright brief day knew no dechue, 

Twas cloudless joy ; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy ; 
This mom beheld thee blithe and gay, 
That found thee prostrate in decay. 
And e'er a ttiird shoue, clay was clay, 

CasaWappyl 

Gem of our hearth, our houaehold pride, 

Earth's undefiled; 
Could love have saved, thou faadst not died, 

Our dear sweet child ! 
Humbly we bow to Fate's decree; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for ua, not us for thee, 

Caaa Wappy ! 



CASA WAPpy. 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou moot'st my sight : 
There doet tbou glide before me still — 

A form of light ! 
I feci thy breath upon my cheek — 
I see thee Bmile, I hear thee apeak — 
Till oh 1 my heart is like to break, 



Methinks thou amil'st before me now, 

With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brow, 

lu buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes' deep violet li^t. 
Thy dimpled cheek camation'd bright, 
"Hiy clasping arms bo round and white, 

Casa Wappy ! 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow. 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But were art thouT 
A comer holds thine empty chair, 
The playthings idly scatter'd there. 
But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last thy every word — 

To glad, to grieve — 
Was sweet as sweetest song of bird, 

On summer's eve ; 
In outward beauty undeoay'd. 
Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And hke the rainbow thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy 1 



CASA WAVPT. 

We mourn for tbee when blind blank night 

The cliamber filU; 
"We pine for thoe wben morn's first lic^t 

Reddens the hills; 
The sun, the mooii, the stars, the sea. 
All, to the wall-flower and wild-pea. 
Are changed,— wo saw the world through tbee, 
Cusa. Wappy ! 

And though, [jcrchaiioe, a smilv may gleant. 

Of euHiinl mirth, 
It dolk not own, wtete'n tdmj nem. 

An inward birtli; 
We min thy ntuH itep.w ths flUir, 
We mis thee at thine eremng ftmfa, 
AH day «e mis thee, eretyiriur^ 

SnowB mnffled Mxth vben thou di^ go 

In life's qsing bloom, 
Down to tbe appointed faouae below, 

The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo, and ' the busy bee,' 
Betum — but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Tis ao ; but can it be (while flowers 

■ BeriTs again) — 
Man's doom, in death that we and onm 

For aye remain 1 
Oh ! can it be that o'er the grave 
The grass renew'd should yearly wave. 
Yet God forget our child to save) 

Casa Wappy ! 



CA3A WAPPY. 

It cannot bo ; for were it so 

Thus luau could die. 
Life were a mockery. Thought were wo, 

And Truth a lie; 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, virtue vain, 
And all our bopee to meet t^aio, 

Cosa Wappy ! 

Then bo to us, door, lost child! 

With beam of love, 
A star, death's uncongenial wild 

Smiling above; 
Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the seraph's road, 
That led thee back from man to God, 

Caea Wappy. 

Yet 'tis sweet balm to our despair. 

Fond, fairest boy. 
That heaven is God's, and thou art there. 

With him in joy; 
There past are death and all its woee, 
There beauty's stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure's day uo sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy I 

Farewell, then — for a while, farewell- 
Pride of my heart ! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart : 
Time's shadows Uke the shuttle flee: 
And, dark howe'er life's ui^t may be. 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 

Casa Wappy! 




R8 SIGN ATI 05, 

THERE is no flook, however watch'd and tended. 
But one dead lamb ia there I 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But haa one vaoant chaiil 

The air is Ml of fiu-ewells to the iyiag. 

And mourainga for the deadj 
The heart of Baobel, for her children crymg. 

Will not be comforted ! 



RESIGNATION. • 

Lot US be patient! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise, 
But ofteutlmes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and Tapouis; 

Amid these earthlj damps, 
What aeem to ua but sad, funereal tapera. 

May bo heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life olysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

lu that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Da; after day, we thinli what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air; 
Year aitor yoar, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grow more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature ^vcs. 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 

May reach her where she hvos. 
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But a &ir maiden, in her Father's maiudoD, 

Clothed with oelestial gnoe; 
And beautiful with all the soul'a expansion 

Shall we behold her fiioe. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 

And anguish long suppreas'd, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ooeaj 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling; 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 
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THE FIRE OF DRIFTWOOD. 



^^E Bat within the form-bouK old, 

Whose wiiidows, looking o'er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and oold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not Ha away we saw the port, — 
The strange, old-fiiahioo'd, silent town, — 

The light-house,— the dismantled fort, — 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talk'd until the eight, 
Descending, fiU'd the little room ; 

Our iaces &ded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 



THE nRB OF OKHT-WOOD. 

Wo Bpako of iminy a \-aniBh'd econe. 

Of what vo ouco had thought and Boid, 

Of wliat lind been, and might have been. 
And wLu waa changed, and who was dead ; 

And nil that fillB the hcartH of friends, 
When firet tliey feci, with secret pftin. 

Their hrcs thenceforth hare Bepaiute ends. 
And never can bo one again ; 

Tlie first sli^iht swerving of the heart. 
That wonln nro powerless to express; 

An<l leave it still unHoid in jMirt, 
Or say it in too great oiocss. 

Tlie very tones in wliich we spoko 

Had KomctLing strange, I could but mark ; 
Tlie leaves of memory seemed to make 

A moumful rustling in the dark. 

Ofl dioil the words npon our lips, 

As isudileuir, from wiit the firo 
Huilt of the wreck of stranded ships, 

Tlie &tinea would leap, and then expire. 

Aiiil. iks tlioir splendour flash'd and fail'd. 
We (hou^hl of wrecks upon the main, — 

Of sliii>s diKiuasted, that were liail*d, 
And sent uo answer bock agun. 

The windi^ws, rattling in their frames,^ 
Tlio iHWin, rixuiug up the beach, — 

The gusty Maiit, — the bickering flames, — 
All mingled vitguely in our qieech ; 



THE FIRE OP DEIPT-WOOD. 

Until they made themgelTes a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain,— 

The long-lost Tentures of the heart, 
That send do answers hckck again. 

flamee that glow'd ! hearts that yeam'd ! 

They were indeed too much akin. 
The drift-wood fire without that bum'd, 

The thoughts that bum'd and glow'd within. 



THE INDIAN QIBL-S LAHBHT. 



AN Indlaa g^l vsa Bitting where 
Her lover, alaiu in battle, slept; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair. 

Came down o'er eyes that wept : 
And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung : — 

" I've puU'd away the shrubB that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head. 
And broke the forest boughs that direw 

Their shadows o'er thy bed. 
That, shining from the sweet south-west. 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 



THE INDIAN aiBL'S LAMENT. 4 

" It was a weary, weaiy road, 

That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 

Hast met thy fether's ghost. 
Where ererlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 

" TwBB I the broider'd mocsen made, 
That shod thee for that distant land; 
Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 

Beside thy still cold hand ; 
Thy bow in nuuiy a battle bent, 
Thy arrows never vainly sent. 

" With wampum belts I cross'd thy breast. 
And wrapp'd thee in the bison's hide. 

And laid the food that pleased thee best, 
In plenty, by thy side. 

And deck'd thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 

" Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast pass'd 
The long «lark journey of the grave. 

And in the land of light, at last. 
Hast juin'd the good and brave ; 

Amid the fluah'd and balmy air. 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 

" Yet oft to thine own Indian maid. 

Even there, thy thoughts will earthward stray,— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid. 

And weopfi the hours away; 
Yet almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 



THE INDIAN OIRL'S lAHENT. 

" And thoD, by one of thoeo atill lakes 

That in a shiniag cluster tie, 
On which tho Buuth wiiid scarcely breaks 

The image of the sky, 
A bower for tbeo and me boat made 
Beneath tho many-colour'd ahade. 

" And thou dost wait and watch to meet 

My spirit sent to join tbe bless'd, 

And, wondering what dutains my foot 

From the bright Innd of rest, 
Dust seeni, in every sound, to hear 
Tho rustling of my footnteps near." 




POETRY ASD PAINTING. 



SPIRIT of Poesy ! whom lore first Bought 
Beside the fouDta of truth — the liviog spi-iugs 
Of Beauty iofinite: — Spirit of thought, 
Of youth, hope, joy ! — Angela array'd thy wiuga 
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FOETm AND PMNTINO. 



In glory, and endow'd thy harp's bright strings 
With power, with muaic, and sublimity — 
Entrreath'd thee with immort&l oSeriugs — 
Stretch'd out the heavens before thee far aud free. 
And aent thy genius forth through all immeositf I— 



First firom the mount thou saw'st the sea lauouh'd wide 
Through the unfathotu'd chamiele of the earth ; 
Thou Baw'st the Light flaah from Jehovah's aide — 
The primal wonders of the world burst forth ; 
Thou heard'at the Word, tliat eall'd the akies to birth, 
And woke the planets to their watch of years; — 
Thou heard'st creatiou sing His boundless worth. 
While tike the Saahing of ten thousand speara 
OuUiiprung the blazing sun amidst the heavenly spheres ! 



For ever hast thou been a gift of light, — 
A voioe in the eternity of di^— 
A preeenoe in the everlasting il^t^ 
Soaring where even senphfl fW to pue — 
Snatebing the secret fire of heaven's om rays — 
Wielding the thunders in thy feariees hold; 
The awfiil hand alone, that made thee, stays 
Thy vast ambition — thine aspirings bold, — 
And with its touoh of might bids thy wild pinions fold. 



Who bath not proved the powor of poe^. 
When from the sepulchres of greatness fled, 
He watch'd the clouds of centuries roll by, 
And stood and spoke with the illustrious dead !- 



FOSTRT AND PAOniNO. 44 

Oh ! who wiU» Shakspeare could regardleas tread — 
UamoTed behold the haudm&ids of his muse 
Dispenaing beauties, as their garlands shed 
Innumerable bloasomn of all hues. 
Rich with tbe breath of mom and spring's celecrtial dews. 



And He! who built his temple in the clouds 
And made the Heavens his altar — at whose feet 
The etars lay dreaming in their misty shrouds, 
And angel-echoes sigh'd in music sweet 
From many a solemn shrine and high retreat ! 
He, Bard of Paiadise, whoee inward eight 
Surpafis'd all outward vision — so replete. 
That blindness foUow'd that unbounded light, 
As clouds grow doubly dark where broods the lightning's might. 



Thine are, O Mind! — the colours which delight 
The artist in his virionary mood I — 
Thou art the inspiration and the might — 
The deep enchantment of his solitude t 
What time nor breath, nor sounds of life intrude — 
Where Alps on Alps eternally seem piled — 
Then is thy best — thy holiest impulse wooed! 
Amid the grand, the woaderfal, the wild. 
For ever have thy loftiest revelations smiled. 



The mighty and immortal energies 

That crown'd the genius of young Angelo, 

And stccp'd his spirit in the richest dyes 

That nature's wealthiest fountains could bestow ; 
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poBraT AMD PAirmna. 

Where lie the great whose gold vas all their fame t — 
May coBtly cenotaph — can sculptured tomb — 
Save titled aghea from oblivion's claitnt — 
Yet there be names that ycaiB may not consume. 
Nor misery corrode — nor death despoil their bloom. 



West, ^ynolds, Wilson, Lawrence — these are names, 
My country! — dear — ay, doubly dear, to thee; 
Gems of thine own heart's mine, whose lustre shames 
The earlier record of thine history; — 
High denizens of immortality, — 
Enduring pillars of their native shore, — 
Whose memories are a people's legacy ! — 
A rich bequeathment, and beloved the more, 
For they were good as great, bravo spirits born to soar. 



"Tis not alone the poesy of form — 
The melody of aspect — the fine hue 
Of lips half blushing, odorous and worm, 
Of eyes like heaven's own paradise of bluej 
Nor all the graces that encharm the view 
And render beauty still more beautilU ; 
But the raemhlaneet that can renew 
Past youth, past hopes, past lovee, no shade may dull ; 
Affections, years may dim — ^but never quite annul I — 



Wresting from death and darkness, undecay'd, 
The kindred Uueament^ we honour'd hero ; 
The breast on which our in&nt brow had hwd. 
The lipa that kiss'd away our firat brief t«ar — 



The oil we loetr, ere yet tlie funeral l>iei- 
Convey'd to our young euula how great ii blow 
Ltud desolate the homes n*e loved iio deer; — 
Oh, heart! — too early wert thou doom'd to know 
The grove that held thy mie, held aU thy hopes belo' 
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Then, ahl— for over sacred be tlie Art 
Which gnve me all the grave bad left of mine ! 
I gazed upon this portrait till my heart 
H every touch and every line ; 
And almost do I deem the gift divine, 
Direct from heaven, and not from Imraan skill : — 
Instinct with love, those noble features shine — 
The eyes eome new erpression Beems to fill — 
And half I know thoc dead — half hope tbcc living aUU ! 
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THE COITAGK DOOR, 

(From SwaiB'j S'flu* Miliitin.) 

THE starry ailence &lls 
Along my sylvan way, 
A spirit walks the earth. 

We never meet by day; 
And Uet'iuag to the voioe 

Of years that are no more. 

My feet — Oh ! know'st thou whyl 

Have wander'd to thy dour ! 



TO THE U&K. 

The qoiet taper bunu, 

And make* thy oBBement bright, 
And soft th; shadow &Ub 

Between me and the tight ; 
I gaze as un a shrine 

My heart would bend before; 
My couoh had seen no rest. 

Had I not seen thy door. 

The oigbt, as if to breathe. 

Her starry curtain parts ; 
The Tei7 air seems faint 

With breath of loveia' hearts : 
Some spirit robes the earth 

la li^t that beaTOD wore ; 
Or is that light thine own ; 

And is that heaven thy door } 



TO THK UBK. 



WHEREFORE is thy song so gay? 
Wherefore is thy Bight so froef 
Singing — soaring — day by day; 
Tbou'rt a bird of low degree ! 
Tirral-la ! 
Scarcely shelter'd from the mould, 

We thy humble nest can see ; 
Wherefore is thy song so bold. 
Little bird of low degree! 
Tirral-la! Tirral-la! 



TO THE LiRK. 

Humbly though my dwelling lie, 

Next door neighbour to tlie eartli ; 
Rank, though lifted no'er bo high, 

Cannot soar like humble worth : 
Timil-la ! 
Shall I fiilently repine 

When these birds of loftier &ira 
Say no parent race of mine 

Built a neat as high as theirs t 
Tirral-la! Tirral-la 1 



Give me bi 

Sweet with dew and golden light, 
And the richest plumage bom 

Well may envy me my flight I 
Timd-la! 
Through the azure halls of day 

Where the path of freedom Ilea, 
Tirral-la 1 is still my lay — 

Onward, upward to the skies 
Tirral-la! Tirral-la! 
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